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ODYSSEY. 


Vo. <A 


GEORGE R. 


EORGE, bythe Grace of God, King of Grest Br+ 
tain, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, @c. To 


all co whom thefe Prefents thall come, Greeting: Where- 
as Bernard Lintet of Our City of London, Bookfeller, hath 


- by his Petition humbly reprefented unto Us, that he is now Print-_ 


' ang a Tranflation, undertaken Our Trufty and Well-beloved 
Alsxander Pope, Efg; of the Odyffey of Homer trom the Greek, in 
Five Volumes in Folio upon large and {mall Paper, in Quarto up- 
on Royal Paper, in OGavo and Daedecims, with large Notes upon 
each Book; and that he has been at great Expence in carrying on 
the faid Work, and the fole Right and Title of the Copy of the fame 
being vefted in the faid Bernard Lintot, he has humbly befought 
Us to grant him Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the fole 


Printing and Publifhing thereof for the term of fourteen Years: - 


We are therefore gracioufly pleafed to gratify him in his Requeft, 
and do by thefe Prefents, agreeable to the Statute in that behalf 
made and provided, for Us, Our Heirs and Succeffors, give and 
rant unto him the faid Bernard Lintot, his Executors, Admini- 
ators and Affigns, Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the fole 
Printing and Publifhing of the faid ‘Tranflation of the Odyffzy of 
Homer, for and during the term of fourteen Years, to be compu- 
ted from the Day of the Datehereof. Seri&tly forbidding and pro- 
hibiting all Our Subje&s within Our Kingdoms of Great Britain 
. and Ireland, and other Our Dominions; to reprint or abridge the 
fame, either in the like, or any other Volume or Volumes whatfo- 
ever, or toimpart, buy, vend, utter or diftribute any Copies of the 
fame or any bak thereof Reprinted beyond the Seas, within the 
faid Term of fourteen Years, without the Confent and Approbati- 
on of the faid Bernard Lintot, his Heirs, Executors and Affigns, 
by Writing under his or their Hands and Seals firft had and ob- 
tained, as they and every of them offending herein will anfwer 
@he contrary at their Perils. Whereof the Mafter, Wardens, and 
- Company of Stationers of Our City of London, the Commiffioners 
and other Officers of Our Cuftoms, and all other Our Officers and 
Minifters whom it may-concern are to take Notice, that due @be- 
dience-be given to Our Pleafure herein fignified. Given at Our 
Court at St. Fames’s the Nineteenth Day of Febraary 1724-5. In 
the Eleventh Year of our Reign. ; 


By His Majefy’s Command, 
‘TOWNSHEND, 
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Th ARGUMENT. 


Adventures with « Zolus, the Leftri- 


a gons, and Circe. 
fy, arr OS e. : a 
Ulyffes arrives at the Ifland of FEolus, who gives 
him profperous winds, and inclofes the adverfe 
ones in @ Baz, which bis companions untying, 
they are driven back again, and rejected. Then 
they fail to the Leltrigons, where they lofe ele~ 
~—aen foips, amd with one only remaining, pro- 
ceed toithe Ifland of Circe. Eurylochus +s fent 
- firft duith fome Companions, all which, except 
Eurylochus, are transform’d into Swine. U- 
lyfles chen undertakes the adventure, and by the 
help of Mercury, whe gives him the herb Moly, 


overcomes the Enchantrefs, and procures the 


<° “‘pefloration of bis men. After a years flay with 


her, be prepares at ber inftigation for bis voy- 
age ‘10 the infernal foades. | | 


THE 


CEP gg I ae o- 


THE 
TENTH BOOK 


ODYSSEY. 


T length we reach’d 2olia’s fea-girt thore, 
Where great Hippotades the {cepter bore, 
A floating Ifle! High-rais’d by toil divine, 
Strong walls of brafs the rocky coaft confine. 
: Bs as i ‘Six 


NOTES. 


is a mixture of Hiftory afd Fable; the foundation is 
hiflorical, becaufe the Poet doesnot entirely negle& truth; the reft 
is fabulous, becaufe naked cruth would not be fufficiently furpri-_ 
zing; for the Marvellous ought to ey as efpecially in Epic 
Poetry. But it may be ask’d, does not Homer offend againft all de- 
grees of probability in thefe Epifodes of the. Sirens, Scylla and | 
harybdis, Cyclops and Antiphates? How are thefe incredible ftories 
to be reduc’d into the bounds of probability? ’cis true, the Mar- 
vellous ought to be ufed in Epic ; bur oughe it to tranfgrefs 
all power of belief? srifferle a dirt of Poetry laysdown a rule 
2 : _ 


4 HOMER’s ODYSSEY. Book X. 


gt Six blooming youths, in private grandeur bred, ~~ 
And fix fair daughters, grac’d the royal bed: 
| 2 ee | Thefe 


to juftify chely iin eet, Says that Author, omgbt to pre- 
Ser thin spe libies proviged they dre’ probable, before things pojjible, 
that aft nevertktle/s yntre Chepers3- Thistle &s nde. with- 
out obfcurity; but Monfieur Dacier has explain’d it in his Anno- 


tations upon that Author: A thing may be impofhible, and yet 


probable: Fhus when the:Poet antroduces a Deity, any incident 
humanly areportibe receivés 4‘full probability by being afcribed to 
the skill power of a God: ’Tis thus we juftite the ftory 
of the transformation of the fhip of the Pheacians into a rock, 
and the fleet of -£neas anto Sea‘nymphs. Bur fuch relations ought 
not tobe too frequent,in a Poem; for it is an eftabiift:ed rule, 
chac all incidents whiéb require a divine probabdair, only, thould 
be fo difengaged from the aétion, that they may be fubftraed 
from it, without deftroying it; for inftance, if we omit the trans+ 
formation of the fhip, the action of the Odjffey wili rezain the 
fame perfection... And therefore thufe Epifodes which are necefla- 
ry, and make effential- parte of- the Poem, ought to be grourided 
upon human: probability ;. now the Epifodes of Circe, Pulyphcme, 
the Sirens, &c. are neceffary to the action of the Ody fey: But wil] 
any man fay they are within the bounds of human probabilicy? 
How then thall we folve this difficulty? Hemer artiticialiy has brought 
them within the. degrees of it; he makes U/y/fes relate them betoré 
a credulous and ignerant affembly ; he lets ‘us into the character of 
the Phaacians, by faying they were a very dull nation, in the fixth 


book, 
When never Science rear’ her lanvel’d kead, 


It is thus the Poet gives probabifiry to his fables, by recitin 

them to a people who believed them, and who through a lazinefs 
of life were fond of romantic-ftories; he adapts himfelf to his au- 
dience, and yet even here he is noc unmindful of his more intelli-, 


gent Readers ; he gives them (obferves ‘Boffs).in thefe fables all: 
the pleafure that can be reap’d from phylical or moral truchs, dif-. 


guis’d ‘under miraculous. egories, and by this method reconciles. 
them to poetical: probability, 91 


vd = eC ee e ese 
' There are feveral' treads to which Probability may be reduced; 


either: to Divinity, and then imothing is improbable, for.every thing. 
is poflible to a. Deity; or to owr Ideas. ot things whether. crue or, 
falfe : thusin the detcent of: Ub fs into Hell, there is not one word. 


of probability or hiftoric teuth, bucif we examine it by the oe 
that 


ee ee v 


Book X. HOMER’s ODYSSEY... 


Thefe fons their fifters wed, and all remain 
Their parent’s pride, and pleafure of their reign, 
: ie he ay es ae? Oo ee : 

: 7 All 


that the old world entertain’d of Hell, it becomes probable; or 
laftly, we may have refpe& to vulgar opinion or fame: for aPoer 
is at liberty to relate a failfhood, provided it be sommonly belreved 
to be true. We might have recourfe to this laft rule, which is 
Tikewife laid down by rifictle, to vindicate-the Odrffey, if there 
Were occafion for it; for in all ages fuch fables. have tound behet.. 
~ I wilt only-add, that Virgil has given afanétion co thefe ftoried, 
by inférting them’ in his emejs;--and-Horace calls them by the 
remarkable epithet ot fpetions miracles. vd is 

w——U¢t fpeciofa dehine miracula promat, — 

Antiphaten, Scyllamque & cum Cyclope Charytdin. 


Longinus calls thefe fabies Dreams, but adds, that they are the 
dreams of Fupiter; he likewife blames thefe Epifodes, becaufe in 
all of them there’is much more fuble and narration than aétion: 
Which criticifm may perhaps be too fevere, if weconlider that paft 
adventures dre here brought into prefent ufe, and though they be 
not actions, yet they are the reprefentations of aétions, agrec.tie 
to the nature of 'Epifodes = == | 
" It may ‘be queftion’d if Virgil is fo happy in the choice of tha 
audience, to which he relates many of thefe fables; the Carthaci- 
- mians were not ignorant, like the Pheactans: From whence then 
do his ftories receive their Brobability? It is not fo eafy co anfwer 
this objection, unlefs we have recourfe to common fame: Virgil 
was not the Author of them, Homer had eftablifh’d them, and 
brought them into fame, fo that Virgi! had common opinion to 
Vindicate him, join’d with Homer’s gra & | ee 
Vu 1. We reach’d Holia’s fhove.] It is difficule to diftinguifh 
what is truth from what is fiftion in this re'arion: Dredorss, who 
was a Sicilian, fpeaks of -£vlus, and refers to this paffage: “ This 
“is that c#olxs, fays he, who entertain’d Ulyffes in his voy- 
“ages : He is reported to have been a pious and juft Prince, and 
« given to hofpitality, and therefore gircs abardrose, as Homer 
«© expreffes it.’ But whence has the fable of his being the Go- 
vernor of the Winds taken its foundation? Exffathins tells as, chat 
he was a véry wife man, aad one who from long obfervation 
could foretell what weather was like to follow: others fay he was 
aj Aftronomer, ahd: fudied eneey the nature of the Winds; and 
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All day they feaft, all day the bowls flow round, 


10 And joy and mufic thro’ the Ifle refound: 
“3 At 


as Atlas from his knowledge in Aftrology was faid to fuftain the 
heavens; fo c£olns, from his experienct and obfervation, was fa- 
bled to be the ruler or difpofer of the Winds. But what explication 
ean be given of this bag, in which he is faid to bind the Winds? 
Eratofibenes, continues Enffathins, {aid pleafantly, that we fhall then 
find the places where. Uiyffes voyag’d, when we have difcoves’d 
the artift, or. cobler, rév oxyrée, who few’d up this bag of the 
‘winds. Buc the reafon of the figtion as fuppofed to be this: ~Zo- 
dus taught the ufe and management of fails, and having foretold 
Ulyffes from what quarter the winds would blow, he may be 
Yaid to have gacther’d them into a kind of enclofure, and retain’d 
them as ufe fhould require. Déoa.yss explains it a little differently, 
lib, 5. pic SG rereic thy tev icky Xpilav Tas vauTINGiS srUTH- 
pioartas, nai amo Tne FE wupes Mpronuaoing WapaTeTnpHrcTa, Wpo~ 
Atpev THs teapize avipese suscxas if 8 Tamiav aviv rvbos aviq 
fut; that is, * He taught the nfe of fails, and havang learn’d 
** from obferving che bearing of the fmoke and fires (of thofe. 
“ Valcanian Mlands) what winds would blow, he ufually foretold 
* them with exa@nefs, and from hence he is fabled to be the dif. 
** pofer of the Winds.” The words of Varro, quoted hy Servins, 
are to the fame purpofe :- Varro autem dicit hunc infularum regem, 
Suiffe, ex quarum nebulis G& fumo Valcanie infule predicens futura 
fabra ventornm, ab imperitis vifus eff ventos ua poteffate retinere. 
Polybins will not admit that this ftory of cHolxs is entirely fa- 
ble; and Strabo is of the fame opinion, that U/ffes was in the Si-. 
cilian feas ; and that there was fuch a King as cules, he affirms 
to. be truth, but that he met with fuch adventures is, in the mains. 
Gion. There may another reafon, as Exfiathins obferves, be 
given for the-fation of binding up the winds jn a bag: they who. 
pradtis’d che Art of Incantation. or charms, made ufe of the skin. 
of a me pel and pretended by certain ceremonies to bind or loofe 
‘the winds as they pleafed; and this prattice is a fufficient ground 
to build upon in Poetry. 
The folution alfo of Bochart is worth our notice: Homer bor- 
rowed the word Asoacs from the Pheactan Aol, which fignifies a 
whirlwind or cempeft, trom whence the Greeks form’d their word 
edna; the Pheacians obferving the King of this Iiland to be very 
expert in foretelling the winds, called him King olin, or King | 
of the winds and ftorms; from hence Homer form’d ee 
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At night each pair on fplendid carpets lay, 
And crown’d with love the pleafures of the'day. 
Se ee Ba 


and call’d him Ajoacs. Ie muft be confefs’d, that this folution is 
ingenious, and not without an appearance of probability. ; 

But having laid together what may be {aid in vindication of this. 
ftory of c£olxs: Juftice requires that I fhould nor fupprefs what 
has been objected againft ic by no lefs a Critic than Longinxs: he 
obferves that a genius naturally lofty fometimes falls into trifling ; 
an inftance of this, adds he, is what Homer fays of the-bag wheres 
in cfolws inclofed the winds. Cap. 7. mtprufic. ie 

Ve 3. A floating Ifle ] The word in the. orginal is. 
orarry : fome take it, as Exfathins remarks, for a proper. name; 
bur Arifarckas believes Homer intended to exprefs by it 2 Aoating 
Ifland, that was frequently removed by concuffions and carthquakes, 
for it is feen fometimes on the right, act other times on the left | 
hand; the like has been faid of Defos; and Herodotus thus defcribes 
the Ifland Echemis in the c&gyptian feas. Dionyfins, in his sepsia 
dai affirms, that this Ifland is not calied by the name of waxwrrs 

y reafon of its floating, but becaufe'it is an IMand of famte, and ° 
much fail’d untos or xawth by navigators; that. is, wAsouixa, or 
éy Timon masopeivess xesémm, or lying imfeas of great navigation: 
but perhaps the former opinion of Ariftarchys may be preferable, - 
as it beft contributes to raife the wonder and admiration of the — 
credulous ignorant Pheasians, which was the fole intention of 
Ubyffes. mt ae 

Thefe Iflands were feven in number, (but eleven at this day) 
Stronzyle, Hiera, Didyme, Hicefia, Lipara, Evicodes, and Phanic des, 
all lying in the Srci/ian feas, as Diodorus Siculns cellifies; but differs 
in the name of one of the Iflands. 

Strabo is of opinion, thar the Ifland call’d by Homer, the e£o- 
lian, is Strengyle; “H I’ Srpoiyvany toi dsasrupss, TA Délyes Wrsovex- 
TBO, ¥l2v9e Se Toy Ascdoy oixnous Quor. < This Mand Strongyle 
‘« abounds with fubterraneous fires, ¢>c, and here eAcius is faid 
© to have reign’d.”’ Pliny agrees with Strabe, lib. 3. but Dacier - 
underftands it to be Lipara, according to Virgil, fn. hb. 8. duc - 
in reality the feven were all call’d the ce@:lian Mlands. 


Infula Sicaninm juxta latus, -/Ecliamque 
Erigitur Liparen, fumantibus ardua faxis. 


But why is it fabled to be furrounded with a wall of brafs? Exu/fa- 
shins fays, that this may proceed ge its being almoR sescaseas + 
4 bate 


§: HOMER’s ODYSSEY. Book X. 


This happy port affords our wand’rieg fleet 
A month’s reception, and a fafe retreat. 
Ful 


but this reafon is not fufficient to give foundation to fucha fAdion. 
Dacier obferves that it is thus defcribed, becaufe of che fubterrane- 
an fires, which from time to time break out from the entrails of 
this Ifand. <Ariffetie {peaking of Lipsra, which is the moft con- 
fiderable of the crfolian Mlands, thus defcribes it; “ All nightlong 
¢c the Ifland Lipara appears enlighten’d with Gres.” ‘The fame re- 
Jation oe with Strongyle, call’d Strembelo at this day. 

Iwi 
haps not beau i give a reafon of this fiétion of the wall of 
brafs, frora this defcription of Ariffotle: All night fires appear 
(fays that Author) from this Iland, and thefe fires falling upon 
the feas, might caft a ruddy reflexion round the Iflind, which to 
navigators might look like a wall of brafs enclofing it, This is 
but a conjeQure drawn from appearances; but to write accordin 
to: appearances is allowable in Peetry, where a feeming or a re 
truth may be ufed indifferently. 

N. §. Sive bloom'ng youthsamamcand fix fair danghters.]_ Diodo- 
yas Sicelas mentions the names of the fix fons of c£olus, but is 
filent concerning his daughters, and therefore others, who can find 
myfteries in the plaineft defcription, affure us, that this is not to 
be underftood hiftorically, but allegorically: «o/ws reprefents the 

ear, his twelve children are the tweive months, fix I which are 
emale, to denose thofe fix months in which the earth brings forth 
her'fruits; by his fix fons the other monshs are underftood, in 


which the feed is fown, or tn which the herbs, fruits, ¢re. are . 


noutifhed in order to production, thefé may therefore be called 


males. But this is to darken an Author into myftery, not to ex- - 


ee him. Dagter gives-us anocher allegoricalinterpretation ;: The 
oet makes him the governor of the winds, and gives him twelve 
children, thefe denote the twelve principal winds; half of which 
children are males, half females; the males denote the winter 
winds, which as it were brood upon the earth, and generate its 
increafe; the females thofe warmer feafons of the year, when the 
more prolific winds blow, and make the earth teem with fruit- 
fulne’s: Thefe children of eolas are in continual fealts in his 


Palace; that is, the winds are continually fed by the exhalations - 


fram the earthy which may ke call’d their food or nourifhmentc : 


The brothers and fifters incer-marry; this denotes the nature of — 
the winds, which blow premifcuoufly, and one wind unites it felf 


with 


take the iiberty to propofe a conjeture, which may per- 


~s TT ——— aR 
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1¥ Full oft the Monarch urg’d me to relate 

The fall of Ilion, and the Grecian fates 

Full oft I told: At length for parting mov’d; 
The King with mighty gifts my fuit approv’d. 

The adverfe winds in leathern bags'he brac’d, 

- 20 Comprefs’d their foree, and lock 'deach ftrugeling biatt : 
For him the mighty Sire of Gods affiga’d.. 
The tempeft’s Lord, and. tyrant of the wind; 
His word alone the lift’ning terms obey, | 
Fo {mooth the deep, or {well the foamy fea. - - 


with another from all quarters of the world indifferently: The 
brothers and fifters are faid to fleep by night together; . that is; 
the winds aré nfually fill: and calm, and’as ic were reft together, 
at that feafon. But what occafion is there to have recourfe to an 
uncertain Allegory, when fuch great names as Polybins, Strabo,and 
Diederas offore us, that this relation is in part true Hiftory ; and if 
there was really fuch a King .as eo/us, why might he not be a 
father of fax fons and as many daughters? I fhould prefer a plain. 
Hiftory to a dark Allegory. aon =. 
We 9. All day they feaf-eenimtns | 
 ommonand Mufick thro’ the tfle refornd.] — - kes 

Homer was not unacquainted with the wonders related of this Ifland 
Lipara. “ In this Ifland, fays Avifotie,-a monument is reported 
% to be, of which they tell miracles: chey affure us that <hey hear 
« iffuing from it the found of titbrels os cyrthbals, plainly and 
« diftin®ly.” Itis eafy to perceive that this is founded upon the 
noife the fires make which are enclofed in the caverns of this I- 
: fland, and chat Homer alludes to the ancient name of it, which in 

the Phenician language (Meloginin, as Bochart obferves) fignifies the 
Jand of. thofe who play upon inftrumenrs. We: learn from Calfi- 
machas, in his Hymn to Diana, that Lpara ‘was originally call‘d 
‘Mel’ goums. She (Diana) wens to find ont the Cyclops: fhe found 
shem.in Lipara, for that is the name the Ifle ‘now ‘bears, but auci- 
‘ently 1¢ was call’d Meligounis; the were labouring ‘a’ bage mafs bf 
red hot iron, &c. So that Homer is not all invention, but adapts. 
his Poetry to tradition and ancient ftory. Dacter, 


Bs Thefe 
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25 Thefe in my hollow: thip the Monarch hung, 

Securely fetter’d by a filver thong. 

But Zephyrus exempt, with friendly gales 

He charg’d to fill, and guide the {welling fails: 
Rare gift! but oh, what gift to fools avails! 

30 ©Nine profp’rdus days we ply’d. the lab’ring oar; 
The tenth preftnts.our svelcome native fhore: - — 
The hills difplay the beacon’s friendly light, 

And rifing mountains gain upon our fight. 
Then firt my eyes, by watchful toils oppreft, 
35 Comply’d to take the balmy gifts of reft; 


v.32. The hills difplay the beacon’s friendly light.] Enftathiat. 
ehlecres that thefe fires were a kind of bedicons kept continually 
burning to dire& Navigators; the {moke gave notice by day, the 
light of the flame by night. Jthaca was environ’d with rocks, and 
confequently there was a neceffity for this care, to guide fea-faring 
men to avoid thofe rocks, and co point out the places of landing 
with fecurity. : 

. But is it not an imputation to. the wifdom of Usffes, to fuffer 
himfelf to be furpriz’d with fleep, when he was almoft, ready to 
enter the ports of his own country? and is it noc probable that 
the joy he muft be fuppos’d to receive at thefight of it, fhould nog 

- knduce him to a few hours watchfulnefs? Ic is eafier to defend his 
fleeping here, than in the 13th af the Odyffey: the Poet very judi-~ 
cioufly tells us, that Ulyffes for nine dayadbgether almoft continually 
wak’d and cook charge of theveffel. and the word xsxundra fhews 
that nature was wearied out, and that he fell into an involuntary 
tepofe; it can therefore be no diminution to his character to be 
forced to yield to the calls of nature, any more than it is to be 
hungry: His prudence and love of his country fudiciently appear 
from the care he took thro’ the fpace of nine days to arrive at 
it ; fo that this circumftance muft be imputed to the infigmity 

tne nature, and mot to a defed oa care or wildom. in 

be | 
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Then fir my hands did from the rudder pyt, 
(So much the love of home poffefs’d my heart) 
When lo! on. board a fond debate aroft ; 
What rare device thofe veffels might enclofe?: .— - 
40 What fum, what prize from: olws 1 brought # >" + 
Whilf to his neighbour each exprefs'd his thought, - 
Say: whence, ‘ye Gods; contending natiotis Arive 
. Who moft .fhall pleafe, who moft our Hero give? . ~ 
Long have his coffers groan’d with Trojan {poils 
45 Whilft we, the wretched part’ners.of his toils; . 
Reproach’d by ‘want, our fruitlefs labours. mours, » 
And only rich in barren fame return. 03 0 5 53 
Now olus, ye fee, augments his flore:, .. . :: 
But come, my friends, thefe myftic gifts explore. 
$© They: faid: and {oh cuss’d Fate!) the thongs unbound ; 
The gufhing tempeft {weeps the Ocean round:; re | 
: BS toe ee Snatch'd 
v. 50. They faid: and (oh cured fate!) the thongs unbound) 
‘This relation has been blam’d as imiprobable; what occafion .was. 
there to unbind the bag, when thefe companions of Ubjfes might 
have facisfy’d their curiofiry that there was no treafure in it from 
the brightnefs of it? Bat. emer himfelf obviates this objeétion, 


by telling us thatcZo/ns faften’d it in the veflel, as Eaffathins ob- 
TVves, aa eS . : - ' 


Nat & tb prvgupit xaniders : 
Boff gives us the moral of this fable or allegory, CAD, ro, Hb... 
By the winds inclofed in the bag, into which the companions of 

_ Ubffes were fo unwife as to pry, is to be underftood, thac we ought 
Bol 9 intrude inte thofe myiasis of goveramens which. the 

| 6 Prince 


/ 
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Snatch’d in the whirl, the hurried navy flew, © 
The Ocean widen’d, and the thores withdrew. 
Rowz'd from my fatal fleep, I long debate 

$s If ftill to tive, or defp'rate plunge to Fate - 
Thus doubting,’ prefirate-on ‘the deck I fay, - 
THI all the caward thoughts of ‘death pave way. 

_ Mean- while our veffels plough the liquid. plain, - 

And foon the. known olian coat regain: - 

69 Our greans the rocks re-muarmur’d to the main, 
We leap'd on fhore, and with a {canty feat 
Our thir& and husger haftily reprefs’d; 
That done, two chofén heralds ftrait attend 


Our -fecond progrefs to my royal friend; 
6s And him amidft his jovial fons we found, 
. The banquet fteaming, and the goblets crown‘d: 


Prince intends to keep fecret: The tempefts and confuftons rais’d 
by the loofing the winds, reprefent the mifchiefs and diforders 
that arife from fuch a yain curiofity in the fubje&: A.wile peo- 
le permit the winds to reft without moleftation, and fatishe them- 
Fives with thofe that the Prince is pleas’d to releafe, and believe 
them ro be the moft proper and ufeful. But whatever judgment 
4s pafa’d upon this explication, it is certainly an inftance of the ill 
confequences of avarice, and unfeafenable ana 5 : 
v. 55. If fill te live, or defp’rate plemge to Fate.) We ought 
not to infer from this paflage, that Homer thought a perfon might 
lawfully take away his own life to avoid the greateft dangers ; 
what Usffes here arifes from the violence of a fudden paf- 
Gen, and gives us 2 true picture of Human Nature: The wifelt of 
rmen afe not free front the enfirmity of paffion, but reafon corredis 
. and fubdues it. This is the cafe in the inftance before us; U/pffes 
Shas fo much of the man i him a to be liable to the paffion of 
man; butfo-eauch Vite amd wifdem es torchraib and govern it. 
-_ 8 : There 
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There humbly ftopp’d with confcious fhame and awe, ° 
Nor nearer than the gate prefum’d to draw. . 
But foon his fons their well-Known gueft defery’d, 
7° And ftarting from: their. couches loudly ery’d; : 
_Upffes here! what Demon cou’dft thou meet pein 
To thwart thy paffage, and repel thy fleet? 
“Watt thou not'furniftrd by our choicett care 
* For Greece, for home, and all thy foul held dear? 
7$-Thus they; in fiience long my fate I mourn’d, 
At length thefe words with aceent low return’d, 
Me, lock’d in fleep, my faithlefs crew bereft’ 
Of all the bleffings of your god-like gift! 
But grant, oh grant our lofs we may retrieve: - 
$0 A favour you, and you alone can give. : 
Thus I with art to move their pity try'd, | 
And touch’d the Youths; but their ftern Sire reply’d, 
Vile wretch, begone! this inftant I command — | 
Thy fleet accurs’d to leave ‘our hallow’d land. 
: Hie 


v. 83. Wile-wretch, begene!: 1] This unhofpitable charafer 
of «olms may feem contrary co the human difpolition which Ho- 
iner before afcrib’d ta him; he therefore rells us, that Udyffes ap- 
pear’d to him to. be an object’ of ‘divine vengeance, and thar to 
give him affiftance would be to’ a& againft the will of the Gods. 
But, obferves Exfathins, is rot this’an ill-chofen relation to be mada 

~ to the Phwactans, as the Critics have remark’d, and might it noc 
deter them from affifting a man whom co/ss had reje€ted as an 
enemy to the Gods? He anfwers, that ic was evident to the Phe- 
Atiansy 
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85 His baneful fait pollutes thefe blefs’d abodes, 
Whofe fate proclaims him hateful to the Gods. - 
Thus fierce he faid: we fighing went our way). 
And with defponding. hearts put off to fea. . 
The failors {pent with toils their folly: mourn, 
GO But mourn in vain; no profpect of return. 
Six days and nights a. doubtful courfe we fteer, 
The next proud Lamos’ ftately tow'rs appear, 
And Leftrigonia’s gates arife diftin’ in air. — 
The thepherd quitting here at night the plain, 
os Calls, to facceed his cares, the watchful {vain 3 boty 
But 


acians, that Ubffes was no longer under the difpledfure of Heaven, 
thac the imprecations of, Polypheme were fulfilled; he being to be. , 
tranfported to his own’ country by ftrangers, according to his 
prayer in the ninth of the Odyffzy, and confequently the Pheaci- 
ans have nothing to fear from the affiftance which they lend U4ffes, 
Vv. 94.. The Mepherd quitting here at night the plain, &c.}]. This 
age has been thought to be very difficult; but Exftathins makes 
it intelligible: The Land of the Lafrigons was fruitfu),-and fic for 
pafturage; it was the practice to tend the fheep by day, and the 
oxen by night; for it was infefted by a. Kind of fly that.was very 
eae to the oxen by day, whereas the wool af the fheep de- 
~ fended them from it: and therefore the fhepherds drove their ox- 
en to paftyre by night. HH the fame fhepherd who watched the 
fheep by day, could pafs the night without fleep, and attend the 
oxen, he perform’d a double duty, and confequently merited a 
double reward. Homer fays, that the ways of the night and day 
were near to each other; that is, the paftures of the theep and ox- 
en, and the ways that led to them were adjacenr; for the thepherd 
that drove his flocks home, (or tiqtaday, as .Homex. exprefles it,) 
‘ could call to the herdfman, who drove his herds tw. pafture, or 
iftadav, and be heard with éafe, and therefoce the sogds muft-be 
adj OLIN. o wee 7 7 
| Crates. 
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But he that {corns the chains of ‘fleep to wear, 
And adds the herdfman’s to the thephetd’s care, . 
So near the paftures, and fo fhort the way, 

His double toils may claim a double pay, 
100 And join the labours of the night and day. — 
a i Within 
Crates gives us a very different interpretation : He alerts chat 
Homer intended to exprefs the fituation of the Leffrizens, and af- 
firms that they lay under the head of the Dragon, (Kspaany dpa- 


_xoyros, which Dacier renders the tail of a Dragon) according to 
Aratns, 


incemes (xepany) axpees” 
Micyoilas Suciic, xai ava Tons AAAMANOSY. 


which Twily thus tranflates, 


Hoc caput hic pasllem fefe Subitogne recondit 
Ortus bi atque obitus partem admifcentur in unam. 
If this be true, the Poet intended to exprefs that there was {carce, 
any nightat all among the Lefrigons, according to that of Mdanilinsy 


Vixqne Ortass, -occa[us CV i homme, 


But how will chis agree with the ficuation of the Lefrigens, 
who were undoubtedly Stcifans, according to thedire@ affirmation 
of Thucydides, lib, 6. of his Hiltory? Befides, if Lefrigonia lay un- 
der the head of the Dragon, Uspffes muft have {pent feven months, 
inftead of feven days, in failing trom the -4olian Ilands to that. 
country, Neither is there any neceffity to have recourfe to this 
folution; for what fignifies che length or fhortnefs of the day to. 
the double wages of the fhepherds, when it was paid to him who | 
took upon him a double charge of watching the whole day and 
night, which comprehends the fpace of four and twenty hours;. 
which alone, whether the greater part of it was by night or days. 
entituled the fhepherd to a double reward? I therefore fhould ra- 
ther chufe the former interpretation, with which Didymms agrees. 
Novlepivat, xetl nereprved voral ilyus iol tne arorsax ; that is, ‘both 
«e the night paftures. and choke of the day, are adjagent to — 
Vey - 
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Within a long recefs a bay there lies, 0 6 ti 
Edg’d round. with cliffs, high-pointing to. the skies; .. 
‘Khe jutting fhores that fwell on either fide | 
Gontra& its mouth, and break the rufhing tide. : 

on Oe ee ee eae _  . Onur 


r 


Ic is evident that the Leffrigens alfo inhabited Formia, acity of 


Campania neat Cajeta: Thus Horace, lib. 3. Ode 17. 
li vetnfte nobilis ab Lame~weem 
Ankiere abiile dacit eriginem 

Qu: Fermisram mania dicitnr. 

Princeps 


/ 


Ye was alfo call’d Horm'e, According to Strabo, Szpule:, Aaxevindy 


lic pace, ‘Opecias reyopesvoy dit To tvepmeovs that is, “ Formia was, 


¢ built by a Laconian, call’d alfo Hormiez, from its being an ex- 
« cellent ftation for thips.”: uly had this place in view in his. 
epiftle to Atticus, lib, 2, Epif?. 13: Si vero in havc rnrtvnoy, ve- 
neris nesspoyorinv, Formias dico, And Pi'ny to the fame purpofe, 
lib. 3. cap. $. Oppidnm Formia, Hormiz ante didinm ut exiftimavé- 
ve, antigna Lefirigonnm fedes. But how will this agree with 
Humer, who places them in Sicily, and Tally and Pliny in Campania. 
an Iraly? : 
Dacrer anfwers, that they Were originally SYcilians, as appears 


from, Pliny, lib. 3. Cap. 8. Flamina, Symathus, Terias, intus Lac 
» Lrigonii wimps pridem Leontinis’ And why might noc thefe Le- 


Srrizons,-or a Colony of them, leave Sicily to fertile in Italy, as it is 


evident thé Phecians had done, and fx'’d in Corcyra’? Bochart’s . 


Opinion concerning this nation is not to be nezle&ted; the words 

aftrigens and Leontines are of the fame impert; Leffrigon is a 
Phanician name, Lais tircam, that is. 2 devomving Lion; this is ren-. 
der’d literally by the Latin word Leontinnm, and both denote the 
favage and Leonine difpofition of this people: the word Lamas is 


’ alfo of Phaenician extra: Laham, or Lahama, fignifies a Devonrer, 


from hence probably was deriv’d that Lama, who devour'd young: 
anfants, mention’d by Horace in his Art. of Pot?ry. 
Nec pranfe Lamia vivwn paeram extrahat alvo.. 


- 
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IOS Our eager failors feize the fair retreat, | 
And bound within: the port their crowded fleet : 
For here retir’d the finking billows fleep, 
And {miling calmnefs filver’d o'er the deep. 
I only in the bay refus’d to moor, 

110 And fix’d, without, my haulfers to the fhore. 

From thence we climb’d a point, whofe’airy brow 

Commands the profpeét of the plains below: - | 
No tracks of beafts, or: figns of men we found, 
But fmoaky volumes rolling from the ground, 

11$ Two with our herald thither we command, 
“With {peed to learn what. men poffefs’d the land. 
They went, and kept’ the wheel’s {mooth-beaten road 
Which to the city drew the mountain wood;. 


We are inform’d that there was 2 Queen of Libya of that name, by. 
Diodorns Siculus; fhe was a perfon of great beauty, but of great: 
barbarity. s 

v. 109. I only ithe bay refus’d tomocr.] Yt may appear at the. 
firft view, that Ulyffes ok more care of himfelf than of his com-, 
panions ; and it may be ask’d, why did he noc reftrain them from, 
enering the-bay, when fis caution p!ainly fhews that he was ap-. 
prehenfive of danger? had he more tear than the reft of the com- 
pany ? No; bue a greater forefight,; a wife man provides as far as: 
lies within his power againft all contingencies, and the event. 
fhews, that his companions were rafh, and he wife to act with fo 
much circumfpection ; they ftaid not for command, and therefore 
were juftly punifhed for acting precipirately without the direction. 
of their General and King, 


“we it tb De 


] 


Whea 
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When lo! they met, befide a cryftal {pring, . 


120 The daughter of .datipbates the King ; 


She to rtacia’s filver ftreams came down, 
(drtacia’s ftreams alone fupply the town:) 
The damfe] they approach, and ask’d what race 
The people were? who monarch of the place? 


129 With joy the Maid th’unwary ftrangers heard, 


And fhew’d them where the royal dome appear’d. ~ 
They went; but.as they-ent’ring Jaw. the Queen 
Of fize enormous, and terrific mien, 


Vv, 120. The daughter of Antiphates, &c.] Ic is not evident from 


whence Usffes had the knowledge of thefe particulars; the perfons 


wham he fent to fearch the land perifh’d in the attempt, or were - 


deftroy’d with the fleet by the Leftrigons: How then could this’ 
relation be made to Ulyffes? It is probable that he had his infor- 
mation from ‘Circe or Cal,pfo, for Cirte in the fequel of the Odyffey 
tells Ulyffes, that the was acquainted with all the fufferings that he 
had undergone by fea; and it the, as a Goddefs, knew his adven- 


tures, why mighc fhe not relate to him thefe particulars? Howser 2° 


little lower tells us, that the Leftrigoms transfix’d (séizovies) the 
companions of UlyfJes, and then carried them away on their wea- 
pons like fo many hhhes; others prefer tipovits, chat is, conneétin 

them together like a range of fifhes; both which very well exprels 


the prodigious ftrength of thefe Giants: others chufe the word. 
soralovrac, or, “they eat them. yet alive ar wt like fthes.”” 


The preference is {ubmitted to the Reader. athins. 


I will only add, that poffibly che relation of the barbarity of Po- 
Iypheme, and Antiphates, with refpe& to their eating the fleth of | 
men, may not be entirely fabulous: Modern hiftory aflures us, thac _ 


favages have been found in parts ef the world lately difcover’d, 
who eat the bodies of their enemies: It is therefore no wonder 
that the more polite and civiliz’d nations of Antiquity, look’d 
upon fuch men as monfters, and that their Poets painted them as 
uch, or perhaps aggravated the fierte, or fiercenefs of their fea- 
tures, {truck with borror at their brutal inhumanity. 


(Not 


! 
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(Not yielding to fome bulky mountain’s height) 
- 730 A fudden horror ftruck their aking fight. 
Swift at her call her husband {cowr’d away 
To wreak his hunger on the deftin’d prey; . 
One for his food the raging glutton flew, 
But two rufh’d out, and to the navy flew. 
133 Balk’d of his prey, the yelling monfter flies, 
And fills the city with his hideous cries; | 
A ghaftly band of Giants hear the rear, 
And pouring down the mountains, crowd the fhore 
Fragments they rend from off the craggy brow, 
140 And dafh the ruins on the fhips below : 
The crackling veffels burft; hoarfe groans arife, 
And mingled horrors eccho to the skies, 
The men, like fith, they ftuck upon the flood, 
And cram’d their filthy throats with human food, 
14§ whilft thus their fury rages at the bay, 
My {word our cables cut, I call’d to weigh; 
And charg’d my men, as they from fate would fie, 
Each nerve to-ftrain, each bending oar to ply. . 
The failors catch the word, their oars they {eize, 
1§0 And fweep with equal ftrokes the fmoaky feas; 
Clear of the rocks th’impatient veffel flies ; 
Whilft in the port each wretch encumber’d dies. 


With 
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With earneft hafté. my frighted failors -prefs, 
While kindling ‘tranfports glow’d at our fuccefs; 
TSS But the fad fate that-did our friends deftroy ' 
Cool’d ev'ry: breaft, and damp’d the rifing joy. Z 
Now dropp’d our anchors in th’. Ezan bay, 
Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the Day; 


v. 158, Woere Circe dwelt. . Hefind in his Theegony agrees with 
Homer as to the Genealogy of Circe and e£etes. : : 
"Herteo SY axamarre rine wauth axeanive 
Tleponic, Kipeny v8 xos "Asnruy Baosrne, 


That is, * Perfeis the daughter of Oceanus bore to Phebns, Circe and 
« King c@ictes.’. But why are they fabled to be the offspring of 
the fun? Enffathias anfwers, either from their high birch, as the 
great perfunages of Antiquity were call’d: Asoyersis, or the fons of 
Fepiter, and the Sun in the ancient Mythology reprefenced that, 
Deity; or from their extraordinary beauty, which might be come 
par’d co the Sun, og from. their ces actions. , But perhaps 
the whole might be deriv’d from the way of fpeaking among the: 
Orientals; at this day. we are ifform’d fromthe beft Hiftoriang,: 
that fuch language prevails in the eaftefn countries, and Kings and 
great perfonages are call’d the brothers or offspring of the Sun. 
This ¢<a is a mounrain or promortory in Italy: perhaps ori- 
ginally an Ifland, and Aull .keeping-the refemblance-of it. Thay 
Procopins, Gothicorem, lib. 1. Circeium hand modico tralu in mare 
porredinm infula fpcciem ‘fort, tam praternavigantibus quam terrefiré 
itineve praterenntibus: and Strabo, Lib. $. Kipnecloy opog vuosdiZov Sa~. 
- — adtln ty ned: dasos.- But ts the relation’ that Homer makes of this- 
Ifland, and of Circe, agreeable to truth? Undoubtedly it is not; but, 
Homer was very «well acquainted with the ftory of Mcdea, and ap-- 
plies what was reported of that Enchantréfs to Circe, and gives. 
the name of c#a to the Iland of ‘Circe,’ ih tefemblance to -#a5 
a city of Colches, the country of Medea and cAetes, That ‘Homer 
was not a ftranger to the ftory of Medea is evident, for he men- 
tions the fhip Argo in the cwel{th Odyfey, im which Faufer fail’d) 
to Colchos, where Medea fell in love with him; fo that tho’ Circe 
be a fabled’ Deity, yee what Homer fays of her, .was applicable toy 
the charaéter of another perfon, and confequently a juft foundation 
: for a ory in Poetry, With this opinion Strabe agrees, i 
aia: ler 
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Her Mother Perse, of, old Ocean's, fisainy . jt 
160 Thus from the Sua def{cended, .and the Maia. “ead 
{From the fame. lineage ftern ates. came; aa 
The fag-fatn’d brother of th’. enchantrefs dame) be ere 
Goddefs, and Queen, to wham .the pow ‘rs. -balang:: 5°; 


Of dreadful Magic, and .conamandiig Seng.) 2... 1 
165 Some God diretting, ,to- this i 
Silent we came, and-mielgachely lay; 2 Dr 2 
Spent and o’erwatch’d., Fwo days:and nights roll’d ont, 
And now the third fucceeding’: morning fhone.:.:: te ot | 


I climb’d a cliff, with {pegs and Sword in band, |." - », 
140 Whofe ridge. o’erlogk’d-a _ faady.length ofland; 


v. 169.7 climb ia s Chiff: an Séaliger Ub" “$: “Of ‘his Porties-obfervesy 
tha: cnere is a general refemblance beo een Ubffes. in- Homer, and, 
ciness in Vi rEih and that Entas ‘a&ts in ‘the finite manner’ as 
Ulyffes. 


Y 


: ane Se oe tes? 2S 
Explorare » novos, quas vento accefferit obaty auras ie eater 
Qai: tentants ‘(aso incalta.videty: heminefae Serene, — a 


1 RERTETE confiitnite , de, Sead 
re Mi eR Be” pegs -n:T 


. é ‘ 
a 7 ae *¢@ tee caer 
cv Ao wits Leland s 4G goss He ] ol +m we- ee | . 


That Critic remarks; that tho? sia attitudes of the two. Herseg ee 


‘are the fame, yet they‘are drawn’ by Virgil with! 'a-more mafterly 
hand : Fafior ©: latior Eomerns. imveniet ars, gidtior, Virgilias, & WR 
meris affridier. 

‘Ubffes himfelf here ‘takes .« general. yiew of the Ifland, bue 
fehds his companions for a more particular ‘mformation’; ‘this bier: 
neceflary to introduce fhe: follgwang :fogy,: and. give, iam cain 
probability; if he had made the experiment” in Ais own Fay 
his virtue eould have déem proof abaisiGt chee: Groceries of Cigces and 
confequently there could not have been room for @ defcription of | 
ber enchancments. Enftathins. 

I 


To 
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To learn if aught of mortal works appear; 
Or chearful voice of mortal ftrike the ear ? . 
From the high point I mark’d, in diftant view, 
A ftream of curling {moke afcending blue; 

173 And {piry tops, the tufted trees above, 
Of Circe’s Palace bofom’d in the grove. . 

Thither to hafte, the region to’explore, 

Was firft my thought: but fpeeding back to fhore 
I deem’d it beft to vifit fir my crew, 

18qQ And fend out {pies the dubious coaft to view. 
As down the hill I folitary go, :° 
Seme pow’'r divine who pities humin woe 
Sent a tall ftag, defcending from the weod, 
To cool his fervor in the cryftal flood; 

18$ Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank he lay, 
Stretch’d forth, and panting “in the funny ray. 
I lanc'd my-fpear, and with a fudden wound 


Tranfpierc’d his back, and fix’d him to the ground. 


390 fe falls, and mourns his fate with human cries: 
Thro’ the wide wound the vital {pirit flics. — 
I drew, and cafting on the river fide 
The bloody {pear, his gather’d feet I ty’d — 
| With twining ofiers which the bank’d fupply'd. 


as oO oe te" 
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19S An ell in length the pliant whifp I weav'd, 
‘And the huge body on my fhoulders heav’d: 
‘Then leaning on the {pear with both my hands, 
Up-bore my load, and preft the finking fands 
With weighty fteps, ’till at the fhip I threw 
200 The welcome burden, and befpoke my crew. 
- Chear up, my friends! it is not yet our fate 
To glide with ghofts thro’ Pluto’s gloomy gate. 
Food in the defart land, behold ! is giv’n, 
_ Live, and enjoy the providence of beav’n. 
The joyful crew furvey his mighty fize, 
30§ And on the future banquet feaft their eyes, 
_As buge in length extended lay the beats 
Then wah their hands, and haften to the featft. 
There, ‘till the fetting fan rowl’d down the light, 
They fate indulging in the genial rite. 
210 When evening rofe, and darknefs cover’d o'er 
| ‘The face of things, we flept along the fhore. 
~ ‘But when the rofy morning warm’d the eatft, 
_ My men I fummon’d, and thefe words addreft. 
Followers and friends ; attend what I propofe: 


21§. Ye fad companions of Uiyffes’ woes! 


«> 
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We know not here what land before us lies, . 
Or to what quarter now we turn our ¢yes, | 
Or where the fun thall fet, or where fhall rife? 


v.218. Or-where!the fim‘fhall fet, or where fhall rife} “The in- 


eee of this paflage are various; fome, fays Enftathius, 
ju 


ge thefe. words not to proceed -fronr the ignorance of Uhffess . ~ 


bur that they are the language of defpair fuggelted by his continu- 
al calamities: For' how could U/ffes be ignoranr of the eaft or weft, 
when he faw the fun rife and fet every day? others underftand -it 
to fignifie, thac he was ignorant of ‘the clime of the world (cv 
noo mins xriuates; io which-chis Ifland lay. Strabs was of. opin 
on, that the appearances of the heavenly bodies, as the ftars, Gc. 
were different in chis liland from the pofition which he had ever 
before obferv’d in any sane & and therefore he might well con- 


. fefs his ignoranze, and exprels his concern for hig almoft defperate 


condition. He und¢rftafids by nas all that region thro” which the 


Sun paffes oppofite to the Norch. Itis. true, that the fourquarters: 


of the world mzy be fuppofed to be here mention’d by U/yffes, 
as may exprefg the fouthern parts thro” which the fun pafles, and 
Segoe the oppofite quarcer,s which may be faid comparatively to be 
feos, or dark: And then the rifing and fetting of the fun, will 
undeniably denoze the eaftern and weftern regions. Spondanus is 
ot opinion, that Homer inrended co exprefs the four quarters of 
the world, otherwife the fecond verfe is a tautology: Dacier.calls 
it an explication af the firft defcription. And indeed the mind of 


man is apt ta dweil long upon any obje&, by which it is deeply . 
affeGted, as Uly/fes muft here be fuppofed ro bey ‘and chelefore he 


might enlarge upox the fentiment advanced in the former kine. 
The meaning then will be this, I know not, fays that Heroe, 
where this Lfharad' hies, ovhether ealt or weft, where che Sun rifes, 
or where he fers. , I fhould therefore underftand Uly/fes to mean, 
that he-knows not how this Ifland lies with refpe& oo the reft of 
the werld, and efpecially to Ithaca his own country. This is evi- 
dence from his condu& wheh he fail’d from Formia the: land of the 
Lefirizons; for inftegd of making toward the eaft where Ithaca 


Jay, he bore to this Mandof Circe, whicts -liés, on’-tHe iwe of | -— 


Formia. 


i Here 


3 
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a 
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Here let us think (if thinking be not vain} 


220 If any counfel, any hope remain. eS 


Alas! from. yonder Promontory’s brow, 
I view’d the coaft, a-region flat and low; 
Aa Ifle ineircled with the boundlefs floods 


A length of thickets, and entangled wood. © 


22 Some fmoak I faw amid the foreft rife, 


And all around it only feas and skies! a 
With broken hearts my fad companions ftood, 
Mindful of Cyclops and his human food, 


And horrid Leftrygms, the men of blood, 


230 Prefaging tears apace began to rain ; 


235 Appointed brave Exrylochus the guide. 


But tears in mortal miferies are vain. 
In equal parts I ftrait divide my band, ~ 
And name a chief each party to command; 
I led the one, and of the other fide 


ivr 


v.220. If any connfel, any hope remain.} This expreffion miy 
be thought unworthy of the mouth of an Heroe, and ferve only 
to caufe his companions to defpair; but in reality it has a double 
effet, it gives us a lively pi&ture of Homan Nature, which in the 
greateft men will fhew fome degrees of fenfibiliry, and at the fame 


time it arms his friends againft furprize, and fets the danger they 


are in full before their eyes, thac they may proceed with due cir- 
cumfpeétion. We do not find that Ulyffes abandons himfelf co 
defpair, he ftill a&s like a brave. man, but joyns wifdom with 
bravery, and proceeds at once with the caution of a Philofopher, 
and the fpirit of an Heroe. 


. a 


VoL. IIL. . 6 Then 
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Then in the brazen helm the lotts we throw, 
And fortune cafts Enrylochus to go: 

He march’d, with twice eleven in his train: 
Penfive they march, and penfive we remain. 


240 The Palace in a woody vale they found, . 


High rais’d of flene; a thaded {pace around: 
Where mountain wolves and brindled lions roam, 
{By magic tam’d) familiar to the dome, 

“ 8 a With 


v. 236. hes in the brazen helm the lotte we throw.) Dacer is 
of opinion that Uly/fes caft lotts out of an apprehenfion of being 
difobey’d if he had given pofitive commands; : 
ang fo greatly difcourag’d by the adventures of Polypheme and the 
Lefirigons. Ic will bea nebler reafon, and more worthy ‘of an 
Heroe to fay, that Ulyffes was fo far from declining 2 common 
danger, that he fubmits himfelf to an equal chance with his com- 
panions to undertake it: This expedition appear’d very hazardous, 
and if he had-dire&ly commanded a fele& number of his men ro 
attempt it, they might have thought he had expofed them to ab 
moft certain deftru&ion ; but the contrary condu@ takes away this 
apprehenfion, and at the fame time fhews the bravery of Ubffes, 
who puts himfelf upon a level with the mearieft of his foldiers, 
and is ready to expofe his perfon to an equality of danger. 

Ulyffes divides his men into two bodies ; each contains two and 

twenty men: This is agreeable, obferves Exffathius, to the former 
account of Hamer; each veflel carried fifty men, fix: out of every 
one were deftroy’d by the Ciconians, and therefore forty four is the 
exa& number, inclufive of himfelf and che furviving company. 

V. 242. Where mountain wolves and brindled lions, ce]. Virgil 
has borrow’d almoft this whole defcription of Circe, and as Saliger 
. judges, perhaps with good reafon, greatly improv’d it, . 

Fine exandivi gemitus ircqne leonum. : 
Vincla recufantam, & fera {ub nodle rudentam, 
Setigerique fists, atque iss prafepibus afi, Ort. 
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With gentle blandifhment our men they meet, 


245 And wag their tails, and fawning lick their feet. 


As 


From hence we heard rebelloveing from the main; 

The roars of lions that refufe the chain, 

The grants of briftied bears, and groans of bears, 

And herds of howling wolves that fian the failors ears: 
Thefe frem their caverns, at the clofe of night, 

Fill the fad Ifle with borror and affright : 

Darkling they monrn their fate, whem Circe’s pow’r, 
That watch'd the Moon, and planetary hour; 

With words and svicked herbs, from human kind. . 
Had alter’d, and in brutal fhapes confin'd, Dryden. 


Ic muft be confefs’d, that Ive leomem vincla recufantum, and the 
epithets and fhort defcriptions adapted to the nature of each fa- 
vage, are beautiful additions. Virgil likewife differs from Homer 
in the manner of the defcription: Homer draws the beaits with a 
gentlenefs of nature; Virgil paints them with the fiercenefs of fa- 


_vages. The reafonof Homer’s conduct is, becaufe they ftillretain’d 


the fentiments of men, in the forms of beafts, and confequently. 
their native tendernefs. 

There is a beautiful moral couch’d under this fable or allegory : 
Homer intended to teach, as Ex/fatkinxs remarks, that pleafure and 
fenfuality debafe men into beafts. Thus Socrates underftood it as 
Xenephon informs us.’ Perhaps, adds Dacier, by the fawning 
wolves and lions that guard the portals of -Circe’s Palace, the Pues 
means to reprefent the attendants of fuch houfes of debauchery, 
which appear gentle and courteous, tut are in reality of a brutal 
-difpofition, more dangerous than lions, But upon what foun- 
dation is this fable built ? Many writers inform us, that Circe was 
a famous Courtezan; and that her beauty drew her admirers as it 
were by enchantment, Thus Horace writes;: | 

Ba a. ; coamnem womeirces pocnla nofits 
2s, aft cam fociis Rultns, cupidufane bibiffet, 
Sxb domina' Meretrice fuiffet turpis & excorsy 
Vixiffet canis immundus, vel amica into fxs. 


C2 Te 
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As from fome feaft a man returning late, 


His faithtul dogs all meet him at the gate, 3 
Rejoicing 


It is evident, that Ubffes had a very intimate commerce with 
Circe, for Hefied writes that he had. two. fons by hers. grins and 
Latinas, who afterwards reign’d in Txfcany; other Authors call 
them Naafithous and Te/egonas. 


Kipun JY Hinks Suyarnp varspievid'ao 
Teivar’ 'Odveciog rarscigpoves &¥ psroTwrs 
“Ay prov, id Acrivoy. 


Dyomyfins Halicarn, and Ariftotle mention Telegoxas as the fon of 
Circe and Ulyffes, who afterwards flew his father with the bone of 
‘ @ fth inadvertently. Thus Horace, | | 


Telegeni juga Parritida. 


But then is not this intrigue a breach of Morality, and conjugal 
anfidelity in that Heroe? I refer the Reader to Note XIV. of the 
fitth book of the Odyfzy: I fhall only add, that the notions of Mo- 
rality are now very different from whac they were in former ages: 
Adultery alone was efteemed criminal, and punifh’d with death 
by the ancient Heathens: Concubinage was not only permitted, 
but thought to be honourable, as appears from the practice, not 
valy ot Heroes, but even of the Pagan Deities; and confequently 
this was the vice of the age, not, in particular of Ufyffes. But 
there is a ftronger obje&tion againft Usyffes, and it may be asked, 
how is he to be vindicated for wafting no lefs {pace than a whole 
year in dalliance with an harlot? Penelepe and his country feem 
both forgotten, and confequently he appears to negleét his own re- 
ettablifhmenr, the chief defign of the Odyffcy: What adds fome 
weight to this obfervation is, that his companions feem more fen- 
fible of his long abfence from his cal and regret it more than 
that Heroe; for they awake him out of his dream, and intreat 
him to depart from the Ifland. _ Is is therefore neceffary wm take 
away this objection: for if it be unanfwerable, Us/ffes is guilty of 
all the miferies of his family and countrys~by neglecting to redrefs 
them by returning; and. therefore he muff ceafe to be an Heroe, 
and 1s no longer to be propos’d as a pattern of Wifdom;, and imi- 
tation, as he is in the age of the Odyffey. But the ftay of 
Ul,ffes is involuntary, and confequently irreproachable; he at 
3 e 
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Rejoicing round, fome morfel to receive, 
(Such as the good man ever us’d to give.) 
-25O Domeftick thus the grifly beafts drew near ; 
They gaze with wonder, not unmixt with fear, 
- Now on the threfhold of the dome they ftood, 
fend heard a voice refounding thro’ the wood: 
Plac’d at her loom within, the Goddefs fung ; 
255 The vaulted roofs and folid pavement rung. 


the power of a Deity, and therefore not capable of depart:ng with 
out her permiffion: this is evident: for upon the remonfirance 
made by his companions, he dares not undertake his voyage with- 
out her difmiffon. His asking confent plainly fthews thar it was 
not fafe, if praQicable, to go away without it; if he had beena 
free agent, her leave had been unneceflary: ’tis crue, the tells him 
fhe will not detain him any longer again{ft his inclinations; but 
this does not imply that his ftay till then had been volunrary, or 
that he never had intreated to be difmifled before, but rather in- 
timates the contrary: it. only fhews thac now at laft the is willing 
he fhould go away. But why fhould Ud/ffes ftand in need of be- 
ing admonifhed by his companions? does not this imply that he 
was unmindful of returning? This is only an evidence that the 
were defirous fo return as well as be; but he makes.a wife ufe 
of their impatience, and takes an occafion from their importuni- 
ties to prefs for an immediate difmiffion. ye 
In fthore, Iam not pleading for perfection in the character of 
Ulyffes: Human Nature allows ic not, and therefore it is not co be 
afcribed to it in Poetry. But if Udyffes were here guilty, his cha- 
raéter ceafes to be of a piece; we no longer intereft our felves in 
his misfortunes, fince they are all owing to his own folly: the 
nature of the Poem requires, that.he fhould be continually endea-. 
vouring to reftore his affairs: if then he be here funk into a Le- 
thargy> his,charaGer is ac once loft, his calamities are a juft pu- 
nifhment, and the moral of the Odyffey is deftroy’d, which is to 
Shew Wifdom and Virtue rewarded, and Vice and Folly punithed 
by the death of the fuitors, and re-eftablifhment of Ulyfes. 


C3 a ‘O’er 
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O’er the fair web the rifing figures fhine, 
Immortal labour! worthy hands divine. 
Polites to the reft the queftion mov’d, — 
| (A gallant leader, and a man I lov’d.) 
269 What voice celeftial, chaunting to the leom 
(Or Nymph, or Goddefs) ecchos from the room? *° 
Say fhall we feek accefs? With that they call ; 
And wide unfold the portals of the half. 
The Goddefé rifing, asks her guefts to flay, 
26 Who blindly follow where fhe leads the way. 
Exrylochus alone of all the band, 
Sufpecting fraud, more prudently. remain’d. 
On thrones around, with downy coverings grac’d, 
With femblance fair th’unhappy men fhe plac’d, 
270 Milk newly preft, the facred flow’r of wheat, 
And honey frefh, and Prammian wines the treat: 
But venom’d was the bread, and mix’d the bow], 
With drugs of force to darken all the foul: 
| 7 Seon, 


v. 272. But venom'’d was the bread, and min'd the bowl.) Ic is 
an undoubted truth, that Homer afcribes more power to thefe ma- 
gical drugs and Incantations than they have in reality; but we 
are to remember that he is fpeaking before a credulous audience, who. 
readily believed thefe improbabilities, and at the fame time he 
very judicioufly provides for the fatisfa&tion of his more under- 


ftanding Readers, by couching an excellent moral under his fables ; - 


vix. that by indulging our appetites we fink below the dignity of 
Human Nature, and degenerate into brutality. ; 
cba | — 
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Soon in the lufcious feaft themfelves they ‘oft, 
Aad drank Oblivion of their native coaft. — 
Inftant her circling wand the Goddefs waves, 
To hogs transforms ’em, and the Sty receives, 


7 
* 


I am notin the number of thofe who believe that there never 
were any Magicians who perform’d things of an uncommon na- 
ture: The ftory of Fannes and Fambres, of the Witch of Endor, 
and Simon Magus, are undeniable inftasces of the contrary. Magic 
is fuppos’d to have been firft practis’d in c#gypt, and to have 
{pread afterwards among the Chaldeans: It is very evident that Ho- 
mer had been in eZgypt, where he might hear an account of the 
wonders perform’d by it. Dacter is of opinion, that thefe deluderss 
or Magicians, were mimics of the real miracles of Aéofes, and that 
they are defcribed with a wand, in imitation of that great Pro- 

het. . 

But if any perfon thinks that Magic is mere fable, and never 
had any exiftence, yet eftablifh’d fame and common opinion jutfti- 
fy 2 Poet for ufing it. What has been more ridicul’d than the 
winds being inclofed in a bag by e£olns, and committed to Ul ffes ? 
but as abfurd as this appears, more countries than Lapland pre- 
tend to the power of felling a ftorm or a fair wind at this das, 
as is notorious from travellers of credit: and perhaps a Poet would 
not even in thefe ages be thought ridicuious, if {peaking of L.a- 
land, he thould introduce one of thefe Venefica’s, and defcribe the 
ceremonies fhe ufed in the performance of her pretended incanta- 
tions. Milton not unhappily has introduc’d the imagin’d power 
of thefe Lapland Witches into his Paradife Lof, 


cnmome The night-hag, when call’a 
In fecret, viding thro the air fhe comes, 
Luv'd with the fmell of infant blood, te dance 
With Lapland Witches, while the labouring Moon 
Eclipfes at their charms, 


In thort, Virgil has imitated Homer in all thefe bold Epifodes,. and. 
Horace calls them the Miracles of the Ody/fey. 
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No more was {een the human form divine, 
Head, face and members briftle into {wine: 

280 Still curft with fenfe, their minds remains alone, | 
And their own voice affrights them when they groan, 
Mean-while the Goddefs in difdain beftows 
The maft and acorn, brutal food! and ftrows 
The fruits of corne?, as their feaft, around ; 

285 Now prone, and groveling on unfav’ry ground. 

Exrylochus with penfive fteps and flow, 
Aghaft returns; the meffenger of woe, 
And bitter fate. To fpeak he made effay, 
In vain effay’d, nor would his tongue obey, 

290 His {welling heart deny’d the words their way: 


vy. 278, Ne omcve was feen the bioman firm dtuine, &c.] Longte 
nits here reports a Criticifm of Zei/es; he is very pleafine upon 
this transformation of the companions of Ulpffes, and calls them, 
ts {qnea. ing pics of Homer: we may gather trom this inftance the 
nature of his Criticif{ms, and conjeéture that they tended to turn 
the fineft incidents of Hemer into ridicule. Burlefque was his ta- 
lent, and inftead of informing the reufon by pointing out the er- 
rors of the Poem; his only aim was to make his Readers laugh ; 
but he drew upon himfelf the indignation of all the learned world : 
he was known by the name of the vile Thracian flave, and liv’d 
in great want and poverty; and pofterity profecutes his memory 
with the fame animofity. The man was really very learned, “as 
Dionyfias Halicarn. informs us: His morals were never reproach’d, 
and yer, as Vitrwvins relates, he was crucify’d by Ptolemy, of as 0- 
thers write, fton’d to death, or burne alive at Smyrna; fo that his 
only crime was his defamation of Homer: a tragital inftance of 
the great value which was fet upon his Poetry by antiquity, - a 
of the danger of attacking a celebrated Author with malice and 


EnVyYe 
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~ 
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But {peaking tears the want of words fupply, 
And the full foul burits copious from his eye. - 
Affrighted, anxious for our fellows fates, 
We prefs to hear what fadly he relates. 

295 We went, Ulyjes! (fuch was thy command) 
Thro’ the lone thicket, and the defart land. 


. A Palace 


v. 295, &c. We went, Ulyfles! (fnch was thy command)| We 
have here a very lively picture of aperfon in a great fright, which 
was admir'd, obferves Exffathius, by the Ancients: There is not 
ogly a remarkable harmony in the flowing of the Poetry, but the 
very manner of {peaking reprefents the ‘Fiforder of the fpeaker ; 
he is in too great an emotion to introduce his {peech by any Pre- 
face, he breaks at once into it, without preparation, a6 if he 
could not foon enough deliver his thoughts. Longinsws quotes thefe. 
lines as an inftance of the great judgment of Homer: there is no- 

* thing, fays that Critic, which gives more life to a difcourfe, than 
the taking away the conneGions and conjun@ions; when the dif- 
courfe is not bound together and embarrafs’d, it walks and flides 
along of ic felf, and will want very little oftentimes of going falt~ 
er even than the thought of the Oraror: Thus in Xenophon, Foire 
ing their buc'lers, they gave back, they fought, they flew, they dyd 
together; of the fame nature is that of Exrylochis, 


‘We went, Ulyllesmemefuch was thy command a 
Aces we fonghtmmmanor was accefs deay’d: 
Radiant fhe came—mmmthe portals open’d wide, &c. 
I only wait behind——mmof all the train; 
Z waited long——~and ey'd the doors in vain: | 
‘The reff are vani{h'd——none repafv'd the rate, 


t coos 


Thefe periods thus cut off, and yet pronounc’d with precipiratt- 


on, are figns of a lively forrow; which at the fame time hinders, 
yet forces him to {peak. . 


Many fuch hidden tranfitions are to be found in Virgil, of equal 
beauty with this of Hemer: - 
Ade, me, inguam ni feci, in me convertite tela, 
Cs | Hece 
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A Palace ina woody vale we found 
‘Brown with dark forefts, and with fhades around. 
A voice celeftial eccho’d from the doom, 


300 Or Nymph, or Goddefs, chaunting to the loom. 


Accefs we fought, nor was accefs deny’d: 
Radiant fhe came; the portals open’d wide: 
The Goddefs mild invites the guefts to ftay: 
They blindly follow where fhe leads the way. 
2 _ 3 I only 


Here the Poet fhews the earneftnefs of the fpeaker who is in fo 
much hafte to fpeak, that his thoughts run to the end of the 
fenrence almoft before his tongue can begin it. Thus Achame- 
nides in his flight from the Cyc-opss 


. Per fidera teffors . 
Per faperes, atqxe hoc cali fpirabile lumens - 
Zallte me, Tencri. te Be. 


yere the Poet makes no conneftion with the preceding difcourfe; 
bur leaves out the ingnit, to exprefs the precipitation and terror of 
Achamenides. ee 

-But our countryman Spenfer has. equall’d if not furpafs’d thefe 
great Poets of Antiquity, in painting a “figure of Terror in the 
ninth Canto of the ‘Fairy Queen, where Sir Trevifan flies from 
Defpair. YS asi 


He anfooer'd nought at all: but adding now 
Fear to bis firft amazement, flaring wide 
With fieny eyes, and heartle{s hollow hues 

:. | séiftonift’d flood, as one that had efpy’d 
Unfernal ferries, with. their chains anty'd x 
Him yet again, and yet again befpake 
The senile Knight; soho nonght to him reply’ d 


But 
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3 - “305 I only wait behind, of all the train ;: 

I waited long, and ey’d the doors in vain: 
The reft are vanith’d, none repafs'd the gate 
And not a man appears.to tell their fate. 

I heard, and inftant o’er my ‘fhoulders flung: 

3.10 The belt in which my weighty faulchion hutg; 

(A beamy blade) then feiz'd the bended bow, 
And bad him guide the way, refolv’d:to go. 


But trembling every joint did inly quakes Se Balans 
And fantt’ring tongue at laft, thefe words feem’d forth to fakes 
For God’s dear love, Sir Knight, do me not fay, 

For lo! he comes, he comes, faft after me, 

Eft looking back, would fain have ran away. . 


The defcription fets the figure full before our eyes, he 8 

~ fhort, and in broken and interrupted periods, which excellently re- 
prefent the agony of his thoughts; and when he is a little more 
confirm’d and embolden’d; he proceeds, 


And am I now in fafety fure, quoth hes 

From hins who would have forced me to die? 
And is the point of Death now turn'd frem me? 
Then I may tell this baplefs Hiftory, 


We fee-he breaks out into interrogations, which, as Longinus ob- 
ferves, give great motion; ftrength,-andaétion to difcourfe. If the: : 
Poet had:proceeded fimply, the expreffion had not been equal to 
- ‘the occafion ; but by thefe fhort queftions, he-gives ftrength to it,. 
and thews the diforder of the fpeaker, by the fudden ftarts and 
vehemence of the periods. The whole Cantoof Defpair is a piece of 
inimitable aaa the piGure of Sir Trevifan has a general. refem- 
blance to this of Esrylochns, and feems to hays been copy’d after 
it, as will appear upon comparifon, as ne 7 


> oy meen He, 
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He, proftrate falling, with both hands embrac'd 
My knees, and weeping thus his fuit addrefs’d, 

31g O King belov’d of Hove! thy. fervant {pare, 
And ah, thy felf the rafh attempt forbear ! 

Never, alas! thou never -fhalt return, Ks» , 
Or fee the wretched for whofe lofs we mourn, 
With what remains, from certain ruin fly, 

320 And fave the few not fated yet to die. 
- Lanfwer'd ftern. Inglorious then remain, 
Here featt and loiter, and defert thy train. 
: 7 | Alone; 


‘Vy. 313. Wath both hands embrac’d my knees ] The 
~ character of Exrylochus, who had married Chimene the filter of U- 
Iyffes, is the charaéter of a brave man, who being witnefs to the 
dreadful fate of his companions is diffident of himfelf, and judges 
thac the only way to conquer the danger is to fly from it. To 


fear upon fuch an occafion, obferves Dacier, is not Cowardice, but , 


W.fdom. But what is more remarkable in this defcription, is the 
art of Homer in inferting che chara&er of a brave man under fo 
great a confternation, to fet off the character of Uhffes, who knows 
how at once to be bold and wife; for the more terrible and defpe- 
rate the adventure is reprefenced by Esrylochns, the greater appears 
the intrepidity of Ubifes, who trufting to his own wifdom, and 
che affiftance of the Gods, has the courage to attempr it. What 
adds to the merit of the aétion is, that he undertakes it folely for 
his companions, es Horace defcribes him: 


Dam fibiy dum fociis reditem parat, afpera mutta 
Pertalit, adverfis rerum immerfabilis undis. 


Inglorions thes remains 
Here feaf? and lester. 


V. 32%. 


This expreftion ts ufed ecetie by hives, and in derifion of . 
ly 


his fearss Dacier remarks, that U/yffes having not feen what is re- 
lated by Esryloshus, believes his refufal to return, proceeds from 


is faint-heartednefs: An inftance, adds the, that we PeMeNay 
orm 
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Alone, unfriended, will I tempt my way; 
The laws of Fate compell, and I obey. 
325 This faid, and {cornful turning from the fhore 
My haughty ftep, I ftalk’d the vally o’er. 
Till now approaching nigh the magic bow’r, | 
Where dwelt th’enchantrefs skill’d in herbs of pow’r ; 
A form divine forth iffu’d from the wood, | 
330 (Immortal Hermes with the golden rod) 
| In human femblance. On his bloomy. face 
Youth fmil'd celeftial, with each opening grace: 
He feiz’d my hand, and gracious thus began. 
Ah whither roam’ft thou? much-enduring maa! 
335 O blind to fate! what led thy fteps to rove 
The horrid mezes of this magic grove? 
Each friend you feek in yon-enclofure lies, . 
All loft their form, and habitants of ftyes. 


form wrong judgments of mens actions, when we are ignorant of 
the: motives of them. I confefs I am of ar sal that there is 
fome degree of cowardice in the chara&er of Earylochus: A man 
truly brave would not exprefs fuch confufion and terror in any ° 
extremity ; he is not to be infpirited either by U/y/fes, or the ex- 
ample of his other companions, as appears from the fequel, info- 
much that Ufpffes threatens to kill him for a coward; this prevails — 
over his firit fears, and he fubmits to meet a future danger, mere- 
ly to avoid one that is prefent. What makes this obdfervation 
more juft is, that we never fee a brave man drawn by Homer or 
Virgil in fuch faint colours; but they always difcover a prefence 
of mind upon all emergencies. 


\ 
Think’ft 
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Think’ thou by wit to model their efcape? 

340 Sooner fhalt thou, a ftranger to thy fhape, 

Fall prone their equal: Firft thy danger know, 
Then take the antidote the Gods beftow. 

The plant I give thro’ all the direful bow’r 
Shall guard thee, and avert the evil hour. 

345 Now hear her wicked arts. Before thy eyes 
The bow! fhall fparkle, and the banquet rife. 
Take this, nor from the faithlefs feaft abftain, 
For temper'’d drugs and poyfons fhall be vain.. 


Soon as fhe {trikes her wand, and gives the word,. 


350 Draw forth and brandifh thy refulgent {word, 

And menace death: thofe menaces fhall move 
” Her alter’d mind to blandifhment and love. 

Nor fhun the bleffing proffer’d to thy arms,. 
Afcend her bed, and tafte celeftial charms: 

3$$ So fhall thy tedious toils a refpite find,. 
And thy loft friends return to humankind. 
But {wear her firft by thofe dread oaths that tie 
The pow’rs below, the bleffed in the sky; 
Left to the naked fecret fraud be meant, 

360 Or magic bind thee, cold and impotent. 
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Thus while he fpoke, the fovereign plant he drew, 
Where on th’all-bearing earth unmark’d it grew, 
And thew’d its nature and its wondr’rous pow’r: 
Black was the root, but milky white the flow’r; 


36S Moy the name, to mortals hard to find, 
But all is eafy to th’ ethereal kind. 
This Hermes gave, then gliding off the glade. 


Shot to Olympus from the woodland thade, 
| | - While 


Ve 361. ~The fovercign plant he grew, 
Where on th’all-bearing earth anmark’d it grew, &c.] 
This whole paflage is to be underftood allegorically. Mercury 
i Reafon, he baie the God of Science: The plant which he gives: 
asa prefervative againft incantation is inftru€tion; the root of it is. 
black, the flower white and fweet; the root denotes that the foun- 
dation or principles of inftru@ion appear obfcure and bitter, and 
are diftafteful ac fir, according to that faying of Plato, The begine 
nings of infirudion are always accompanied with reludtance and pain. 
The flower of Moly is white and fweet ;. this denotes that the fruits 
ef inftrudtion are {weet, agreeable, and nourifhing. Mercary 
gives this plant; this intimates, that all inftruction is the gift of 
Heaven: Mercery brings it not with him, but gathers it from the 
place where he ftands, to fhew that Wifdom is not cenfin’d to 
places, but that every where it may be found, if Heaven vouchfafes - 
to difcover it, and we are difpofed to receive and follow ir. 
Thus Jfocrates underftands the Allesor? of Moly; he adds, Txpey 
sivas picay avrg To SX Meidvos arbor, Asuxov xara pina dd oH Te 
TiAKs wrasdtias Anmporwra, Ibn Kai Td HU nai Tpogsoy. The root 
of AZoly is bitter, but the flower of it white as milk, to denote 
the excellency of inftruétion, as well as the ure and utility 
of it inthe end. He further illuftrates the Allegory, by adding 
Keparuc ric masSbias si xl eh Yarants ixtrug dad yarunsis, Orc, 
° ‘That is, ‘ the fruits of inftru@ion are not only white as milk, 
but fweet though they {pring from a bitter root. Enffathins. 
Maximus Tyrins alfo gives this ftory an allegorical fenfe, Differt. 16. 
Audrey piv roy 'Odvocta sy opt, ais wavloiass cupepopaic etyrileyvar . 
Mave apeth cailes, Tero AUTO: TO Kipxne Madu, této vo ty Sarare 
Tn xpid ever; that is, * Doft: chow nos obferve Uiyfes, how by oP a 
| : pofing 
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‘While full of thougtt, revolving fates to come, _ 
3701 fpeed my paffage to th’ enchanted domet: 
Arriv’d, before the lofty gates I ftay’d; 
The lofty, gates the Goddefs wide difplay’d: 
She leads before, and to the feaft invites; 
I follow fadly to the magic rites. 
375 Radiant with ftarry ftuds, a filver feat . 
Receiv’d my limbs ; a footftool eas’d my feet. 
te pofing virtue to adverfity he preferves his life? This is the Scarf 
« rhat proreéts him from Circe, this is the Scarf that delivers him 
« from the ftorm, from Polypheme, from Hell, &c. See alfo 
Differt. 19. 
It is pretended that Moly is an c£igyptian plant, and that it was 
really made ufe of as a prefervative againft Enchantments: but £ 
believe the Moly of Mercury, and the Nepenthe of Helen, are of the 


fame produ&ion, and grow a in Poetical ground. 
Ovid has tranflated this paflage in his Afctamorphofis, lib. 14. 


Pacifer hnic dederat flerem Cyllenins album, 
Moly vocant Superi, nigra radice tenttur, Ot. 


There is a remarkable fweetnefs in the verfe which defcribes the 
appearance of Adercery in the fhape of a young man; 
| me Nenvin vd ps torn ede 
Tparrov varwviney 78 wip yapeesaitn nen 


On his bloomy face 
Louth frild celePtial———- 


Virgil was fenfible of the beauty of it, and imitated , 


Ora puer prima fignans intenfa javent a. 
But in the opinion of Macrebins, he falls-fhort of Homer, lik. $m. 
Satarn 13. Pretermifsa pratia indpientis pabertatiy ts wip Yapi- 
‘cate, Minus gratam fects latiname aefcriptionm, 2. oe 
| She 


. 
re 
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She mix’d the potion, fraudulent of foul ; 
‘The poifon mantled in the golden bowl. 
I took, and quaff’d it, gonfident in heaw’n : 
380 Then wav'd the wand, and then the word was giv’n. 
Hence, to thy fellows! (dreadful the began) 
Go, be a beat! I heard, and yet was man. 
Then fudden whirling like a waving flame 
My beamy faulchion, I affault. the dame. : ... 
335 Struck with unufual fear, fhe trembling -cries, 
She faints, the falls; the lifts her weeping eyes? 
What art thou? fay! from whence, from whom you 
O more than human! tell thy race, thy meme. (came? 
Amazing ftrength, thefe poyfons to fuftain! 
39° Not mortal thou, nor mortal is-thy brain.’ 


Vv. 379. 2 took, and quaff'd it, confident in heav'n) Ie may 
* be ask’d if Udyfes is not as culpable as his companions, in drink- 
ing this potion? Where lies the difference? and how is the Alie- 
gory carried on, when Ulyffes yieids to the folicitation of Circe, 
that is Pleafure, and indulges, not refifts his appetices? The moral. 
of the fable is, thac all pleafure is noc unlawful, but the accefs of 
if; We may enjoy, provided it be with moderation. Uvyffes does 
not tafte till he is fortify’d againft it; whereas his compani- 
ons yielded without any care or circumfpection, they indulged 
their appetites only, U/y/fes taftes merely wut of a defire to deliver 
his affociates; he makes himfelf mafter of Circe, or Pleafure, and 
"iS not in the power of it, and enjoys ic upon his own terms ; 
they are flaves co it, and outof a capacity ever to regain their free- 
dom but by the affiftance of Vier. The general moral of the 
whole fable of Circe is, that pleafure is as dreadful an enemy as 
Danger, and a ¢ rce as hard to be conquer’d as a Polypheme. 


ar 
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"Or art thou he? the man to ‘come (foretold 
By Hermes pow’rful with the wand of gold) 
The man from Thy, who wander’d Ocean round; 
The man, for Wifdom’s various arts renown’d. 

395 Ubges? ob! thy threat’ning fury ceafe, 

Sheath thy bright fword, and join our hands in peace ; 
Let mutual joys our mutual truft combine, 
And Love and love-born confidence be thine, 

And how, dread Circe ! (furious I rejoyn) 

400 Can Love and love-born confidence be mine? 
Beneath thy charms when my companions groan, — 
Transform’d to beafts, with accents not their own. 
O thou of fraudful heart! fhall Ibe led : ‘ 
‘To fhare thy feaft-rites, or afcend thy bed; 

404 That, all unarm’d, thy vengeance may have vent, 
And magic bind me, cold and impotent? 

Celeftial as thou art, yet ftand deny’d: 
Or {wear that oath by which the Gods are ty’d, 


V. 403. mmm Shall I be led 

Zo fhare thy feaft-rites.} : me 
Esfrathixs obferves, that we have here the piure of 2 man truly: 
wife, who when Pleafure courts him to indulge his appetites, not 
enly knows how to abftain, but fufpe&s it to be a bait to draw 
him into fome inconveniencies: A man fhould never think him- 
félf im fecurity in the houfe of a Circe. It may be addedy that thefe 
apprehenfions of Us/fes are not without a foundation; from this. 
intercourfe with that Goddefs, Zelegonns f prung, who accidentally 
flew his father Uiffes, 


Swear, 
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Swear, in thy foul no latent frauds remain, : 
410 Swear, by the Vow which never can be vain. 
The Goddefs fwere: then feiz’d my hand, and led 
To the {weet tranfports of the genial bed. 
Miniftrant to their Queen, with bufy care 
Four faithful handmaids the foft rites prepare ; 
415 Nymphs fprung from fountains, or from fhady woods, 
Or the fair offspring of the facred floods. 
One o’er the couches painted carpets threw, 
Whofe purple lufre glow’d againft the view : 
White linen lay beneath. Another plac’d 
420 The filver ftands with golden flaskets grac’d: 
With dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crown’d, | 
Fair in the midft, with gilded cups around: 
That in the tripod o’er the kindled pyle 
The water pours; the bubling waters boil: 


v. 414, Fear faithful bandmaids, 8&c.] ‘This large defcriptidn 
of the entertainment in the Palace of Circe is particularly judictous ; 
Ulpffes is inan houfe of pleafure, and the Poet dwells upon 1 and 
fhews how every circumftance contributes to promote and advance 
st. The attendants are all Nymphs, and the bath and perfumes 
ufher jn the feaft and wines. The four verfes that follow, are o- 
mitted by Dacier, and they ate mark’d in Enftathins as f{uperfluous ; 
they are to be found in other parts of the Odyffey; but that, I con- 
fefs, would be no argument why they fhould not ftand here, ({uch 
repetitions being frequent in Hemer) if they hada due Ly orth bue 
they contain a wautology; we fee before a table fpread for the en- 
rertaznment of Ubjfes, why then fhould that circumftance be re- 

ted? If they are omitted, there will no chafm or incoherence 
, and therefore probably they were not originally inferted 


Homer. 
here by omer _t An 
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425 An ampre vafe receives the {moking wave, 
And in the bath prepar’d, my limbs I lave; 
Reviving {weets repair the mind’s decay, 
And take the painful fenfe of toil away. 
A veft and tunick o’er me next fhe threw, 
43° Freth from the bath and dropping balmy dew s. 
Then led and plac’d me on the fov’reign feat, 
With carpets {pread 3 a footftool at my feet. 
The golden ew’r.a nymph obfequieus brings, 
Replenith’d from the coo!, tranfluceat {pringss. 
433 With copious water the bright vafe {upplies 
A filver laver of capacious fize. 
I wafh’d. .Bhe table in fair order fpread, 
They heap the glittering canifters with breads. 
Viands of various kinds allure the tafte, 
449 Of choiceft fort.and:favour, rich repafle! | 
Circe in vain invites the feaft to fhare; 
Abfent I ponder, and abforpt. in care: 
While {cenes of woe rofe anxious in my breaft, 
The Queen beheld me, and thefe words addreft. 
449 Why fits Ud/es filent and apart? : 
Some hoard of grief clofe harbour’d at his heart. 
Untouch’d before thee ftand the cates divine, 
And unregarded laughs the rofy wine. 


4 
1 
‘ 
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Can yet a doubt, or any dread remain, 
4so When {worn that oath which never can be vain ? 
I anfwer’d, Goddef$! Human is thy breaft, 
By juttice fway’d, by tender pity pret: Bass. 
Ill fits it me, whofe friends are funk to beatts, | 
To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feaits. . 
455 Me wou'dtt thou pleafe? for them thy cares imploy, . 
And them to me reftore, and me to joy. 
With that, fhe parted: In her potent hand 
She bore the virtue of the magic wand, 
Then haft’ning to the ftyes fet wide the door, 
450 Urg’d forth, and drove the briftly herd before s 
Unweildy, out They rufh’d, with gen "ral crys 
Enormous beafts dithoneft to the eye. 


Now touch’d by counter-charms, they change agen, 
And ftand majettic, and recall’d to men. 
465 Thofe hairs of late that briftled ev "ry part, 
Fall off, miraculous effect of art: 
*Till all the form in full proportion rife, 
More young, more large, more graceful to my eyes. 

v. 468. Afore young,———-more graceful to my eyes.] Homer exe 
cellently carries on his allegory; he intends by this expreffion of | 
the enlargement of the beauty of Usyffes’s companions, to teach 
that men who turn from ah evil courfe, into the paths of Virtue, 
excel even themfelves; having learn’d the value of Virtue from the 


miferies they fuffer’d in purfuit of Vice, they becone new mens 
aad as ic were enjuy a fecond life. Exjtathins. 


They 
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They faw, they knew me, and with eager pace 
470 Clung to their mafter in a long embrace: 

Sad, pleafing fight! with tears each eye ran o'er, 

And fobs of joy re-eccho'd thro’ the bow’r: 

Ev’n Circe wept, her adamantine heart 

Felt pity enter, and fuftain’d her part. 
475. Son of Laertes! (then the Queen began) 

Oh much-enduring, much-experienc’d man! 

Hafte to thy veffel on the fea-beat fhore, 

Unload thy treafures, and thy gally moor; 

Then bring thy friends, fecure from future harms, 
480 And in our grotto’s ftow thy {poils and arms, 

— She faid. Obedient to her high command 

I quit the place, and haften to the ftrand. 

My {ad companions on the beach I found, 

Their wiftful eyes in floods of forrow drown’d. . 
435 As from freth paftures and the dewy field 

(When leaded cribs their evening banquet yield) - 


~ 


The 


v. 485. As from frefh paftares and the dewy field, &c.} If this 
fimile were to be render’d literally ic would run thus; “as calves 
* feeing the droves of cows returning at night when they are fll’d 
«with their pafturage, run skipping out to meet them; the fialls 
¢¢ no longer detain them, but running round their dams they All 
¢ the plain with their lowings, @&.” If a fimilitude of this na- 
ture were to be introduced into modern Poetry, I am of opinion 
it woud fall under ridicule for a want of delicacy: but in reality, 
images drawn from Nature, and a rusal life, have always a a 

g 
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The lowing herds return; around them throng | | 
With leaps and bounds their late-imprifon’d young, 
Ruth to their mothers with unruly joy, . 


390 And ecchoing hills return the tender cry: 


So round me prefs’d exulting at my fight, 
With cries and agonies of wild delight, 

The weeping failors; nor lefs fierce their joy 
Than if return’d to Ishaca from Troy. 


199 Ah matter! ever-honour’d, ever dear, 


(Thefe tender words on ev’ry fide I hear) 

What other joy-can equal thy return? 

Not that lov’d country for whofe fight we mourn, 
The foil that nurs’d us, and that gave us breath : 


? 


-00 But ah! relate our loft companions death, 


good effe&; in particular, this before us enlivens a melancholy 
defcription of forrows, and fo exactly exprefits in every point the 
joy of Ulyffes’s companions, we fee them in the very defcription. 
To judge rightly of comparifon, we are nor co examine if the fab- 
je& from whence they are deriv’d be great or little, noble or fa- 
miliar, but we are principally to confider if the image produc’d be 
clear and lively, if the Poet have skill to dignifie it by Puetical 
words, and if it perte&ly paints the ching it is intended co re- 
refenr. This rule fully vindicates Homer, tho’ he ea paints 
life, yet he never ufes terms which are not noble; or if he 
ufes humble words or phrafes, it is with fo much art, that, as 
Dienyfias obferves, they become noble and harmonious: In fhorts 
a Top may be ufed with propriety and elegance in a familitude by 
a Virgil, and the Sun may be difhonour’d by a A¢evins; a mean 
thought exprefs’d in noble terms being more colerable, than 2 no- 
ble thought difgrac’d by mean expreffions. Things thac have 
an incrinfic greatnefs need only to be barely reprefented to fill 
the foul with admiration, but it fhews the skill of a Poet to 
raife a tow fubje&t, and exalt common appearances into dignity. 
, I I anfwer’d 
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I anfwer'd chearful.. Hafte, your gally moor, 
And bring our treafures and our arms a-fhore: 
Thofe in yon hollow caverns let us lay ; 

Then rife and follow where I lead the way. 


gos Your fellows live: believe your eyes, and come 


To tafte the joys of Circe’s facred dome. 
With ready {peed the joyful crew obey: 

Alone Exrylochus perfuades their flay. 

Whither (he cry’d) ah whither will ye run? 


$10 Seek ye to meet thofe evils ye fhou’d thun? 
Will you the terrors of the dome explore, . 


, jt 


In fwine to grovel, or in lions roar, 

Or wolf-like howl away the midoight bour 

In dreadful watch around the magic bow’r? 

Remember Cyclops, and his bloody deed; 

The leader’s rafhnefs made the foldiers bleed. 
I heard incens’d, and firft refolv’d to {peed 

My flying faulchion at the rebels head. 


v. $15. Remember Cyclops, &c.] The Poet paints Enrylochns 
uniformly, under great diforder of mind and terrible apprehen- — 
fions : There is no fimilitude between Circe and Cyclops, with 
refpe& to the ufage of the companions of Ulyffes; buc Homer 
puts chefe expreffions into his mouth, to reprefent the nature 
of Terror, which: confounds the thoughts, and confequently dif- 
tracis the language of a perfon who is Qofleffed by it. The cha- 
racter therefore of Emrylochns is the imitation of ‘a perfon con- 


eas with fears, {peaking irrrationally and incoherently. Ewjffa- 
€. 596 So ' ‘ . Z 


Dear 
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Dear as he was, by ties of kindred bound, | 
$20 This hand had ftretch’d him breathlefs on the grqunds 
| But all at once my interpofing train 
For mercy pleaded, ner conld plead in vain. 
Leave here the man who dares his Prince defert, 
Leave to repentance and his own fad heart, 
$25 To guard the fhip. Seek we the facred fhades 
Of Circe’s Palace, where Ulyffes leads. 
This with one voice declar’d, the rifing train 
Left the black veffel by the murm’ring main. 
Shame touch’d Ewrylochus his alter'd breatt, 
$30 He fear’d my threats, and follow’d with the reft. 
Mean-while the Goddefs, with indulgent cares _ 
And focial joys, the late-transform’d repairs: 
The bath, the feaft, their fainting {oul renews; 
- Rich in refulgent robes, and dropping balmy dews: 
$335 Brightning with joy their eager eyes behold 
Each others face, and each his ftory told: - 
Then gufhing tears the narrative confound, 
- And with their fobs the vaulted roofs refound. 
When huth’d their paffion, thus the Goddefs cries: 
$40 Ulyfes, taught by labours to be wife, | 
Let this fhort memory of grief fuffice. 
To me are known the various woes ye bore, . 


In ftorms by fea, in perils on the fhore; 
Vou, I, D Porgy: 
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Forget whatever was in Fortune’s pow’e, 
$45 And thare the pleafures of this genial hour. 
Such be your minds as cre ye left your coatt, 
Or learn’d to forrow for a country loft. 
Exiles and wand’rers now, where-e’er ye go, 
Too faithful memory renews your woe; 
$$O The caufe remov'd, habitual griefs remain, 
And the foul faddens by the ufe of pain. 
Her kind intreaty mov‘d the gen’ral breafts 
- Wir'd with long toil, we willing funk to reft. 
We ply’d the banquet and the bowl we crown’d, 
ggg Till the full circle of the year came round. | 
But when the feafons, following in their train, 
Brought back the months, the days, and hours again; 
As from a lethargy at once they rife, ; 
And urge their chief with animating cries. 
6 ‘Is this, Ubes, our inglorious lot? 
And is the name of ithaca forgot? 
Shall never the dear land in profpect rife, 
_ Or the lov’d palace glitter in our eyes? 
Melting I heard; yet till the fun’s decline 
65 Prolong’d the feaft, and quaff'd the rofy wine: 
. But when the fhades came on at evening hour, 
And all lay umbring in the dusky bow’r; 


I came ! 
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I came a fuppliant to fair Circe’s bed, 
The tender moment feiz’d, and thus I faid. 


$72 Be mindful, Goddefs, of thy promife made; 


Mutft fad Ulyjfes ever be delay’d? 

Around their lerd my fad companions mourn, 
Each breaft beats homeward, anxious to return: 
If but a moment parted from thy eyes, 


$'7§ Their tears flow round me, and my heart complies, 


Go then, (fhe cry’d) ah go! yet think, not I, 
Not Circe, but the Fates your wish deny. 
Ah hope not yet to breathe thy native air ! 
Far other journey firft demands thy care; 


$80 To tread th’uncomfortable paths beneath, 


And view the realms of darknefs and of death. 
| There 


v. §79. Far ether jo 
To tread th’ancomfortable paths beneath.) . 
There fhould in all the Epifodes of Epic Poetry appear a Conve- 
Nnience, if nota neceflity of every incident; it may therefore be 
ask’d what Neceflity there is for this defcent of Ufffes into hells 
to confult the thade of Tirefas? Could net Circe, who was a God- 
defs, difcover co him all the future contingencies of his lite ? 
Exflathius excellendy anfwers chis objection; Circe declares ta 
Ubjffes the neceffity of confulting Tirefias, that he may learn from 
~ the mouth of that Propher, that his death was to be from the 
Ocean; fhe aés thus in order co difpofe him to ftay with her, at- 
ter his return from the regions of the dead: or if fhe cannot per- 
fuade him to ftay with her, chat fhe may at leaft fecure him from 
returning to her rival Calypfo; fhe had promifed him Immortality; 
but by this defcenc, he will learn that it is decreed that he thould 
receive his death from the Ocean; for he died by the bone of a fea- 
fith call’d Xiphias. Her love = Ubffes induces her not to oe 
F 2 . the 
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There feek the Zhsban Bard, depriv’d of fight, 
Within, irradiate with prophetic light; 
To whom Perfephone, entire and whole, 
78 Gave to retain th’unfeparated foul : 
- The reft are ferms of empty ther made, 


Impaffive femblance, and a flitting Made. | 
Struck 


the difcovery her felf, for it was evident fhe would not find credir, 
but Ul;ffes would impute it co her love, and the defire the had 
to deter him from leaving her Ifland. This will appear more 
probable, if we obferve the condu& of Circe in the future parts of 
the Ody/fey: the relates to him the dangers of Scylla and Charybdis, 
of the Oxen of Phebus, and the Sirens; but fays nothing concerh- 
ing his death: This likewife gives an air of probability ro the re- 


lation. The Ifle of Circe was adjoining to Scylla and Charybdis, - 


&c. and confequently the may be fuppofed to be acquainted with 
thofe places, and give an account ot them to U/ffes with exaét- 
nefs, but the leaves the decrees of Heaven and the fate of U/yffes 
to the narration of the Prophet, ic beft fuiting his charaéter to fee 
into futurity. By thede(cent of Uses into Hell may be fignify’d, 
that a wife man ought to be ignorant of nothing, that he ought 
to afcend in thought into Heaven, and underftand the heavenly ap- 
pearances, and be acquainted with what is contained in the bow- 
els of the earth, and bring to light che fecrets of Nature: chat he 
ought to know the nature of the Soul, what it fuffers, and how it 
ats after it is feparated from the body. Esffathsxs. . 
' y. $84. To whom Perfephone, &c.}] Homer here gives the reafon 
why Tirefias fhould be confulted, rather than any other ghoft, be- 
caule | 
Ts Tt gpavis turedol sios. 
This expreffion is fully explain’d, and the notion of the foul after 
death, which prevail’d among the Antients, is fet in 2 clear lighr, 
Verfe 92, and 122, of the 23d book of the Ikads, co which paf- 
fages I refer the Readers. But whence had Tivefias this privilege 
above the reft of the dead? Callimachus afcribes it to Minerva, 


Kei advoe sive Soin, orvavupetves ty nenveces 
Corraers, ferydrce ripasos ézyscinw. . 
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Struck at the word, my very beart was dead : 
Penfive I fate; my tears bedew’d the bed; 
S9° To hate the light and life my foul begun, 
And faw that all was grief beneath the fun. 
Compos’d at length, the gufhing tears fuppreft, 
And my toft limbs now weary’d into reft, 


Tully mentions this preheminence of Tivefias in his firft book of 
Divination, Perhaps the whole fion may arife from his great 
reputation among the Antients for Prophecy; and in honour to 
his memory they might imagine that his foul after death retain’d 
the fame fuperiority. Ovid in his pce i gives us a very 
jocular reafon, for the blindnefs and prophetic knowledge of Tire- 
fas, from a matrimonial conteft between Faupiter and Fano. Cato 
Major, as Platarch in his Political Precepts intorms us, apply’d this 
verfe to Scipioy when he was made Conful contrary to the Roman 
Sratures., aa . i 
‘Oxs wirwras, to DL exial dicoven. 3 
- But I oughe nor to fupprefs’ what Dioderus Sicu/ns relates con 
cerning Tivefias. ‘Biblioth. lib. 4. he tells us, that be had a daugh- 
ver nam’d Daphne, a Prieftefs at. Delphi. Uap is act nas rcv wom 
Thy “Openpor Werra Tar rar operpadpevoy, noo naa: The diay Ramos, 
That is, ‘From whom it is faid, that the Poet Homer received 
** many (of the Siby/s) verfes, and adorn’d his own Poetry with 
“ them.” If this be rrue, there lay a debe of gratitude upon He- 
mer, and he pays ic honourably, by this diftinguifhing chara@ers _ 
which he gives to the father. An inftance of a worthy difpoftion 
im the Poet, and it remains at Once an honour to Tirefias, and 2 
monument of his own gratitude. e 

This defcent of Ulyffes into Hell has a very happy effe&, it 
gives Homer an opportunity to embellifh his Poetry with an admi- 
rable variety, and to infert Fables-and Hiffosies that at once in- 
firu& and delight. Ic is aaeeris happy with refpect to the 
Phaatiays, who could not but highly admire a perfon whole wif- 
dom had not only deliver’d him from fo many perils on earth, bot 
had been permitted by the Gods to fee the eo of the dead, 
and return among the living: this relation could nat fail of plea- 
Ging an audience, delighted with ftrange fteries, and extraordinary 
edreatires: ee ae 


. 
e 
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How fhall I tread (I cry'd) ah Circe! fay, 


SIS The dark defcent, and who fhall guide the way? 


Can living eyes behold the realms below? 

What bark ta waft me, and what wind to blow? 
Thy fated road (the magic Pow’r reply’d) 

Divine Uly/fes asks no mortal guide. 


Goo Rear but the-maft, the {pacious fail difplay, 


The northern winds fhall wing thee on thy way.. 
Soon fhalt thoy reach old Ocean’s utmoft ends, 
Where to the main the fhelving fhore defcends ; 


a 


—- The 


v. 602. Soon Shalt thow veach old Ocean's atmoft ends, &c.]. 
This whole fcene is excellently imagin’d by the Poet, a8 Bxffaths- 
ws obferves; the trees are all barren, the place is upon the fhores 
where nothin ws; and all the rivers are of 2. melancholy figni- 
fication, fuirable to the ideas we have of thofe infernal regions. 
Ulyffes arrives ac this place, where he calls up the fhades of the 
dead, in the fpace of one day; from whence we may conjeGure, 
that he means a place that lies berween Cama and Baie, near the 
lake Avernns, ix Italy; which: as Strabo remarks, is the fcene of 
the Necromancy of Homer, according to the opinion of Antiquity. 
He further adds, thac there really are fuch rivers as Hemer menti> 
ons, tho’ not placed in their crue fituation, according to the liberty 
allowable to Poetry. Others write, that the Cismeris once inhabi-~ 
ted Italy, and that the famous cave of Pasfilipe was n by them 
about the time of the Zvojew wars: Here they offered facrifice to 
the Manes, which might give occafion to Homer’s ftion. The 
Gresians, who inhabited thefe places after the Cinemerians, con- 
verted thefe dark habitations into ftoves, bathes, gc. 

' Silims Italicns writes, that the Lavrine lake was antiently call’d. 
Cocytus, Lb. 12. : 


Afi hic Lucrino manfiffe vnabala quondam. 
Cosyts INCI OT Ak me . 


i « 
a 
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The barren trees of Proferpine’s black woods, , 

604 Poplars and willows trembling o’er the floods = 
"There fix thy veffel in the lonely bay, 

And enter there the kingdome void of day: 

Where Phlegeton’s loud. torrents rufhing down, 

Hifs in the flaming gult of Acheron ; 
610 And where, flow rolling from the Siygian bed, 

Cocytus’ lamentable waters {pread; - 

Where the dark rock o’erhangs th’infernal lake; 

And mingling ftreams eternal murmurs make, 


_Firft 


wen 


It is alfo probable, that Acheron was the antient name of Avernwss 
becaufe Acherufia, a large water near. Came, flows into it by con- 
ceal’d paflages. Silins Fealicus informs us, that fvernas was allo 
called Styx. me 2 + ; 


Ille olim populss difium Styga, mom ine verfos 
Stagua inter colebrem nunc mitia monfirat Avernwm, 


Here Hannibal offer'd facrifice to the Manes, as it is recorded by 
Livy; and Tally affirms it from an.antient Poet, from whom he 
quotes the following fragment 8 


Inde in vicinia noftra Averni lacns 
Unde anime excitantar ob{inra umbra, 
Als Acherentis aperto oftio. 


This may feem to juftifie the obfervation that Achevom was once 
the name of Avernws, tho’ the words are capable of a different in-- 
terpretation. es 

f thefe remarks be true, it is probable that Homer does not 
neglea pe sci tt ine Commentators judge. Virgil defcribes. 
e/ineas defcending inte Hell by Aiwa, Aer the example of Ho- 
mer, Milton places thefe riversin Hell, and beautifully defcribes 
theis natures, in his Paradife Lof?. 
abe take Da a Along. 


\ 
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Firft draw thy faulchion, and on ev’ry fide 
6! $ Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide: 
To all the fhades around libations pour, 
And o’er th’ingredients ftrow the hallow’'d flour : 
New winoe and milk, with honey temper’d, bring, 
And living water from the cryftal {pring. 
625 Then the wan fhades and feeble ghofts implore, 
With promis’d off’rings on thy native fhore 5 ~ 4 
A barren cow, ‘the ftatelieft of the Ife, 7 
And, heap’d with various wealth, a blazing pyle: 


| ommmen Along the banks 
Of four Infernal rivers, that difgorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful fireams, 
Abberred StyXs the food of deadly hates — 
. Sad Acherons of forrow, black and deep: 
Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 
Heard on the ruful fiream: fierce Phiegeton, 
Whofe waves of torrent fire inflame with rages 
Far off from thefe a flow and filent sca 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rouls \ 
Her watry Labyrinth, whereof whe driats . 
Forthwith his former late and being forgetss 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleafure aud pain. 


ci alfo agreeably to the idea of Hell the offerings to the infer- 
wers are all Tiack, the Cimmeerians lie in a land of darknels ; 
xe Lailee which Ubyffes is to offer is barren, like that in Virgil. 


mom Sterilemqne sibi, Proferpinay Vaccam 


tb denote that the grave is ania that it devoors all ee 
that it is a place w ere all chings are f orgotten. 7 


; ghe 


Thefe : 
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Fhefe to the reft; but to the Seer muft bleed. 
625 A fable ram, the pride of all thy breed. 

Thefe folemn vows and holy off'rings paid. 

To all the Phantom-nations of the dead ; 

Be next thy care the fable theep to place 

Full o’er the pit, and hell-ward turn their face: 
630 But from the infernal rite thine eye withdraw,. 

And back to Ocean glance with rev'rend awe. 

Sudden fhall skim along the dusky glades 

Thin airy fhoals, and vifionary thades.. 

Then give command the facrifice to hafte, im 
635 Let the fiea’d Victims in the flames be caft, | 
‘Aad facted vows, and. myttic fong, apply’d 

To grifly Plsto, and his gloomy bride. 
Wide o’er the pool thy faulchion wav'd araund 
” Shall drive the {pe€tres from forbidden ground: 
649 The facred draught fhall all the dead forbear, . 
"Tilt awful from the. thades arife the Seer. 
Let him; Oraculous, the end, the way, 
The turns of all thy future fate, difplay, 
Thy pilgrimage to come, aod remnant of thy day, | ; 
645 So fpeaking, frony the ruddy orient fhone: ae 2 
The morn cSMipicious oft her golden throne, | 
‘The: Goddefs with radiant teniek dre ge 
My limbs, and: o'er me sit a. filken vette a 5 
Ds . 0 Eigng. 


e 
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Long flowing robes of pureft white array 
650 The nymph, that added luftre to the day: 

A Tiar wreath’d her head with many a fold; 

Her wafte was circled with a zone of gold, 

Forth iffumg then, from place to place I flew; 

Rouze man by man, and animate my crew. 
655 Rife, rife my mates! ’tis Circe gives command ;. 

Our journey calls us; hafte, and quit the land. 

All rife and follow, yet depart not all, 

For fate decreed one wretched man to fall. 

A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam’d, 


660 Nor much for fenfe, nor much for courage fam’d; 
' : The 


v. 659. -A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam’d.) Homer 
difmiffes not the defcription of this houfe of Pleafure and De- 
bauch, without fhewing the Moral-of his Fable, which is the ill 
confequences that attend thofe who indulge themfelves in fenfuali- 


ty; this is fet forthiin-the punifhment of Elpener, He defcribes: 


him asa perfon of no worth, to fhew that debauchery enervates 
our faculties, and renders both the. mind and body incapable of 
. thinking, or aGting with greatnefs and bravery. At the fametime 
 -thefe circumftanttal relations are not without a good effet; for. they 
render the ftory probable, as if it were fpoken with the veracity 
ef an Aiftory, not the liberty of Poetry. : 

E will canclude this book with a cenerert from Platarch’s 
‘AGerals: It is a piece of advice to the Fair Sex, drawa from this 
Rory of Circe and Ulyffes. “They wha bait their hooks (fays this 
© Philofopher) with intoxicated drugs may 
* trouble; ‘but then they prove-dangetous to4 and unpleafant 
“© eq the rafte: Thus women who ufe arts to énfnare their admi- 
* sers, become wives wf fools and madmen: They whom the for- 
* cerefs Circe enchanted, were no better thanbrutes’;; and the ufed 
them accordingly, enclofing them with fiyes; but the lov’d W/yf- 


. *'fs entirely, whele prudence avoided her intoxications, a 
as made 
; Y 7s tas 2 -~ 


ch fith. with litle: - 
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The youngeft of our band, a vulgar foul 

Born but to banquet, and te drain the bowl. 

He, hot and carelefs, on a turret’s height 

With fleep-repair’d the long detauch of night : 
665 The fudden tumult ftirt’d him where he lay, 

And down he haften’d, but forgot the way; 

Full endlong from the roof the. fleeper fell, 

And fnap’d the {pinal joint, and wak’d in hell. 

The reft crowd round me with an eager look 5 

670 I met them with a figh, and thus befpoke.: 

Already, friends! ye think your toils are o’er,. 

Your hopes already touch your native fhore: 

Alas! far otherwife the nymph declares, 

Far other journey firft demands our cares; 
675 To tread th’uncomfortable paths beneath, 

The dreary realms of darknefs ‘and of death: 

To feek Tirefias” ‘awful fhade below. a 

And thence our fortunes and our ‘fatgs to know. 

My fad companions-beard i in deep defpair ; 

680 Frantic end tore their man}y growth of hair; 


«© made his converfation agreeable, Thofe women who will not 
“ believe that Pafiphae was ever enamour’d of a bull, are yet them- 
« felves fo extravagant, as to abandon the fociety of men of fenfe - 
<< and temperance, and to betake themfelves to the embraces at 
‘6 prucal and ftupid fellows,” Plat. Conjugal Precepts, 


D6 To 
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To earth they fell; the tears began to rain; 

But tears in mortal miferies are vain. 

Sadly they far’d along the fea-beat fhore; 

Still heav’d their hearts, and Ail their eyes ran o'er. 
685 The ready victims st our bark we found, 

The fable ewe, end ram, together bound. 

For {wift as thought, the Goddefs had been there, | 

And thence had glided, vievelefs as the air: 

The paths of Gods what mortal can. furvey ? 
690 who eyes theit motion, who fhall trace their way? 
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So THE 


Th ARGUMENT. 
The defcent into Hell. 
. cominues his “Narration, How he arrtw'd 
at the land of the Cimmerians,; and whar Ce- 


remonies he perform'd to invoke the dead.. The 
manner of bis defcent, and the ey salad the 


Ulyit 


Shades; his converfation' with Elpenor, and 
with Tirefias, who sxforms him in a prophetic 
manner of bis fortunes to come. He meets his 


mother Anticlea, from whom he learns the fate’ 


. of bis family. * He fees the fhades of the antient 
Heroines, afterwards of thé Heroes; “and: tox- 
verfes in particular with Agamemnon and A- 
chilles. Ajax keeps at a@ fullen diftance, and 
difdains to anfwer bim. He then bebolds Tity- 
us, Tantalus, Syfiphus, Hercules; "sll he és 
deterred from further curiofity by the iy ie 

on of horrid SpeGres, and the cries of the wick~ 
ed in torments. 


e 
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THE 


ELEVENTH BOOK. 
OF TH E | 


ODYSSEY. 


OW to the fhores we bend, a mournful train, 
N Climb the tall bark, and launch into the main: 
At once the malt we rear, at once unbind | 
The fpacious thet, and ftretch it to the wind: 

| Fe re ios Ehen 


The Antients call’d this book Nexvoyeyled, or Nexve, the book 
of Necromancy: becaufe (ays Exffathins) it contains an interview 
‘between Usffess and the fhades of the dead. : 

Virgil has not only borrow’d. the. general isin from Hemer, 
but imitated many particular incidents: L’.Abbé Fragader in the 
Memoirs of Literature gives his judgment in favour of the Roman 
Poet, and juftly. obferves, that the end and defign of ' the journey is 
-more important in Virgil than in Homer. Ulyffes defcends to con 
fult Tirefias; eAineas bis father. Ulyjfes takes a review of the fhades 
ef celebrated perfons tha, preceded his times, or whom he knew 

: sansa rhe < 
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$s Then pale and penfive ftand, with cares oppreft,. | 
And folentn horror faddens every brealt. 
A 


at Proy, who have no relation to the ftory of the ee Alisa 
recerves the Hiftory of his own Pofterity ; his father inftruts him 
how’ to nramage the Italian wary and-how to conclude ir with ho- 
nour; thacis; to lay the foundatians of. the greateft Empire in the- 
world ; and the Poet by a very happy addrefs takes an opportu+ 
Nity to pay a noble: compliment to his Patron yp i In the. 
c/Lneid there is a magnificent defcription of the defcent and en- 
trance into Hell; and the difeafes, cares, and tervors that fincas: 
fees in his journey, are very happily imagin’d, as an incrodu@ion 
into the regions of Death: whereas in Homer there is nothing fo- 
noble, we {carce are able to difcover the place where the Poet lays 
his fcene, or whether Usffes continues or above the grourtl. 
Inftead of a defcent into hell, it feems rather aconjurimg up, or an 
evocation of the dead from hell; according’t® the words of Merace, 

= menage had this paflage of Homer in his thoughts. Sa> 
tyr 8. lib. 1. 


Unguibus, & pullam divellere mordicus agnam: 
, Caperaut, craor is folfam confafes, ut inde 


Sfanes elicerent, animas refponf{a daturas, 


But if it be underftood of an evocation only, how fhall we account 
for feveral viGions and defcriptions in the conclufion of thie book 2 
Ubffe} fees Tantalas in the waters of hell, and Sifyphas rowling a 
ftone up an infernal mountain ; thefe Usyffes could not conjure up, 
and confequendy muft be fuppofed to have enter’d at leaft the borders 
of thofe infernal regions. In fhort, Fragsier is of opinion, thac 
Firgil ptofited more by the Frogs of <Ariffophanes than by Homer ;. 
Mr. Drydtn prefers the fixch book of the e£ne/d ro-the eleventh. 
of the Ody/fey, I think with very great reafon. , 

_I wall rake this. opporcuni briefly to mention ‘the original of 
all thefe, f&tions of infernal. ivers, J udges, &-, {poken of by He- 
cr, and repeated and enlarged by Pirgi They ‘are of egyptian 
extrac, as Mr. Sendys (that faichful traveller, afd judicious Poet) 
ebferves, {peaking of thé Mummies of ax wi p-134, 

_ “ Thefe cereraonies petform’d, they laid the corpsin 2 boat to 
« be wafted over Acherafia, 2 lake on the fouth of Memphis, by 
one enly perfon, whom they cal’d Cagren; which gave Orphews 

5 ‘© che. 
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A frefhning breeze the * Magic pow’r fupply’d, Circe, 
While the wing’d veilel flew: along the tyde: 


« the invention of his infernal ferriman; an ill-favour'd flo~ 
« venly fellow, as Virgil defcribes him, c£neid 6. About 
*¢ this lake ftoed the fhady temple of Hecate, with thé ports of 
<¢ Cocytus and Oblivien, feparated by bars of. brafs, the original 
<* of like fables. When lended on the other fide, the bodies were 
«¢ brought before cenmainlfudees 3 if convinc’d of an evil life, they . 
“ were depriv'd of barial; if otherwife they ‘fuffer’d them to be 
“ anterr’d.” This explication fhews the foundation of thofe anti- 
ent fables of Charon; Rhadamanthas, dc. Aid alfo that the Poets 
had a regard to truth in their inventions, and grounded even their 
fables upon fome remarkable cuftoms, which grew obfcure and ab- 
furd only becaufe the memory of the cuftoms to which they allude 
is loft to ey ' @ 

I will only add from Dacier, that this book is an evidence of 
the antiquity of the opinion of the Soul’s Immoraality. It is up- 
on this thar the moft antieat of all divinations was founded, I 
mean that which was performed. by the evocation of the dead, 
‘There.is a very remarkable inftance of this in the holy Scriptures, 
in an age not very diftant from that of Homer. Saal confults one 
of thefe infernal opens to cali up Sensmel, who appears, or fome 
evil {piric in his » and psedi&s his impending’ death and ca- 

ities, This is apregnant mnftance of the antiquity of Necroman- 
cy> and chat it was not of Hemer’s invention ; it pred long before 
his days among the Chaldeans, and {pread over eli the oriental world, 
hasa bie! Magee arse Perfas im whictr the fhade of Da- 
vins is call'd up, like that of Samuel, and fortells Queen Ateffs all 
her misforaines. Thus it appears thar there was a foundation for 
what Hewer writes; he onty embellifhes the opinions of Antiquity 
with the ornantents of Poetry. a | 
_ _ I moft confefs that Hamer gives a miferable account of a future 
ftate ; there is not a perfon defcrib’d in happinefg, unlefs perhaps 
it be Tirefias; the good: and the bad feem all in the fame conditi- 
on: Whereas Virgil has an Hell for the wicked, and an B/fiswm for 
the juft. Tho’ perhaps ix may be a vindication of Homer to fay, 
that the notions of Virgil of a future ftate were differentfrom thefe 
of Homer ; —— to whom Hell might only be a receptacle for 
the vehicles of the dead, and that while they were in Hell, their 
pay or Spirit might be tm Heaven; #¢ appears from what is faid 
of che sid'waey of Hlerenles in: this beth of the Oxy. 
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Gur oars we fhipp’d: all day the {welling fails - 

IOFull from the guiding pilot catch’d the gales. 
Now funk the Sun from his aerial height, 

And o'er the thaded billows ruth’d the night: 

When lo! we reach’d old Ocean’s utmoft bounds, 

Whererocks controul his waves withever-during mounds. 
¥§ | There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, =. 

The dusky nation of Cinwneria dwells; - 

The 


v.15. There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 
The dasky nation ef Cimmeria dwells. } 
Ic is the opinion of many Commentacors, that Hamer conflantly im 
thefe voyages of U/ffes makes ufe of a fabulous Geography; buc 
perhaps the contrary opinion in many. places may.be true: In this 
paflage, Ubffes in the fpace of one day fails fromthe ‘Iffand of 
Circe to the Cimmecriaus :. Now it is. very evident:from Hevodetas and 
Strabo, that they inhabited the régions.near the Befpberas, and con~ 
fequently Ufyffes could not fail thither in:the compafs of aday ; and 
therefore, fays Strabo, the Poet removes not:only the Cimmerians, 
buc their climate and darknefs, from the northern Bofpboras into 
C.rmpania in Italy. _ 
- But chat there really were a people in Itsly natmied. Cimmeerians is 
evident from the teftimony of many Authors. So Lycepbron plain~ 
ly underftands this paflage, and relates thefe adventures as pertorm- 
ed in Italy. He recapitulates all the voyages of Ubffes,, and men- 
tioning the defcent into Hell and the Céimmerians, he immediately 
defcribes the infernal rivers, and: sdds,: (fpeaking of the Apemine). 
Nee eg ee RE ; pI = aes ae Yeo! 
"ES ou vel mettle. ylrnas tal wads Uae 
Fvyai, xr’ “Avoovirsy inioilas-x0ive. °° | 
‘That is, «. From whence all the rivers, and: all‘the fountains flow 
“ thro’ the regions of Italy.” And thefe lines of Zibatins, 
__ Cimmeyion etiam obfceras acceffit ad. arcess.. ot Gee 
Lysis nangusm, candénte dics apparnit.eremy + ’ 
Sive {upra terras Phabns, fem correres infra. 


Lat . 
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— 
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The Sun ne'er views th’uncomfortable feats, 
When radiant he advances, or retreats: | 
Unhappy race! whom endlefs night invades, 
2° Clouds the dull air,and wraps them round in fhades. 
The thip we moor on thefe obfcure abodes ; 
} Dif- bask the fheep, an offering to the Gods}. 
And hellward bending, o’er the beach defery — 
The dolefome paffage to th’ infernal sky. 
¢ 25 The victims, vow'd to each Tartarean pow’, 
Enrylochus and Perimedes bore. en 
Here open’d Hell, all Hell I here implor’d, 
And from the fcabbard drew the fhining {words 
And trenching the black earth on ev’ry fide, 
30 A cavern form’d, a cubit long and wide. 


Se + me. MH RL SS OF 


are underflood by all interpreters te denote the Italian Cimmerias + 
wha dwelt near Baie and the lake Avernas; and therefore Homer 
“may be imagin’d not entirely to follow a fabulous Geography. If 
is evident from Herodotus that thele Cimmerians were antiently 2 
powerful nation ; for pafling into fe (fays that Author in his 
Clo) they poflefs’d themfelves of Sardis, in the time of rdyess 
the fon of Gyges. If fo, itis pofhible they might make feveral fet- 
tlements in different parts of the world; and.call thofe fettlements 
by their original name, Cimmerians, and confequently there might 
be Italian, as well as Scythian Citsmerians. ‘ 

Ie muft be allow’d, that this horrid regien is well chofen for 
the defcent into Hell: Ic is defcrib’d as a land of obfcurity. and 
horrors, and happily imagin’d to introduce a. relation concerning, 
the realms af death and darknefs,. 


~' bal. 
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New wine, with honey-temper’d milk, we bring, 
Then living waters from the cryftal fpring ; 
O'er thefe was ftrow’d the confecrated flour, 
And on the furface fhone the holy ftore. 

35 Now the wan fhades we hail, th’infernal Gods, 
To fpeed our courfe, and waft us o’er the floods ; 
So fhall a barren heifer from the ftall 
Beneath the knife upon your altars fall ; 


v. 3%. New wine, with boney-temper’d milk] The word in the 
Original is, genxpator, which (as Enffathins obferves) the Anti- 
ents conftantly underftood to imply a mixture of honey and milk 5 
but all writers who fucceeded' Homer as conftantly ufed it to figni- 
fy a compofition of water. mix’d, with honey. The Latin Poets 
have borrow’d their magical rites ffdm Homer: Thus Ovid Metan, 
7°243- x , “oo a r eo ee : or a A . 


Hand procal egefta Sorebibas telare dagbat: 
Sacra facit: cultrofque in guttura velleris atri 
Conjicit; & patulas perfundis fanguine foffas, 
Tum fuper invergens liquidi carchefia Bacebi, 
cEncaque invergens tepidi carchefia lattis, SiC. 
Thus alfo Statius : . 
ine Teter cova 8 2 
Inslinat Bacchi latices, & manera vern- 
LaGis, & AGaes imbresy Heo eS 
| This libation is made to all the departed. thades; bue co what 
purpofe (obje&s Enjfathins) thould thefe rites be paid to the dead, 
when it is evident from the fublequent relation drat they were ig 
Dorant of thefe ceremonies till they had tafted the libation? He 
anfwers from the Antients, that they were merel to the 
regents of the dead, Plate and Proferpina; and ufed to obtain their 
leave to have an interview with the (hades in their dominions. 
\ 


° 


So 
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_ So in our palace, at our fafe return 

4° Rich with unnlumber’d gifts the Pyle fhall burn;’ 
So fhall a Ram, the largeft of the breed, 
Black as thefe regions, to Tirefias bleed. 

Thus folemn rites and holy vows we paid 7 

To all the Phantom nations of the dead. | 

45 Fhen dy’d the theep; a purple torrent flow'd, vee 
And all the cavern fmok’d with ftreaming:blood. 
When lo! appear'd along the dusky coatts, 
Thin, airy thoals of vifionary ghofts ; | 


Fair, 


e 


v. 47. When lo! appear'd along the dusky coafis, 

_ Thin airy fhoals of vifsonary ghofts. | 
We are inform’d ie Enflathius, that the Antients rejected thefe 
fix verfes; for fay they, thefe are not the fhades of perfons newly 
flain, but who have long been in thefe infernal regions: How chen 
can their wounds be fuppos’d ftill to be vifible, efpecially through 
their armour, when the foul was fepatated from the body? Neither 
is this the proper, place for their appearances for che Poer imme- 
diately fubjoins, that the ghoft of Elpenor. was the firft that he en- 
counter’d in thefe regions of darknets. Burt thefe obje@ions will 
be eafily anfwer’d by having recourfe to the notions which the An- 
tients entertained concerning the dead: we muft remember that 
they imagin’d that the foul tho’ freed from the body had ftill a ve- 
hicle, exactly refembling che body ; as the figure in a mold retains 
the refembiance of the mold, when feparated from it; the body is 
but as a cafe to this vehicle, and it is an this vehicle that the 
wounds are faid to be vifible; rhis was fuppofed co be lefs grofs 
than the mortal body, and lefs fubtile than the Soul; fo that what- 
ever wounds the outward body receiv’d when living, were believ’d 
to affe& this inward Subftance, and confequently might be vifible 

after feparation. Me A ae eee 
It is crue that the Poet calls the ghoft of E/penor the firft ghofts 
but this means the frf{ whom he knew: E/penoy was.ngt yet bu- 
ried, and cherefore was mot yet received inte the habitation ae cae) 
=" * deads 
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Fair, penfive youths, and foft-enamour’d maids, 
go And wither’d Elders, pale and wrinkled thades: 


dead, but wanders before the entrance of it, This is the reafon 
why his fhade is faid to prefent ic felf the foremoft; it comes not 
up from sate realm of death, but defcends towards it from the up- 
f wor 
Peput thefe fhades of the warriors are faid ftill co wear their ar 
mour in which they were flain, for the Poet adds that it was 
ftain’d with blood: How is it pofible for thefe ghofts, which are 
only a fubcle fubftance, not a grofs body, to wear the armour th 
‘wore in the other world? How was it convey’d to them in thefe 
infernal regions? All that occurs to me in anfwer to this obje&i- 
on is, that the Poet defcribes them fuitably to the charaGters they 
bore in life; the warriors on earth are warriors in Hell; and that 
he adds thefe circumftances only to denote the manner of their 
: death, which was in battle, or by the fword. No doubt but Hoe- 
mer reprefents a future ftate according to the notions which his 
age entertain’d of it, and this fufficiently juftifies him as a Poer, 
who is not obliged to write eruths, ‘but according to fame and 
common opinions. 
But co prove thefe verfes genuine, we have the authority of 

Virgil: he was too fenfible of their beauty not to adorn his Poems 
with them. Georg. 4. 47% 


At canta commota Erebi de fedibus imis 

Umbra ibant tennes, fomulacraque luce caventam, 
Matres, atque viri, defun@aqne corpora vita 
Magnanimam heroum, pueri, innuptaque puella, 
Empefitiqne rogis juvenesy' Kc. 

It muft be confeffed that this Reman Poet omits the circumftance 
of the armour in his cranflation, as being perhaps contrary to the 
“opinions prevailing in his age; but in the &xch book he defcribes - 
its Heroes with arms, horfes, and infernal chariots; and in the 


ftory of Deiphobus we fee his fhade retain the wounds in Hell, 
which he received at the time of his death in Zyey, 


bee nme Laceram cradeliter ora | 
: ‘ Deiphebum Vidi; &o 


Ghatly 
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Ghattly with ‘wounds the formas of warriors fain’ 
Stalk’d with majeftic port, a martial train: 
Thefé, and a thoufand more {warm’d o’er the ground, 
“And all the dire affembly ‘fhriek’d around, 
$5 Aftonifh’d at the fight, aghaft I ftood, 
And a cold fear ran dhivering thro’ my blood; - 
Strait I command the facrifice to hafte, | 
Strait the flea’d viGtims to the flames are caft, 
And mutter’d vows, and myftic fong apply’d 
60 To grifly Phsto, and his gloomy bride. - 
Now fwift I wav’d my faalchion o’er the blood 5 
Back ftarted the pale throngs, ‘and trembling fteod. 
“Round the black trench. the gore untafted flows, 
? Till awful, from the thades Tire/ams rofe. 
6s There; wand’ring thro’ the gloom I firft furvey’d, 
New to the realms of death, Elpenor’s fhade: 
His cold remains all naked to the sky 
On diftant fhores unwept, unburied lic. 
Sad at the fight I ftand, deep fix’d in woe, | 
70 And ere I poke the tears began to flow. 
© fay what angry pow’r Elpenor led 
To glide in fhades, and wander with the dead? 


Ce nl 


_ How 
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How could thy foul, by realms and feas disjoyn’d, 

Out-fly the nimble fail, and leave the lagging wind? — 
7§ The Ghoft reply’d: To Hell my doom I owe, 

Demons accurft, dire minifters of woe! 
| _.. My.” 


Vv. 73. tom Conld thy fouls by vealus.und feas disjcin'd,: - 
Ont-fly the nimble fasl? | , - : 
Eafathins is of opinion, that Uses fpeaks pleafantly to Elpener, for 
were his words to be literally tranflated they would be, Elpene, 
Shen art come hither on feet, fooner than I in a flip. ¥ fuppofe it is 
the werthlefs chara&er of Elpenor that led that Critic into this o- 
inion; but I fhould rather take rhe fenrence to be fpoken feriouf- 
F not only becaufe fuch railleries are an infult upon the unform- . 
mate, and levities ea unworthy of Epic Poetry, but alfo from 
the general condu& of Ulyffes, who at the fight of, Elpensr burfts 
nto tears, and compaffionates the fate of his friend. Is there an 
; ce tr ae that looks like raillery? if these be, we muf confefs 
that Usyffes makes a very quick tranfition from forrow to plea- 
fancry. ‘The other is 2 more noble fenfe,and therefore I have fol- 
lew’d it, and it excellendy paints the furprize of Uly/fes at the une 
expected fight of Bipentiy and s his wonder that ‘the Soul, 
the moment it leaves the body, fhould reach the receptacle of de-: 
parted fhades.- - 

But it may be ask’d what connedtion this flory of Elpener has co 
the fubje& of the Poem, and what it contributes to the end of it? 
Boffs very well an{wers that the Poet may infert fome incidemts 
that make no part of the fable or ation; efpecially if they be hore, 
and break not the thread of it: this before us is only a imal] part 
of alarge Epifode, which the Poet was at liberty to infert or omit, 
as contributed moft co the beauty of his Poetry: befides, it contains 
an excellent moral, and fhews us the ill effe&s of drunkennefs and 
debauchery. The Poet reprefents Eipener as a perfon of a mean - 

chara&er, and punifhes his crime with fudden death, and difho- 


nour. : 

I will only add that Virgil treads in the footfteps of Homer, and 
Mifenns in the c&neid, is the Elpenor of the oof There is in- 
deed fome difference; Mifenus fuffers for his prefumption, Elpener 
for his debauchery. | | 

We 75. To hell my doone I ewe, 

: Damons accarfl, dire minifiers of svee. } 
| The words in the original are, “Agi put Aaipores ana. The iden- 
cacy 
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‘My feet thro’ wine unfaithful to their weight, 
’Betray’d me tumbling from a tow’ry height, 
Stagg’ring I reel’d, and as I reel’d I fell, 


So Lux’d the neck joyntememmy fou! defcends to hell. 


But lend me aid, I now conjure thee lend, 
By the foft tye and facred name of ‘friend! j 


tity of found in dos and awa may perhaps appear 2 little inhar- 
mionious, and fhock the ear. Ic is a Known obfervation that che 
Nice earsin the Court of Asgsfiss could not pardon Virgil for a like 
“militude of cadence in this verfe. 


At regina Py jaime 


But thefe are racher negligences than errors; they are indeed to be 
avoided, but a great genius fometimes overlooks fuch niceties, and 
Sacrifices found to fenfe. 

The words of Quintilians are very appofite to this purpofe, 4b. 
So cap. 3. Ejufdem verbi ant fermonis iteratio. quanquam nom mage 
nopere fummis anthoribas vitate, interim vitinm videri pote; in quot 
Sape incid.t etiam Cicero, fecurus tam parva obfervationis, He brings 
an inftance of it from his oration for Clrentins, Non Mapes ig iter 
illud judiciums, judicii fimile, indices, non fuit. Ic mutt be confefs’d, 
that the fenfe is not only darken’d, but the ear fhock’d ac che re- 
petition of the fame word in the fame period. 

_ This is a very pregnant inftance, that the opinion of an evil 
Dzmon or Genius prevail’d in the days of Homer : but this excufe 
of Elpenor, in afcribing his calamity to a Demon, gives grear of- 
fence to Afaximus Tyrins, he being @ Stoic Philofopher. He fays 
Elpener is guilty of falfhood in this excufe co Ubffes; for Demonss 
parce, 8c. are nothing but the idle pretext of wicked men, who 
are induftrious to transfer their own follies to the Gods, according 
co thofe Verfes in the beginning of the Ody//cy. ‘ 


Why charge mankind on heav’n their own offences 
And call their woes the crinse of providence? 
Blind! who themfelves their miferies creates 
And perifh by their folly, mot their fate. 


Von, IIL x By 
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By thy fond confort! by thy father’s cares? 
By lov’d Telewachus his blooming years! 

Bs For well I know that foon the heav’nly pow’rs 
Will give thee back to day, and Circe’s fhores: 
There pious on my cold remains attend, 

There call to mind thy poor departed friend, 
The tribute of a tear is all I crave, 
90 And the poffeffion of a peaceful grave. 
But if unheard, in vain compaffion plead, 
Revere the Gods, the Gods avenge the dead! 
A tomb along the wat’ry margin raife, 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 
5 To.fhew pofterity E/penor was. 
There high in air, memorial of my name 
Fix the fmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 
To whom with tears; Thefe rites, ob mournful fhade, 
Due to thy Ghoft, hall to thy Ghoft be paid. — 
x00 Still as I {poke, the Phantom feem’d to moan, 
Tear follow ‘d tear, and groan fucceeded groan. 
But as my waving {word the blood furrounds, 
The shade withdrew, and mutter’d sa founds. 
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_ There as the wond’rous vifions I furvey’d, 
TOS All pale afcends my royal mother’s fhade: 
A Queen, to They fhe faw our legions pafs; 
Now a thin form is all dsticles was! 
Struck at the fight I melt with filial woe, 
And down my cheek the pious forrows flow, 
¥IO Yet as I fhook my faulchion o’er the blood, 
Regardlefs of her fon the Parent ftood. re 
When lo! the mighty Zheban I behold; 
To guide his fteps he bore a ftaff of gold; 
Awful he trod! majeftic was his look ! 
11g And from his holy lips thefe accents broke. 


v. 105. Al pale afcends my reyal mother’s fhade.] The behavi- 
our of Ubffes with refpe& co his mother may appear not fuffici- 
ently tender and afte&ionate; he refrains all manner of addrefs to 
her, a condu@& which may be cenfur’d as inconfiftent with filial 
piety; but Plstarch very tully anfwers this objeGtion. ¢ It is (fays 
« chat Author) a remarkable inftance of the prudence of Ubffety 
« who defcending inco the regions of the dead, refufed all confe- 
“¢ rence even with his mother, ’till he had obrain’d an anfwer from. 
“s Tirefias, concerning the bufinefs which induc’d him to undertake 
that infernal journey.” A wife man is not inquifitive about 
things impertinent; accordingly Uy/fes Grit thews himfelf a wife 
man, and then a dutiful fon. Befides, it is very judicious in Ho- 
mer thus co defcribe Ulpffes : the whole defign of the Odyf/ey is the 
return of UAfes to his Country; this is the mark at which the 
Heroe fhould continually aim, and therefore it is neceflary that all 
other incidents fhould be fubordinate to this; and the Poet had 
been blameable if he had thew’d Uses entercaining himfelf with 
amufements, and poftponing the confiderations of the chief defign 
of the Odrffey. Lauian {peaks to the fame purpofe in his piece 
upen Aftroiozy: | 


E'2 | Why 
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Why, mortal, wand’reft thou from chearful day, 
To tread the downward, melancholy way? 
‘What angry Gods to thefe dark regions led 
Thee yet alive, companion of the dead? 4 
20But theath thy ponyard, while my tongue relates | 
Heav’n’s, edfatt purpofe, and thy future fates. 


@. 120. Bat fheath thy pete] The terror which the 
fhades of the departed exprefs ac the fight of the {word of Ubffes 
has been frequendy cenfur’d as abfurd and ridiculous: Rifum 
‘exi non moveat, {ays Scaliger, cams enfem ait G vnlnera metuiffe.? 
“What have the dead to fear fram a f{word, who are. beyond the. 
power of it, by being reduc’d to an incor real fhadow? But this 
“defcription is confiftent with the notions of the Antients concerns 
“ang the dead. I have already remark’d, thet the fhades rerain’d 2 
Schivles which refembled the body, and was liable to pain as well 
‘as the corporeat fubltance; if not, to what purpofe are the Furies — 
‘defcrib’d with iron fcourges, or the Vultur tearing the liver of 


yas? ; 
Tail afcribes the like fears-co-the fhades in thec4intas ; for the 
Sibyl chus commands -fxeas; 


Tague invade vigm, vagindgue evipe ferram, 


‘And the fhedes of the Greeks are there faid ta fly at the fight oF 
his arms. | 


. 


Ast Danalou.preceres, Agamemnoeniaque Phalanges 
Wt vidéve virnm, falgentiaqne arma per nmbras 
_Angenti trepidare mets. 


Tirefes is here defcrib’d confiftently with the character before given | 
‘him by the Poet, I mean with a preheminence above the other 
fhades; for (as Exftathias obferves) he knows Uh/ffes betore he 

zaftes the ingredients ; a privilege not claimn’d by any other of the 

‘anfernal inkabicancs, Elpenor indeed did the fame, but for another 

‘geafon: becaufe he was not yet buried, nor enter’d theregions of the 

Bead, and therefore his Soul was yet intire. 


’ Mile 
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While yet he {poke, the Prophet I obey’d, 
And in the {cabbard plung’d the glitt’ring blade: 
Eager he quaff'd the gord and then expreft 
2g Dark things to come, the counfels of his breaft. 
Weary of light, Uiyfes here explores, 
A profp’rous voyage to his native fhores; 
But knowe=by me unerting Fates difclofe 


New trains of dangers, and new {cenes of woes; 


¥30 I fee! I fee, thy bark by Neptune toft, 
For injur’d Cyclops, and his eyeball loft! 
~ (Yet to thy woes the Gods decree an end, 


If heav’n thou pleafes aad how to pleafe attend! 


Where on Trinacrias rocks the Ocean roars, 


134° Graze oum’rous herds along the verdant fhores { 


Tho” hunger ptofs, yet fly the danp’rons prey, 
The herds ave facred to the God of day, 
Who all furveys with his extenfive eye 
Above, below, of carth and in the sky! 

X40 Rob not the God, and fo propitious gales” 
Attend thy voyage,-enad impel thy fails: 
But if his herds ye feize, beneath the waves 
I:{ee thy friends o’erwhelm’'é in liquid graves! 


\ 
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The direful wreck Uiy/es {carce furvives! 

14$ Uly/fes at his country {carce arrives! | 
Strangers thy guides! nor there thy labours end, 
New foes aiife, domeftick ills attend! 

There foul adult’rers to thy bride refort, 
And lordly gluttons riot in thy court. 

I$ But vengeance haftes amain! Thefe eyes behold 
The deathful {cene, Princes on Princes roll’d! 
That done, a people far from Sea explore, 

Who ne’er knew {alt, or heard the billows roar, 
? Or 


Vv. 145, Ulyfles at bis comntry fee arrives! J The Poet con- 
duéts this interview wich admirable judgment. The whole defign 
of Ulyffes is to engage the Pheacians in his favour, in order to: His 
tranfportation to his own country: How does he bring this 
about? By fhewing that it was decreed by the Gods that he fhould 
be conducted thither by ftrangers; fa that che Phsacians immedi- 
ately conclude, that they are the people deftin’d by Heaven to con- 
du& him home; to give this the greater weight, he puts che {peech 
into the mouth of the Prophet Tirefias, and exalts his character in 
an extraordinary manner, to ftrengthen the credit of the prediGie 
on: By this method likewife the Poet interweaves his Epifode in- 
to the texture and eflence of che Poems. he makes this journey, into 
Hell contribute to the reftoration of his Heroe, and unites the fube 

ordinate parts very happily with the main aCtion. 

V. 152. That done, a people far from Sea explore, 
Who ne’er knew falt. 


inks Sdraocay, ach nrisavlo Sar, praprums db pe xai 
‘Opips taxes tv ree ene ees 
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Or faw gay veffel ftern the-wat'ry plain, 


I$$ A painted wonder flying on the main! 


Bear on thy back an Oar: with ftrange amaze: 
A fhepherd meeting thee, the Oar furveys, 


And names a Van:-there fix it on the plaig, 


To calm the God that holds the wat'’ry reiga; 
A thtee- 


= 


_ Thatis; “ The Epirots even fo lately as after the taking of Trey, 


« were ignorant of the fea, and the ufé of falr, as Homer teftifies 
* in his Odyfey: 


Who ne'er kilew falt, nor heard the billows roar. 


So that they who were ignorant of the fea, were likewife igno- 
rant of theufe of falr, according to Homer: whence it may be con- 
jeGtur’d, that the Poet knew of no fale but what was made of 
fea-water. The other roken of their ignorance of the fea was, that 
they- fhould not know an Oar, but call it a Corn-van. This verfe 
was once farcaftically apply’d to Philip of Macedon, by Amerdion a 
Grecian, who flying from him and being apprehended, was ask’d 
whither he fled? he bravely anfwer’d, to find a people who knew 
noc Philip. : 


Eivoxs Tes dginapns, & x icacs Ohurre. 


I perfuade my felf that this paffage is rightly tranflated : 
Nias pornomepize, and Ta 0 a’ hpa rivet whhorras, 


A painted wonder, flying on the main. 


for the wings of the thip fignify the fails, [as Eaffathins remarks) 
and not the oars, as we might be mifléd to conclude from the imr- 
mediate conne&tion with tera, or oars. The Poet, I believe, 
intended to exprefs the wonder of a perfon upon his firft fight of 
a thip, who obferving itto move f{wiftly along the feas, might 
miftake the fails for wings, according to that beautiful defcripciert 
of Mr, Dryden upon a like occafion an his Lndian Emperor.: 


E4 The 
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160 A threefold off'ring to his Altar bring, 
OA bull, aram, a boar; and hail the Ocean-King. 
But home return’d, to each zxtherial pow’r 
Slay the due Vittins in the genial hour: 
~ So peaceful fhale thou end thy blifsful days, 
15 And fteal thy felf from life, by flow decays: 
Unknown to pain, in age refign thy breath, 
When late ftern Neptune points the thaft with death; 
| | To 


The objes I-conld firft. diftinly view, 

Were tall fircight trees which on the waters flew; 
Wings on their fides inflead of. Leaves did grow, 
Which gather'd all the breath the vinds.conld blows 
Aind at their roots grew floating Palaces, &c. 


Raftathias tells us the reafon of this command given ta Offs, te. 
fearch out a people ignorant of the fea: Ie was in honour of Nep- 
sane, to make his name regatded by a nation which was entire- 
ly a flwanger to that Deity; and chig injunction was laid by way. 
of atonement for the violence offer’d to his fon Polyphemmr. ; 

Many Critics have imagin’d that this paflage is corrupted; but, 
.28 Exflathins obferves, we have the Authority of Soplacies to prove 
3 genuine, who alluding to this palage, writes, 


’ Dysens abaplCparen byryery gipar. 


v. 167. When late flern Neptune poets the Shafi with death] 
‘Phe Death of U/yffes is related varioutly, but the following account - 
is chiefly credited: Uspffes had a fon by Circe named Telegonus, who - 
being grown to years of maturity, fail’d w Ithaca in fearch of his 
father; where feizing fome fheep for the ufe of his attendants, the 

Shepherds put themfelves into a pofture to refcue them; Upfis be- 
ing advertis’d of it, went with his fon Telemachns to..repel Tedage- 
nus, who in defending himfelf wounded Uiyffes, not knowing him.. 
to be his father. Thus Oppian, Hyginns, and Didys relate the fto~ 
ty, Many Poets have brought thig upom the ftage, and Arifforle. 

exiticizing 
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To the datk gtave retiring as to reff, 
Thy people bleffing, by thy people bleft! 
170° Unerring truttis, oh man, my lips relates, 
This is thy life to come, and this is fate. 
To whom unmov’d;-If this the Gods prepare, 
What heav’n' ordains the' wife witH: courage bear, 
But fay, why yonder on the lonely ftrands, 
175 Unmindful of her fon, sthticles ftands? 
Why to: the ground the bends her downcaft eye ? 
Why is fhe filent, while her fon is nigh? 
The latent caufe, oh facred Seer, reveal! 
Nor this, replies the Seer, will I conceal. 
180 Know; to the {pectres, that thy bev’rage tafte; 
The {cenes of life recur, and actions pafts | 


criticizing upon one of thefe Tragedies gives us the title of it, 
which was, Ulyffes wennded. But if Ubffes thus dy’d, how can: 
Neptune be faid to poins the fhaft with death? We are inform’d that 
the {pear with which Telegonus gave the wound, was pointed 
with the bone of a fea Turtle; fo that literally his death came from 
the fea, or s£ dacs: and Neptune being the God of the Ocean, his 
death may without violence be afcrib’d to that Deity. It is true, 
fome Critics read #aaoc, as one word, and then it will Ggnify thac 
Ubffes thould efcape the dangers of the fea, and die upon the con- 
timenc far from it; but the former fenfe is moft confonant to the 
tenor of the Poem, thro’ which Neprune is conftantly reprefented 
as an enemy to Ulyffes. 
I will only add the reafon why Uiyffes is enjoyn’d to offer a Bull, 
a Ram, aad a Boar to Neptune: the Bull reprefents the roaring of 
the fea in ftorms; the Ram the milder appearance of it when in 
tranquility: the Boar was ufed by the Antients as an emblem of 
fecundity, to reprefent che fruitfulnefs of theOcean. This partica- 
har facsifice of three animals was call’d tprtlvaq, Eaflathins. 


Es They; 
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They, feal’d with truth return the fure reply, 
The reft repell’d, a train oblivious fly. ? 
The phantom Prophet ceas’d, and funk from fight 


189 To the black palace of eternal Night. 
Still in the dark abodes of death I ftood, 


When near Anticlea mov’d, and drank the blood,. 
Strait all the mother in her foul awakes, 
And owning her Uses, thus fhe {peaks. 

190 Com’ft thou, my fon, alive, to realms beneath, 
The dolefom realms of darknefs and of death: 
Com’ft thou alive from pure, xtherial day ? 

Dire is the region, difmal is the way! 
Here lakes profound,. there floods oppofe their waves, 


195 There the wide {ea with.all his billows raves! 
Or 


v. 195. There the wide fea with all his billows races.) If'chts 
paflage were literally tranflated, it would run thus: A¢y fon, how: 
aidft thon arrive at this place of darknefs, when fo many rivers, and’ 
the Ocean lie in the midway? This (fays Exffathins) plainly fhews 
that Homer ufes a fabulous Geography; for whereas the places that 
are mention’d in thefe voyages of U//ffes ‘are really fituated upon 
the Mediterranean, Anticlea here fays that they lié in the middle 
of the Ocean. Bur this is undoubtedly an error: The whole of 
the obfervation depends upon the word pécow; Bue why muft 
this denote the midway fo exaftly? Is it not fufficient to fay, 'that 
beeween Ithaca and this infernal region, rivers and the Ocean roul ? 
And that this is the real meaning is evident from this book, for 
Wyffes fails in the fpace of one day from the Ifland of Circe to - 
the place where he defcends: How then could thefe places where . 
Ulyffes touches in his voyage lie in the middle of the Ocean; unlefs 
we can fippofe he pafs’d half the Ocean in one day? The Poet 
cisely aftirms, that he defcends at the extremity of ic; bue this - 

extremity 


is a 
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Or (fince to duft proud Troy fubmits her tow’rs) 
Com’ft thou a wand’ier trom the Phrygian fhores? 
Or fay, fince buicur “lid thee to the field, 

Haft thou thy ithace, thy bride, beheld? 


200 Source of my I:fe, I cry’d, from earth I Ap 


_ 20F 


- 210 


To feek Tirefas in the nether sky, 

To learn my doom: for toft from woe to woe; 

In every land Uyfes finds a foe: 

Nor have thefe eyes beheld my native fhores, 

Since in the duft proud Troy fubmits her tow’rs. 
But, when thy foul from her {weet manfion fled, 

Say what diftemper gave thee to the dead ¥ 

Has life’s fair lamp declin’d by flow decays, 

Or fwift expir’d it, in a fadden blaze? 

Say if my fire, good old Laertes, lives?: 

If yet Telemachus, my fon, furvives ?” 

Say by his rule is my dominion aw’d, 

Or crufh’d by: traytors with an iron rod?: 


extremity is no more than one: day’s voyage from the Ifand ef 


Cirtes and confequently that Ifland could not lie in the middle of 


the Ocean: Therefore this place is no evidence that Hemer ufes a- 
fabulous Geography. 
Enftathias very juftly obferves, that Homer judictoufly places the 
deféent into Hell at the extremity of the Ocean: for it ss natural 
to imagine, that to be the only Pallage to it, by which the Sun and- 


‘ the Stars themfelves appear to defcend, and fink into the realms of- 
darknels, . | 


EO Say 


ee 


Ld 
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Say if my {poufe maintains. her-royal truf, . 
21. Tho’ tempted chafte, and obftinately juft?- 
Or if no more her abfent Lord flie wails, . 
But the falfe woman o’er the wife prevails. 
Thus IJ, and thus the parent fhade returns. 
Thee, ever thee, thy faithful confort mourns; - 
220 Whether the. night defcends, or day. prevails,. 
Thee fhe by night, and thee by-day bewails, 
Thee in Telemachus thy realm obeys 5 
In facred-groves celeftial rites-he pays, 
And fhares the banquet in fuperior ftate, 
225 Grac’d with {uch honours as become the Great. 
Thy: 


) 


v, 218, Thus the parent fhade vetnrns.] The quetiisnis: 
which Usffes asks (remarks Exftathins) could not fail of having 
2 very good effect upon his Phaadan audience: By them he very, 
actfaily (and as it feems undefignedly) lets them into the knowledge 
of his dignity, and fhews the rmportance of his perfon; to in- 
duce them to a greater care to condu& him to his country. The 
procefs of the whole flory is fo artfully carried on, that Ulyffes. . 
feems only to relate an accidental interview, while he tacitly re- 
commends himvfelf, and lets them know the perfon who asks their 
affiftance ts.a King. Ics obfervable that Anticles inverts the or- 
der in her anfwer, and replies laftto the firf& queftion. Oratars- 
always referve the ftrongeft argument for the conclufion, to leave 
- at frefh upon the memory of their auditors: or rather, the Poer | 
ules this, method to introduce, the forrow of ‘Ulyfes for the death of 
his mother more natuyally: He.fteals away the mind of. the Reader. | 
from attending the main ation, te enliven it with a {Cene of ten- 
dernefs and affeGion in thefe regions of horror. 
V.224. And flares the bangnet in [uperier fiate, &c.] This paf- 
fage is fully explain’d by Enffathius: he tells us, that it was an 
antient cultom co invite Kings and Legiflators to all public featts ; 
this . 


¢ 


~ 
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Thy fire in folitude foments his care: 

The court is joylefs, for thou art not there! 

No coftly carpets, raife his hoary head, 

No rich embroid’ry fhines to grace his. bed: . 
23° Ev’n when keen: winter freezes in the skies, . 

Raak’d. with. his flaves, on earth the Monarch lies :- 

Deep are his fighs, his vifage pale,. his drefs. 

The garb of woe:and habit of diftrefs, 

And when the Autumn takes his annual-round, - 
235 The leafy honours {catt’ring oa the-ground; - 

Regardlefs of his years, abroad he lies, 

His bed the leaves, his canopy the skies. 

Thus cares on cares his painful days confume, 

And bow his age with forrow to the tomb! 


” 


this was to do them honour: and the chief feat was always refers 

ved for the chief Magiftrate. Without this obfervation, the lines. 

- are unintelligible, Iz is evident that the words are not {poken of — 
facrifices or ait made to the Gods, but focial entertainments, for 
they are general, meric xeatuos, ¢ all che people of the realm invite 
Telemachus to their fealts;”” And this feems to have been a righe 
' due co the chief Magiftrate, for aacyuvey implies ic, which word 
Exfiathins explains by tv réye wasiodas, “ fuch anhonour asought 

«* pot to be neglected,” or 


Grac’d with fich honours as become the Greats 
Ic gives a very happy image of thefe ages of the world, when we- 


oblerve fuch an intercourfe between the King and the fubje&: 
‘The Idea of power carries no terror in ity but the ruler himfels 


makes a part of che public Joy. 


“For 
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240 For thee, my fon, I wept my life away; 
For thee thro” hell’s eternal dungeons ftray : 
Nor came my fate by ling’ring pains and flow, 
Nor bent the filver-fhafted Queen her bow’; 
No dire difeafe bereav’d me of my breath; 
24§ Thou, thou my fon wert my difeafe and death; 
Unkindly with my love my fon confpir'd, 
For thee I liv’d, for abfent thee expir’d: 
Thrice in my arms I ftrove her fhade to bind, 
Thrice thro’ my arms fhe flipt like empty wind, 
20 Or dreams, the vain illufions of the mind. 


y.248, Thricein my arms I flrove her fhade to bind, 
Thrice thro’ my arms | 
This paflage plainly thews that the vehicles of the departed were 
believ’d by the Ancients to be of an aerial fubftance, and retain 
nothing of corporeal groffnefs. 
Virgil has borrow’d thefe verfes. 


Ter conatus ibi colle dare brachia civcams 
Ter fraftra comprenfa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucriqne fimillima fomne. 


Sialiger gives the preference to the Roman Poet, becaufes he ufes” 
three verfes, ata time when the word ter occurs in the defcripti~ 
on, whereas Homer concludes in little more than twolines. But 
this is not criticizing, but trifling; and afcribing co an Author 
what the Author himfelf had no thought of. This puts me in 
mind of a ftory in Lacian, where a perfon of a ftrong imagination 
shinking there was a myftery in scnvy, the Grft word in the Jéad, 
is introduc’d enquiring of Homer in the regions of the dead, why 
he plac’d it in the beginning of his Poem? he anfwers, Becaufe it: 
fir came into his head. I doube not but the number of the lines 
in this place in both Poets was equally accidental ; Virgil adds no- 
thing to the thought of Homer, tho’ he ufes more words: 


2 Wild 


~ 
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Wild with defpair, I fhed a copious tide 
Of flowing tears, and thus with fighs-reply‘d. 
Fly’ft thou, lov’d fhade, while I thus fond)y mourn? 
_ Turn to my arms, to my embraces turn! 
255 Is it, ye pow’rs that {mile at human harms!. 7 
Too great a blifs to weep within her arms? 
Or has hell’s Queen an empty Image fent, 
That wretched I might ev’n my Joys lament? 
O fon of woe, the penfive fhade rejoin’d,. 
260 Oh moft inur’d to grief of all mankind! 
*Tis not the Queen of Hell who thee deceives: 
All, all are fuch, when life the body leaves ; 
No more the fubftance of the man remains,. 
Nor bounds the blood along the purple veins; 
26§ Thefe the funereal flames in atoms bear, 
To wander with the wind in empty air, 
While the impaffive foul reluctant flies 
Like a vain dream to thefe infernab skies. 
But from the dark dominions fpeed thy way, 
270 And climb the fteep afcent to upper day; 


v. 256. A blifs te weep within her arms.) This is af- 
moft a literal cranflation; the words in the Greek are, terapraessa 
vies, OF, that we may delight oxr felves with forrow, which Enfta- 
thins explains by faying, there is a pleafure in weeping: I fhould 
rather underftand the words to fignify, that in the inftane while- 
he is rejoicing at the fight of his mother, he is compell’d to turn 
his joy imo tears, to find the whole fcene a delufon. 

as To 


—_ - 
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To thy chafte bride the-wond'rous ftory tell, 
The woes, the horrors, and the laws of Hell. 
Thus whiles he {poke, in fwarms hell's Emprefs brings ~ 
Daughters and wives of Heroesand of Kings; 
275 Thick, and more thick they gather round the blood, 
Ghoft throng’d on ghoft (a dire affembly) ftood! 
Dauntlefs: my {word I feize: the airy crew, 
Swift as it flafh’d along the gloom, withdrew; 
Then fhade to fhade in mutual forms fucceeds,: 
280 Her race recounts, and their illuftrious deeds. 


v. 279. Then fhade to fhademmmm—fucceeds,] Nothing ‘can’ berter 
fhew the invention of Hemer, than his capacity of furnifhing out 
a fcene of fuch aay variety in this infernal region: He calls up 
the Heroes of former ages from a ftate.of inexiftence to adorn. 
and diverfify his Poetry. Ifit be ask’d what relation this j 
into hell has to the main aétion of the Odyffey?- the anfwer is, It 
has an Epifodic affinity with it, and fhews the fufferings of Ubfes 
more than any ot his voyages upon the Ocean, as it is more hor- 
rible and full of terrors, What-a treafury of antient Hiftory and 
fables has he opened by this defcent? he lets us into a variety of 
different characters of the moft famous perfonages recorded in an- 
tient {tory ; and at the fame time lays before us a fupplement to 
the liad. If Virgil paid a happy piece of flattery to the Romans, . 
by introducing the greateft perfons of the beft families in Rome, in 
his defcent in the c&xeid; Homer no lefs happily interefts the: 
Grecians in his ftory, by honouring the Anceftors of the nobleft 
families who {till fourifh’d in Greece, in the Odyffey; a circum- 
flarnice that could not fail of being very acceptable to°a Grecian - 
or Roman Reader, but perhaps lefs encertaining to us, who have: 
no particular intereft in thefe tories, | 


Sere we 
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Tyre began: whom great Salmonens bred 5 
The royal partner of fam’d Cretheus’ bed. 
For fair Enipess, as from fruitful urns 
He pours bis wat’ry fore, the Virgin burns;. 


Vv, 281, Tyroenmmmmphon great Salmoneus bred.} Virgil pives 
are cuneate charaGter of Salmonens from this of Homer: he 
defcribes him as an-impious perfon who prefum’d to imirate the 
thunder of Jupiter, whereas Homer ftileshim blamelefs, or caviar ; 
an argument, lays Enffathius, that the preceding seat Dias a table 
invented fince the days of Hermer. This mey perhaps be true, and 
we may naturally conc'ude it to be true from Fs filence of it, buc 
not from the epithet aur; for in the firft book of the Ody/fey, 
Fapiter gives the fame appellation to cMigyfbus, even while he 
condemns him of murder and adultery. Exftathixs adds, that Sal- 
meness. Was a great proficient in Mechanics, and inventor.of a vel= - 
fel call’d Apovrsioy, which imitated thunder by rouling ftongs in ity 
which gave occafion to the fictions of the Poets. 

v. 283, For fair Enipeus, as from fruitful urns 

He pours his wat'ry fore, the Virgin beras. 

There are no fables in the Poets that feem mere bold than thefe 
concerning the commerce between women, and river Gods; but 
Enaflathias gives us a probable folucion: I will tranflate him lice-. 
rally. Is was cuftomary for young Virgins to refort frequently to . 
rivers to bathe in them; and the Ancients have very well ex- 
plain’d thefe fables about the incercourfe between them and the 
water Gods: Receive my Virginity O Scamander ! i bl Lady; buc 
it is apparent who this Scemander was: Her lover Cimon lay. 
conceal’d in the reeds. This was a good excufe for female frailty, 
in ages of, credulity: for fuch ahi td intercourfe between the - 
fair Sex and Deities wag not only believ’d, bue efteem’d hongura- 
ble. No doulbsc the Ladies were frequently deceiv’d; their lovers - 
6 aarti the Deities, and they feok a Cimon co their arms in the 

{gaifle of a Scamander. 

It is uncertain where. this Enipens flows: Strabe (fays Eafathins).. 
imagines it to be a river of Peloponnefss, that difembogues its wa- 
ters intothe Alpbens; for the Treffalian tiver is Enifens, and not 
Enipens: This rifes from mount Othrys, and receives into it the 
Epidanns, The former feems to be the river intended by Homer, 
for it takes ics fource from a village call’d Saimone; and what: 
ftrengthens this canjeQure is the neighbourhood of the Ocean (or - 
Neptune in this fable) to that river. Lxcian has made this ftory of ~ 


Bnipens the fudjeQ of one of his Dialogues. 
sie - Smooth . 
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285 Smooth flows the gentle ftream with wanton pride, 
And in foft mazes rouls a filver Tide: 

As on his banks the maid enamour’d roves, 
The Monarch of the deep bebolds and loves ; 
In her Enipens’ form and borrow’d charms, 

290 The am’rous God defcends into her arms: 
Around, a fpacious arch of waves he throws,. 
And high in air the liquid mountain rofe;: 

Thus in furrounding floods coneeal’d he proves _ 

The pleafing tran{port, and compleats his loves. 
295 Then foftly fighing, he the fair addreft, 

And as he {poke her tender hand he preft. 

Hail happy nymph! no vulgar births are ow’d 

To the prolific raptures of a God: 

Lo! when nine times the moon renewsher horn, 

300 'Fwo brother heroes fhall from thee be born ; ‘ 
Thy early care the future worthies claim, 

To point them to the arduaus paths of fames 
But in thy breaft th'important truth conceal, - 
Nor dare the fecret of a God reveal: 

305 For know, thou Neptune view’ft! and at my nod 

Earth trembles,. and the waves confefs their God. 
He added not, but mountain f{purn’d the plain, 
‘Fhen plung’d into. the chambers of the maia. 


Now 
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Now in the time’s full procefs forth the brings 


310 Fove's dread vicegerents, in two future Kings; 


O’er proud Iolcos. Pelias ftretch’d his reign, 
And god-like Nelens rul'd the Pylian plain: 
Then fruitful, to her Crethens’ royal bed 

_ She gallant Pheres and fam’d 2E/on bred: 


37S From the fame fountain .Szaytheon rofe, 


-320 Founders of Thebes, and men of mighty name; 


Pleas'd with the din of war, and noble fhout of foes. 
There mov’d ntiope with haughty charms, 

Who bleft th’Almighty Thund’rer in her arms ; - 

Hence {prung Amphion, hence brave Zethus came, 


Tho’ 


v. es 9. Hence fprung Amphion<mame] The fable of Thebes 
buile by the power of Mufic is not mention’d by Homer, and there- 
fore may be fuppofed to be of later invention. Homer relates ma- 
ny circumftances in thefe fhort hiftories differently from his 
fucceflors; Epicaffe is call’d Focaffey and the Tragedians have en- 
- tirely varied the ftory of Oedipus: They tell us he tore out hiseyes, 
that he was driven from 7hebes, and being conducted by his daugh- 
ter Antigone, arriv’d at Athens, where entring the Temple of the 
Furies, he dy’d in the midft of a furious ftorm, and was carried 
by it into Hell: Whereas Homer dire&tly affirms, that he continued 
to reign in Thebes after all his calamities. aS : 
It is not eafy te give a reafon why the mother, and not the: fa 
ther, is faid to: fend the Furies to torment Oedipns, epecally be- 
eaufe he was the murderer of his father Laius: Exftathins an{wers, 
that it was by accident that he flew Lains; but upon che difcove- 
ry of his wickednefs in marrying his mother Focaffa, he ufed her 
with more barbarity and rigour than was neceffary, and therefore 
fhe purfues him with her vengeance. Fecafta and Dido both die 
after the fame manner by their own hands: I agree with Scaligers 
that Virgil has defcrib’d hanging more happily than: Homer.. 


Informis 
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f 
Tho’ bold in open field, they yet furround | 
The town with walls, and mound inje& on mound ;- 
Here ramparts ftood, there tow’rs rofe high in air,. 
And here thro’ fev’n wide portals rufh’d the war. 
323 = There with foft ftep the fair Alcmena trod, . 
Who bore Alcides to the thund’ring Gods. 
And Megara, who charm’d the fon of Feve, - 
Aad foften’d his ftern foul to tender love. 
o Sullen and fow’r. with difcontented mien: 
330 Ficaftn.frown'd, th’inceftuous Theban Queen 5 
With: her own Son fhe: join’d in nuptial bands;- 
.Tho’ father’s blood imbru’d his murd’rous hands: | 
The Gods and men the dire offence deteft, 
_. ‘The Gods wich all their furies.rend -his-breaft: . 
335 In lofty Thebes he wore th'iinperial crown, 
A pompous wretch! accurs’d upon a throne. - 


Infermis Lethi nodem trabé neQis ab alsd. 
‘Adapucpiio Bptzor aim. cig ane pry 


There is nothing like the Iafermis Lethi nedus in. Homer: and as” 
thar Critic obferves, tam atrox res aligno verborum ambite findiefns 
vrebenda fait. The ftory ef Oedipus is this: Lains bemg inform- 
py the Oracle, that he fhould be flain by his fon, caus’d Ocdipns 
immediately to be expofed. by his fhepherds co wild beafts; bus. 
the fhepherds preferv’d him, and gave him education: When he 
came to years of maturity he went toward Thebes in fearch of his 
father; but meeting Lains by the way, and a quarrel arifing, he 
flew him ignorantly, and married Focaffa his mother; ‘Bhis is.the - 
fubje& of two Tragedies in Sephecies, 


~ 


The 
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‘The wife felf-murder’d from a beam depeniis, 
And her foul foul tq blackeft Hell defcends; 
Thence to her fan the choiceft plagues the brings, 


34° And the fiends haunt him with a thaufand ftings.. 


And now the beauteous Chloris I defcry, 
A lovely thade, Amphion’s youngeft joy ! 
With gifts unnumber’d Neleus fought her arme, 
Nor paid too dearly for unequal’d charms; 


5435 Great in Orchomenos, ta Pylos great, 


He {way’d the {cepter witH imperial ftate. 
Three gallant fons the joyful monarch told, 
Sage Neflor, Periclimenus the bold, 
| And 


Ve 34%. ———-—The beanteous Chloris I defcry.] A Gritic oughe 
not only to endeavour to point out the beauties in the fenfe, Bise 
alfo in the verfification ot a Poet: Dicnyfias Halicarn, cites thefe 
two verfes as peculiarly flowing and harmonious. 


Kai Xacpiy eid ov wepreardia, THY Wore NeAtut. 
Tiyrev scv dst Kanno, sores wipe mtupiz inde. 


There is not oneelifion, nor one rough vowel or confonant, but 
they flow along with rhe urmoft fmoothnels, and the beauty of the 
Mufe equals that of Chloris. — 

v. 345. Great is Orchomenos—-——=] This is a very confi- 
derable city lying becween Beotia and Phais, upon the river Ce- 
phifus : Homer calls it the Minyan Orchemenos, becaufe the Minyans 
an antient people inhabited it; it was the colony of thele Afy- 
myans that fail’d to Jvkos, and gave name to the Argonants. Ene 
Bathinus. ; 

V. 348. ——--——Periclimenus the be/d.] Th reafon why 
Homer gives this epithet to Periclimenus may be learn’d from He- 

fed: Neptune gave him the Power wo change himfelf ae 
- bad ? 


4. 
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And Chromius laft; but of tlie fofter race, 
350 One nymph alone, a miracle of grace. 
Kings on their thrones for lovely Pero burn, 
The Sire denies, and Kings rejected mourn. 
To him alone the beauteous prize he yields, © 
Whofe arm fhould ravith from P/ylacian fields 
355 The herds of Iphyclus, detain’d in wrong; 
Wild, furious herds, unconquerably ftrong! 
This dares a Seer, but nought the Seer prevails, 
In beauty’s caufe illuftrioufly he fails : | 
Twelve * 


fhapes, but he was flain by Hercules: Periclimenus affaulted that 
Heroe in the fhape of a bee; or fly, who difcovering him in that 
difguife, by the means of Pallas flew him with his club, ‘Fhis is 
the perfon of whom Ovid {peaks, but adds that he was flain in che 
thape of an eagle by Hercales, 


Mira Periclimeni mors eff, cui p ffe figuras 


_ Sumere quas vellet, rur[nfqne reponere fumptas, 
Neptunus dederat, &c. 


Exphorion {peaks of him in the fhape of a bee or fly. 


w 


Anaere o aut! Ytniocay dyhax pure 
“Anrnrote disves "Ogls— 


ve 357+ This dares a Seer, &c.] This ftory is related with 
great obfcuriry, but we learn from the 15 book that rhe name 
of this Prophet was Melampns. Iphyclws was the fon of Deionexs, 
and Uncle to Tyre; he had feized upon the goods of Tyro the mo- 
ther of Nelexs, among which were many beautiful oxen: thefe Ne- 
lens demands, but is unjuftly denied by Iphycins: Nelcus had a 
‘daughter named Pero, a great beauty who was courted by all the 
neighbouring Princes, put thefather refufes her, unlefs to the man 
: : whe 


360 
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Twelve moons the foe the captive youth detains 
In painful dungeons, and coercive chains; 

The foe at laft from durance where he lay, 

His art revering, gave him back to day ; 

Won by prophetic knowledge, to fulfill 

The ftedfaft purpofe of th’Almighty will. 


With 


who recovers thefe oxen from Iphyclus : Bias was in love with 
Pero, and perfuades his brother Melampus a Prophet to underrake 
the Recovery; he atrempts it, but being vanquifhed, is thrown in- 
to pris ; but at laft fer ac liberty, for telling Iphylas, who was 
childlefs, how to procure iffue. Iphyclus upon this gave him the 

oxen for dj iewant 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than the explanation of this fto- 
ry in Exffathinsy which I will lay before the Reader for his enter- 
tainment. Melampas, after he was made a prifoner, wastrufted to 
the care of aman and a woman; the man ufed him with mercy, 
and the woman with cruelty: One day he heard a low noife, and 
a family of worms in conference. (He underftood the language of 
all the animal creation, beafts and reptiles) Thefe worms were dif- 
courfing how they had eaten thro’ a great beam chat lay over the 
head of Melampus: He immediately provides for his own fafety, 
feigns a ficknefs, and begs to be carried into the freth air: The 
‘woman and the man immediately comply with his requeft; at 
which inftant che beam falling, kills the woman: An account of 
this is forthwith carried to Iphycles, who fending for Afelampus, 
asks who he is? He tells him, a Prophet, ahd that he came for 
the Oxen of Nelens; Iphyclus commands him to declare how he 
may have an heir? Adelampxs kills an Ox, and calls all the birds of 
the air to feaft on it; they all appear except the Vulrur; he sod 
fes the cafe to them, bur they give no fatisfaciory anfwer; ac laft 
she Vultur appears, and gives Adelampus a full information; Up- 
on this Iphycius obtainsa child, and Melampas the Oxen of Nelens, 
v. ia The fedfaf? purpofe of th’ Almighty will.) The words 
dv2¢ d° startiero Bsany feems to come in without any conne€ion 
with the ftory, and confequently unneceffarily ; but Humer {peaks of 
it concifely, as an adventure well known in his times, and there- 
fore not wanting a further explication: But 4peNederns messtes 
whale 


~~ 
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With graceful port advancing now l {py'd — 

-Leda the fair, the god-like “Sndar’s bride: | 

Hence Pollux {prung who wields with furious fway 

The deathful gauntlet, matchlefs in the fray; 

And Caffor glorious on th’embattled plain 
370 Curbs the proud fteed, reluctant to the rein: 
By turns they vifit this ztherial sky, 
And live alternate, and alternate die: | 
In hell beneath, -on earth, in heav’n above : 
Reign the Twin-gods, the fav'rite fons of Fove. 

There Ephimedia trod the gloomy plain, Oe 

Who charm’d the Menarch of the boundlefs main; 
Hence Ephialtes, hence ftern Otus {prung, 
More fierce than Giants, more than Giants ftrong; 


my 


whole at large, ib. 1. The reafon why thefe words are inferted is, 
to inform us that there were antient Prophecies concerning Iphy- 
c/us, that it was decreed by ‘fapiter he fhould have no children ’all 
he had recourfe to a Prophet, who explaining thefe Prophecies to 
him fhould thew him how to obrain thar bleffing: In this fenf 
the will of Jupiter may be faid to be fulfill’d. ; 
Vv. 372. And live alternate, and alternate die.| Caffor and Pol- 
Iux are call’d Ascoxspos, or the fons of Jupiter; but what could give 
occafion to this tion, of their living and dying alternately? Ea- 
fiathins informs us that it is a phyfical allegory: They reprefens 
the cwo Hemifpheres of the world; the.one of which is continue 
aliy enlighteg’d by the fun, and confequently the other is then in 
darknefs: and thefe being fucceffively illuminated according to the 
‘order of the day and night, one of thefe fons of Fupiter may be 
faid to revive when one part of the world rifes into day, and the 
‘other to die, when it defcends into darknefs. What makes this 
‘allegory the more probable is, that Fapiter denotes in many alle- 
‘gories of Homer, the air, or the upper regions of it, 
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The earth o’erburthen’d groan’d beneath their weight, ; 
380 None but Orion e’er furpafs'd their height: Re 
The wond’rous youths had fcarce nine winters told, 
When high in air, tremendous to behold, 
Nine ells aloft they rear’d their tow'ring ‘head; 
And fall nine cubits broad their fhoulders {pread. ~ - 
| | Proud 


Od 


v. 383. Nine ells aloft they rear’ thesy head.| This is undoubt- 
edly a very bold fiction, and has been cenfur’d by fome Critics as 
monftrous, and prais’d by others as fublime. Ic may feem utterly 
incredible that any human creatures could be nine ells, that is, ele- 

ven yards and a quarter in height, ac the age of nine years. But 
it may vindicate Homer as a Poet to fay that he only made ufe of 
a fable, chat had been tranfmitted down from the earlieft times 
of the world; for fo early the war between the Gods and Gian:s 
‘was fuppos’d to be. There might a rational account be given of 
thefe apparenc incredibilities; if I might be allowed to fay what 
‘many Authors of great name have conjeCtur’d, that thefe ftories 
are only traditional, and all founded upom the ejection of the fal- 
Jen Angels from Heaven, and the wars they had with the good 
Angels to regain their ftations. If this might be aliow’d, we fhail 
then have real Giants, who endeavour’d to take Heaven by aQault; 
then nothing can be invented by a Poet fo boldly, as to exceed wht 
may juftly be believed of thefe beings . chen the ftories of heaping 
mountain upon mountain will come within the bounds of credibi- — 
lity. But without having recourfe tochisfolucion, Lovginns brings 
this paffage as an inftance of true fublimity, chzp. 6. He is pro- 
‘ving that the Sublime is fometimes found without the pathetic, 
for fome paffions are mean, as fear, fadnefs, forrow, and confe- 
quently incapable of fublimity; and on the other hand, tere are 
many things great and fublime, in which there is no pafhion; of 
this kind is what Homer fays concerning Oras, and Ephiaires, with 
fo much boldnefs. 


The Geds they challenge, and affed? the skies. 


And what he adds concerning the fuccefs of thefe Giants is pti! 
belder. . 


Vou, Ul, F Had 
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38S Proud of their ftrength and more than mortal fize, 
The Gods they challenge, and affect the skies; . 


Had they to manhood grown, the bright abodes 
Of Heav’n had fhook, and Gods been heap’d on Gods. 


Virgil was of the opinion of Lesginas, for he has imitaced Homgr, - 


Hic & Alesidas geminos immania vidi 
Corpera, qi manibus magnum refcindere celam 
Aggreffis faperifque Fovem detrisdere regnis. 


ALacrobinsy lib. ¢. Saturn, eap. 13. judges thefe verfes to be infe- 
rior to Homer’s in Majefty; in Homer we have the height and 
breadth of thefe Giants, and he happily paincs the very fize of 
their limbs in the run of his Poetry; two wordss tyvtepot, and ér- 
ysxrnytss, almoft make one verfe, defignedly chofen to exprefs their 
bulk in the turn of che words; but Virgil fays only émmania cor- 
pora, and makes no addition concerning the Giants, omitting en- 
tirely the circumftance of their fize; Homer relaces rhe piling hill 
upon hill; Virgil barely adds, chat they endeavour’d to ftorm the 
heavens. 

Scaliger is frm and faithful to Virgil, and vindicates his favourite 
in the true fpirit of crit:cifm; I perfuade my felf he glances at Mfacro~ 
bins, for he cavils at thofe inftances which he produces as beauties 
in Homer; I give his anfwer in his own words. Admirantar 
Grecsi pueriles menfuras; nimis [ere cogor exclamare, alind effe Grae 
exlum circulatorem, alind regie orativnis anthorem: Indignam cenfuit 
faa maj Slate Virgilins banc minutam fuperfiitionem, Ec, 

- Exfiathins remarks that the Antients greatly admir’d the exact 

roportion of thefe Giants, for the body is of a due fymmetry, 
when the thicknefs is three degrees lefs than the height of it: Ac- 
cording to this accounr, thefe Giants grew one cubit every year in 
bulk, and three in height. Homer fays, that they fell by the thafes 
of Afolls, chat is, they dy’d fuddenly; buc other writers relate, 
that as they werehunting, Diana fent a ftag between them, at which 
boch at once aiming their weapons and the wishdrawing the ftag, 
they tell by their own darts, Exj/fathins, 


Heavy’d 


SN 
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Heav'd on Olympus tott’ring Of ftood; . $ co 
On Offa, Pelion nods with all his wood: « . 
Such were they Youths! had they to manhood grown, 


390 Almighty ove had trembled on his throne. 


395 


But ere the harveft of the beard began 

To briftle on the chin, and promife man, 

His thafts pollo aim’d; at once they feund, 

And ftretch the Giant-monfters o’er the ground. 
There mournful Phedra with fad Procris moves, 

Both beauteous fhades, both haplefs in their loves; 


V. 387. ammmeanOn Olympus tott’ring Offa flood, &c.] Strabo 
takes notice of the judgment of Hemer, in placing the mountains 
in this order; they all ftandin Macedonia ; Olympns is the largeft,and 
therefore he makes it the bafis upon which Qffa ftands, thar be‘ng 
the next to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion being the leaft is 
placed above Offa, and thus they rife pyramidically. Virgil follows . 


_ a different regulation, 


Ter funt conati impenere Pelion Offes 
Scilicet atque Off frondo{um imponere Olympamt. 


Here the largeft mountain is placed uppermoft, not fo naturally as 
in the order of Homer. There is a peculiar beauty in the former 
of thefe verfes, in which Virgil makes the two vowels in conti 
imponere meet without an elifion, to exprefs the labour and ftraining 
of the Giants in heaving mountain upon mounrain. _ I appeal to 
the ear of every Reader, if he can pronounce thefe two words 
without a paufe and ftop; the difficulty in the flow of the verfe 
excellently reprefents the labour of the Giants ftraining to fhove 
Pelion upon Offa. Dacier remarks that Virgil follows che ficuation 
of the mountains, without regarding the magnitude; thus Pelion 
lies fr& on the north of Macedonia, Offa is the fecond, and the 
third Olympus; but the prefers Homer’s method as moft rational. 


F 2 And 
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And near them -walk’d, with folemn pace and flew, 
Sad Ariadne, partner of their -woe ; 
The royal Mines Ariadge bred, 
400 She Thefeus lov'd; from Crete with Thefeus fled ; 
Swift to the Dia» Ifle the Heroe Ales, : 
And tow’rds his Athens bear's the lovely prize; 
There Bacchus with Gerce rage Diana fires, 
The Geddefs aims her thaft, the Nymph expires. © 


v. 402, And tov’rds b's Athens bears the lovely prize.] Homer 
juftifies Thefeus from any crime with relation 10 Ariadne, he is 
guilty of no infidelity as fucceeding Poets affirm ; the dy’d fudden- 
ly in Dia, or Naxos (an Iland lying between Thera and Crete) Di- 
ana frewher at the inftigation of Bacchus, who acenfed:her to that 
Goddefs, -for prophaning her temple by too free an intercourfe 
with Thefews; this Homer calls praprupin Ascvre. Clymene was a 
datrghter of Myni.ts, Afcra ot Pretss and Antea, who having made 
a vow to Diana of perpetual virginity, broke ic; and therefore fell 
by that-Guddels- Phaedra was wife to Thefeus, and fell in love 
with her fon Hippolyrns. Eriphyle was the Daughter of Tulansand 
Lyfimache, wife of the Prophet Amphiarans ; who being brib’d with 
a collar of gold by Po/ynsces, obliged her husband to go to the war 
of Thebes, though fhe knew he wasdecreed to.fall betore chat city : 
fhe was flain by her fon Aleman, Enflathins. 
. Ub ffes, when he concludes, fays it is tine to repofe 


Here in the court, or yonder on the waves, 


To underftand this the Reader muft remember, that in the begin- 
ning of che eighth book all things were prepar’d for his imme- 
diate voyage, .or as,it is there exprefs’d, 


| a Ev'n now the gales 
Call thee aboard, and firetch the foelling fails. 
So that he defires to repole in the thip, that he. may begin his voy- 


age early in the morning. 


There 


an , 
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405 There Clymenz, and Mara I behold, 
There Eriphylé weeps, who loofely fold 
| Her lord, her honour, for the luft of gold. ° 
| But fhould I all recount,. the night would fail, 
Unequal to the melancholy tale: 
410 And all-compofing reft my nature craves, 
Here in the court, or yondet on the waves ; 
In you I truft, and in the heav’aly pow'rs, 
To land Uses on bis native fhores. 
| He ceas’d: but left fo charming on their ear 
' 419 His voice,. that lif?ning ftill they feem’d to hear. 
*Till rifing up, sdreté filence broke, 
Stretch’d out her {nowy hand, and thus the fpoke:. 


Vv. 414. He ceas’d: but left fo charming on their car 
His voice : 
I cannot tell whether this paufe, or break in the narration of U/yfes 
has 2. good effect or not; whether it gives a relief to the Reacer, 
or is an unexpected difappointment of the purfuic of the ftory ? 
But certainly what is inferted during this fhort interruption, is par- 
ticularly .well chofen ; it unites the Epifoje with the main ation, 
and fhews how it contributes ro the end of the Odpffey; in influen- 
cing the Pheacians not only to reftore U/yffes, but reftore him with 
wealth and honour, which is the aim of the whole Poem, 
Vv. 416. ——Areté fence broke.] Enffathins obferves, that the 
two motives which the Queen ufes to move the Phcacians to libe- 
-ralacy, is the relation U/ffes has to her, as her peculiar gueft, (fur 
Naxficaa hrf recommended him to the Queen’s eredian)and their 
own wealth: (for fo he renders ixasog d° teegecpt Tipene, and Dacier 
follows his interpretation) I have adventur’d to tranflace it diffe- 
rently,.in this fenfe: « ’Tis true, he is my peculiar gueft, but you 
¢¢ all fhare in the honour he does us, and theretore it is equitable to 
¢ join in his affiftance,”’ then the clofes her fpeech with reminding 
them of their abilities; which in the other fenfe would be rau- 


tology. 
a F 3 What 
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What wond’rous man heav’n fends us in our gueft! 
Thro’ all his woes the Heroe fhines confeft; 
42° His comely port, his ample frame exprefs 
A manly ais, majettic in diftrels. 
He, as my gueft, is my peculiar care, 
You fhare the pleafure,semesthen in bounty fhare; 
To worth in mifery a rev’rence pay, 
425.And with a gen’rous hand reward his ftay ; 
For fince kind heav’n with wealth our realm has bleft, 
Give it to heav’n, by aiding the diftreft. 
Then fage Echenens, whofe grave, rev’rend brow 
The hand of Time had filver’d o’er with {now, 


430 Mature in wifdom rofe: Your words, he cries, 
Demand obedience, for your words are wife 


~ 


‘But let our King direct the glorious way 
To gen’rous acts; our part is to obey. 


V. 425. memmlbith a gen’rons hand reward his fay.| This 3 
am perfuaded is the true meaning of the paflage; Uvy{fes had 
Shew’d a defire immediately to go aboard, and che Queen draws 
an argument from this to induce the Phestians to a greater contri- 
bution, and Ulyffes to a longer ftay; fhe perfuades them to take 
time to a their prefents, which muft occafion the ftay of 
Ubffes till they are prepar’d. They might otherwife (obferves 
Dacier) have pretended _to comply with the impatience of Usffes, 
and immediately difmifs’d him with a {mall gratuity, under the 
a pretext of not having time to prepare a greater. Ic muft be con- 
fefs’d, to the reproach of human Nature, that this is but too juft 
a picture of it: Self-intereft makes the Great very ready to gratify 
their Dectioners with a difmiffion, or to comply with them to 
their difadvantage, Z 

While 
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While life informs thefe limbs, (the King reply’d) 
435 Well to deferve, be all my cares employ’d: 
But here this night the royal gueft detain, 
’Till the fun flames along th’ethereal plain: 
Be it my task ta fend with ample ftores 
The ftranger froin our hofpitable thores; | 
440 Tread you my fteps! ‘Tis mine to lead the race, 
The firft in glory, as the firft in place. 
To whom the Prince: This night with joy I ftay, 
O Monarch great in virtue as in {way ! 
If thou the circling year my ftay controuy), 
445 To raife a bounty noble as thy foul ; 


v. 444. If thon the civcl'ng year, &c.———] This fpeech of 
Ulyffes has eal condemned by the Critics, as meets 3 and there- 
fore Exftathius judges ic to be {poken artfully and complimental~ 
ly ; Didymus, with a well-bred urbanicy, or xapsivlae: I fee nothing © 
mean in it, what Ulyffes fpeaks proceeds from the gratitude of his 
foul; che hearc of a brave man is apt to overflow while it ac- 
knowledges an obligation. Spondanas imagines that Ulyffes may 
poflibly {peak jocofely, and asks if it is probable that he could be 
induc’d to ftay from his country out of a mean confideration of a 
few prefents, who had already preferr’d it co immortality ? But in 
truth, Uyffes never behaves with levity; and it would give us an 
ill idea of that Heroe, fhould he return the united kindnefs of the 
Peers of Pheacia with fcorn and derifion: Befides, Usfes values 
thefe prefents no otherwife than as they may contribute to his 
se-eftablifhment in his country; for he direétly fays, | 


So by my realms due homage fhould be paid, 
A wealthy Prince is loyally obey’d. 


This is an evidence, that the words of Ulffes flow not from fo,. 
bafe a fountain as avarice, but that all his thoughts and aGions cen- 


ter upon his country. 
Fs 7 The 
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4fo. 


The circling year J wait, with ampler ftores 
And fitter pomp to hail my native fhores: | 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid; 
For wealthy Kings are loyally obey’d! | 

© King! for fuch thou art, and fure thy blood 
Thro’ veins (he cry’d). of royal fathers flow’d; . 
Unlike thofe vagrants who on falfhood live, — 
SkilP'd in 


{mooth tales, and artful to deceive, 
Thy better foul abhors the liar’s part, .. 


Wife is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. 


V. 454.. Thy better fonl abhors the liar’s part, 
Hife is thy vojce-———emems q | 

This in an inftance of the judgment of Homer in fuftaining his 
characters; the Pheacians were at firftdefcrib’d as a credulous peo- 
pié, and he gives us here an inftance of their credulity, for they 
iwallow all thefe fables as fo many realities. ‘Fhe verfe in the ori - 
ginal is reriirkable. 

; a 


Zoi bY éxri atv argon, tmrteove tri de opivke teDrad. 


Which Exfrathins thinks was ufed by AlLinons, to tell Ulyffes that 
his tables ; 

rroths; Dicky follows him, and (as ufual) delivers his opinion as 
ner own fentiment. But this cannot be Homer’s intention, for it 
fuppates c/iaous to look upon thefe relations as fables, contrary to 
rhe univerfal chara@er of their ignorant credulity; 1 therefore am. 
perfuaded chac acpen trea fignifies the pleafantnefs or beauty of his 
relation, and reves eo Saas che integrity of his heart in oppofition 
ro the charaéter of a liar, or perhaps his wifdom in general: and 
rhis excellently agrees with his refembling him co a Mufic.an, (who 
always was 2 Poet in thofe ages, and fung the exploits of Heroes, 
exc, to the. lyre.) In this view the fweetnefs of the mufic reprefents 
rhe agreeablenefs of the narration, and the fubject of che mufician’s 
iShg che ftory of his adventures. , 


aif 7 | a | | Thy 


rere fo well laid together as to have the appearance of 


= tie ee 


~ 
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Thy words like mufic every breaft controul, - 
Steal thro’ the ear, and win upon the foul; = 
Soft, as fome fong divine, thy ftory flows, 
_Nor better could the Mufe record thy woes. 
460+ But fay, upon the dark and:difmal coat, : 
Saw’ ft thou the Worthies of the Grecian Hoft2.. . 
The God-like leaders. who in battle flain,. 
Fell before Troy, and nobly preft. the plain ?. 
And lo! a length of night behind remains, 
465 The evening ftars ftill mount th’ethereal plains. 
Thy tale with raptures I could hear thee. tell, 
Thy woes.on earth, the wond’rous fcenes in hell; . 
Till in the vault.of heav’n the flars decay, 9 
And the sky reddens with the rifing day. 
479 O worthy of the pow’r the Gods affign’d, 
(Ulyfes thus replies) a King in mind! 
Since yet.the early hour of night allows . 
Time for difcourfe, and time for foft repofts. 
If {cenes of mifery can-entertain, Sed 
475 Woes I unfold, of woes a difmal train: 
Prepare to hear of murther and of bloed; 
Of god-like Heroes who-uninjur’d ftood | 
Amidft a wear of {pears in foreign lands, 
Y.et bled at home, and bled by female hands. . 


FE 5 7 a Now: 
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480 Now fummon’d Proferpine to hell’s black hall 
The heroine fhades; they vanifh’d at her call.. 
When !o! advane’d the forms of Heroes flain 
By ftern Zegyfthus, a majeftic train, 
And high above the reft, srides preft the plain: 
435 He quaff’d the gore: and ftrait his foldier knew, 
_ And from his eyes pour’d down the tender dew ; 
His arms he ftretch’d; his arms the touch deceive, 
Nor in the fond embrace, embraces give: 
His fubftance vanifh’d, and his ftrength decay’d, 
490 Now all strides is an empty fhade. 
Mov’d at the fight, I for a {pace refign’d 
To foft affliction all my manly mind, 
At laft with tearsexemO what relentlefs doom 
Imperial Phantom, bow'd thee to the tomb? 
495 Say while the fea, and while the tempeft raves, 
Has fate opprefs’d thee in the roaring waves, 
Or nobly {eiz’d thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and flaughter, and the clafh of arms? 
The Ghoft returns: O chief of humankitid 
Oo For ative courage, and a patient mind ; 
Nor while the fea, nor while the tempeft raves, 
Has Fate opprefs’d me on the roaring: waves! 
Nor nobly feiz’d me in the dire alarms, 


Of war and flaughter, and the clafh of arms, — 
| Stab’d 


_—s 
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S$ Stab’d by a murd’rous hand Arrides dy’d, 
A foul adult’rer, and a faithlefs bride; 
- Ev’n in my mirth and at the ‘friendly feaft, 
O’er the full’bowl, the traitor ftab’d his guett ; 
Thus by the goary arm of flaughter falls | 
_ S10 The ftately Oxe, and bleeds within the ftalls. 
But not with me the direful murther ends, 
Thefe, thefe expir’d! their crime, they were my friends; 
Thick as the boars, which fome luxurious lord 
Kills fer the feaft, to crown the nuptial board. 
_$1g When war has thunder’d with its loudeft ftorms, 
Death thou haft {een in all her ghaftly forms; 
- In duel met her, on the lifted ground, 
‘When hand to hand they wound return for wound; . 
But never have thy eyes aftonifh’d view'd 
$20 So vile a deed, fo dire a ftene of blood. 
Ev’n in the flow of joy, when now the bowl 
Glows in our veins, and opens ev'ry foul, 
We groan, we faint; with blood the dome is dy’d, 
And over the pavement floats the dreadful tydeasume 
$25 Her breaft all gore, with lamentable cries, 
The bleeding innocent Caffandra dies! 
Then tho’ pale death froze cold in ev’ry vein, 
My {word I ftrive to wield, but ftrive in vain; 


F6 Not 
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Nor did my traitrefs wife thefe eyelids clofe, 
¥3° Or decently in death my limbs compofe. 

O Woman, woman, when to ill thy mind 

Is bent, all hell contains no fouler. fiend: 

And fuch was thine! who bafely plung’d her fword 

Thro’ the fond bofom where the reign’d ador’d! 
$35 Alas! I hop’d, the toils of war o’ercome, 

Ta meet foft quiet and repofe at home; 

Delufive hope! O wife, thy-deeds difgrace 

The perjur’d fex, and blacken, all the races 

| And fhouldspofterity. ene virtuous find,. | 

S4° Name Clytezanefira, they. will curfe the kind. 


« @:' a 
> , - : sky dea eet 
v. $39, And fold poflerity one virtuons finds 
Name Clytempeftra, they will curfe the kind.] 
There cannot be a‘preater fatyr upon'the fair fex than this whole 
conference beyween Wifes ang Agamenmnen. . Terence has fall’n.in- 
vo the fentiméne with Homer, ~ —- 
cfidepol, ne nos aque funus omnes thvife viris | 
Propter pantas; qtta-omnes faciunt digne wt videamtnr nino, 


But how is this to be reconciled to joftices and why fhould the 


snnocent fuffer for the crimes of the guilty? We are to take no- . 


tice, that Aiamemnon {peaks with anger, an undiftinguifhing paf- 
fon, and his words flow from refentment, not reafon; ic mult be 
contefs’d that Agamemnon had received great provocation, his wife 
had difhonour’d his bed) and taken-his life away, it is therefore 
no wonder if he flies out into a vehemence of language: a Poet 
"as obliged co fallow nature, and give a fiercenefs to the features, 


when he paints a petfon in fuch emotions, and add a violence to 


his colours, 


Ic has been objeéted that Homers. and even Virgil were enemies | 


ty, the fatreft part of the creariop; phat there is {carce a good Pe 
ven racer 


O injur’d. 
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O injur’d: thade, I cry’d; what mighty woes 
To thy imperial race from woman rofe! 
By woman here thou tread’ft this mournful ftrand, 
And Greece by woman: lies:a defart land, 
$45 Waro'd by my ills. beware, the Shade replies, 
Nor truft the fex that is {o- rarely wife; 
When earneft to explore thy fecret breaft, 
Unfold fome trifle, but conceal the reft.. 
But in thy confort ceafe to fear a foe,. . 
| $50 For thee the feels fincerity of woe: 


racter of a woman in either of the Poets: But Andromache in the 
Hliad, and Penelope, Arete, and Nanjicaa in the Odyffey, are inftan- 
ces to the contrary. I muftown Iam a litde ata lofs to vindi- 

* cate Usyffes in this place; ne is {peaking before Arete and Narficaa, 

a Queen and her daughter; and entertains them witha fatyr upog 
their own fex, which may appear unpolite, and a want of decen- 
cy; and be applied by Ah inons asa caution co beware of his{poufe, 
and noc to truft her in matters of imporcance with his fecrets: for 
this is the moral that is naturally.drawn from. the fabie. Madam, 
Dacier gives up the caufe, and allows the advice of not crufting 
women to be good: it comes from her indeed a litde unwillingly, 
with I will net fay but the conufel may be right. 1 for my pare will 
allow Usffes to be in an hundred faults, rather than lay fuch an 
imputation upon the Ladies; U/)ffes ought to be confider’d as_ha-- 
ving fuffer’d twenty years calamities for chat fex in the caufe of 
Helen, and this pothibly may give a licdle acrimony to his language. 
He puts it indeed in the mouth of Ayamemnon; but the objection 

"returns, why does he chyfe ro relate fuch a ftory before a Queen 
and her daughter? In fhort, I think they ought co have torn him 
to pieces, as the Ladies of Thrace ferv’d Orpheus. oe 
Ve. $41. P What mighty woes 

To. thy imperial race from woman rofe ?] 

Ul; ffes here means Acrope the. wife of Atreus, and mother of 4- 

gamemacn, who being corrupted by Thyeffes, inyolv’d the whole fa 


mily in the ucmoft calamities, Enffathins. 
Whea. 
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, When Troy firft bled beneath the Grécian arms . 
She fhone unrival’d with a blaze of charms, 
Thy infant fon her fragrant bofom preft, 
Hung at her knee, or wanton’d' at her breaft ;. 

ss But now the years a num’rous train have ran; . 
The blooming boy is ripen’d into man; 
Thy eyes fhall fee him burn with noble fire, 
The fire fhall blefs his fon, the fon his fire: 
- But my Orefles never met thefe eyes, _ 
$60 Without one look the murther’d father dies; 
Then from a wretched friend this wifdom learn, 
Ev'n to thy Queen difguis’d, unknown, return; 
For fince of womankind fo few are juft, 
Think all are falfe, nor ev’n the faithful truft. 
$65 | But fay, refides my fon in royal port, 
In rich Orchomenos, or Sparta’s court? 


v. $65. But fay, refidesmy fon ] Esxflathias gives us 
the reafon why Agamemnon mentions Pyle, Sparta, and Orchomenos, 
as places where Oreffes might make his refidence : Sparta wasun- 
der the dominion of his brother Menelans: Pyle, of his old friend 
and faithful Counfellor Neffor; and Orchomenos was a city of great 
ftrength, and therefore of great fecurity. We may evidently gather 
from this paflage what notion the Antients had concerning a fu- 
ture ftate: namely, that perfons after death were entirely ftrangers 
to the affairs of this world. For Oreftes his fom had flain his mure 
derer c£gyfthus, and reign’d in peaceabie poffeffion of his domini- — 
ons ; when. 4gamemnon is ignorant of the whole tranfaction, and 
defires U/yffes to give him information. 


Or 


_~ 
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Or fay in Pyle? for yet he views the light, 
Nor glides a Phantom thro’ the realms of night. 
Then I. Thy {uit is vain, nor can I fay 
-$7OIf yet he breathes in realms of chearful day; 
Or pale or wan beholds thefe nether skies? 
Truth I revere: For Wifdom never lies. . 
Thus in a tide of tears our forrows flow, 
\ And add new horror to the realms of woe, 
$75 Till fide by fide along the dreary coaft 
Advanc’d Achilles’ and Patroclas’ ghoft, — 
A friendly pair! near thefe the * Pylian ftray’d, * Anti 


And tow’ring Ajax, an illuftrious fhade! ee 
War was his joy, and pleas'd with loud alarms, 
$80 None but Pelides brighter fhone in arms. 
Thro’ the thick gloom his friend Achilles knew, 


And as he fpeaks the tears defcend in dew. 


Ve $76. ommmme Achilles’ and Patroclus’ ghe/?.] Homer lets no 
opportunity pafs of celebrating his Heroe Achilles, he cannot fail 
ot awakening our attention to hear the ftory of this great man at- 
ter death, of whom alive we faw fuch wonders. Befides, the Pu- 
et pays an honour to true friendfhip: The Perfon whom Achitles 
beft lov’don earth, is his chief companion in the other world: a 
very {trong argument co cultivate triendfhip with fincerity, Achil- 
Jes here literally tuials what he promis’d in the Iliad, 


If in the melanchol; {hides below 


The flames of friends and lavers ceafe to glow, 
Yet mine fhall facred laff, mine undecay’a 
Barn on thre’ death, aud animate my fhade. 


Com’it 
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Com’ft thou alive to view the Stygian bounds,. 
Where the wan Spectres walk eternal rounds ; 
$84 Nor fear’ft the dark and difmal wafte to tread, 
Throng’d with pale ghofts, familiar with the dead? _ 
To whom with fighs: I pafs thefe dreadful gates 
To feek the Theban, and confule the Fates : 
For ftill diftreft I rove from coaft to coaft, 
$90 Loft to my friends, and to my country loft.. 
But fure the eye of timé beholds no name 
So bleft as thine in all the rolls of fame; 
Alive, we. hail’d thee with our guardian Gods, 
And, dead thou ral'ft a King in thefe abodes,. 
s9y Talk not of ruling in this dol’rous gloom, 
Nor think vain words (he cry’d) can eafe my daom ; 
Rather I chufe laborioufly to.bear 
A weight of woes, and breath the vital air, 
A flave to fome poor hind that toils for bread ; 


_ 600 Than reign the {cepter’d. monarch of. the dead. 
But 


¥. $99. 1 flave to fome peor- hind who toils for bread, 
_ Than reign the feepter’a Monarch of the dead, | 

Nothing fure ean give us 2 more difadvantagious image of a fus 
ture ftate, than this {peech which Homer puts into the mouth of 
fo great an Heroe as Achilles; lf the Poet intended to fiew the. 
vanity of thac deftructive glory which is purchafed by the fword, 
and read a lecture to all the difturbers of mankind, whom we ab- 
furdly honour as Heroes, it mult be allow’d hehas done it. effectu- 
atiy : It this was-not his defign, the remark of Plato 3 Repxb. is. 
Got withouta toundatton; he there profcribes this whole paf~ 

tS lage. 
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But fay, if in my fteps my fon proceeds, 
And emulates his god-like father’s deeds? 
If at the clafh of arms, and fhout of foes, 
Swells his bold heart, his bofom nobly glows? 
Gog Say if my fire, the sev’rend Peleus reigns 
Great in his Pia, and bis throne maintains; — 
Or weak and old, my youthful arm demands, 
To fix the {cepter ftedfaft in his hands? 


' . 


fage as dangerous to morals, and blames the Poet for making 4- 
chilles fy he prefers mifery and fervirude to all the honours which 
the dead are capable of enjoying. For whar, fays he, can make 
death more terrible to young perfons? and will it not difpofe them 
to fuffer all calamities to avoid it, deter them fromexpoling them- 
felves to danger, even in defence of their country, and teach them 
to be cowards-and flaves? Lacian’ was of P/ato’s opinion, for he 
menuons this paflage, and ridicules it in his dialogues. Dacter 
gives a different curn to it, and endeavours to fhew that-there is 
no danger ef fuch confequences, as Platodraws from it: § Achilles, 
“ adds fhe,.{peaks dire&tly contrary to his declared fentimencs and 
*< actions, and therefore there is no danger he thould perfuade man- 
“ kind to prefer fervitude before deaths when he himfelf dy’d ra- 
«* ther than not revenge his friend Patroclas. Such words which 
** are contradi€ted both by the fentiments and actions of him that 
« fpeaks, have on the contrary a very good effeét.”” But I cannot 
come into her opinion, I will lec Achilles anfwer for himfelf out 
Of Lscian: “In the other world I was ignorant, fays he, of the 
t ftate of the dead, I had not experienced the difference between 
*¢ che two ftates, when I preferred a little empty glory to life.” 
This is an anfwer to what Dacier advances, tor Achilles {peaks 
with experience, and yet prefers mifery and life before glory and 
death.. I know not how to vindicate Homer, unlefs it be a vindi- 
cation to fay, that he wrote according to the opinions that anti- 
ently prevail’d in che world; or that like Hercules, while the ve- 
hicle of Achilles is in this flare of horror, his foul may be in hea- 
ven.; efpecially fnce he received divine honours after death, as well 
as Hercules. Tull, Nat. Deor. 3. Aftypalaa Achiilem fanGiffime co- 
Lit, gui fi Deus ef; & Orpheus ; ot. 


© might 
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O might the lamp of life rekindled burn, | 


610And death releafe me from the filent urn ! 


This arm that thunder'd o’er the Phrygian plain, 
And {well’d the ground with mountains of the flain, 
Should vindicate my injur’d Father’s fame, 

-Cruth the proud rebel, and affert his claim. 


61¢  Illuftrious fhade, (I cry’d) of Peleus’ fates.’ 


No circumftance the voice of fame relates; . . 
But bear with pleas’d attention the renown 
The wars and wifdom of thy gallant fon: 
With me from Scyros to the field of fame 


620 Radiant in arms the blooming Heroe came: 


When Greece affembled all her hundred ftates 

‘To ripen counéels, and decide debates, _ 

Heav'ns! how he charm’d us with a flow of fenfe, 
And won the heart with manly Eloquence! 


62 He firft was {een of all the Peers to rife, 


The third in wifdom where they all were wife; | 
‘ «But 


v. 626. The third in wifdor———mmemeee} I have not ventu- 
red to render the Greck literally, Ulyffes fays that Neoptolemus was 
fo wife, that only he himfelf and Neffor were wifer; a truth that 
would appear more graceful, if fpoken by any other perfon than 
Ubffes. But perhaps the Poet puts thefe words into his mouth, 
only becaufe he is {peaking to the Pheacians, who loved chemfelves 
to boaft, and were full of vain-glory; and confequendy they could 
not think felf-praife a crime in Uj;ffes; on the contrary, 1¢ could 
not fail of having a very good effeét, as it fets him off as a perfon 
of confummate wifdom. - 

e 


| 
em 
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But when to try the fortune of the day 
Hoft mov’d tow’rd hoft in terrible array, 
_ Before the van, impatient for the fight, 

630 With martial port he ftrode, and ftern delight; _ 
Heaps ftrow’d on heaps beneath his fauchion groan’d, 
And monuments of dead deiorm’d the ground, 

The time would fail fhould I in order tell 
What foes were vanquith’d, and what numbers fell; 

63 $ How, loft thro’ love, Esrypylus was flain, | 
And round him bled his bold Ceteas train. 

Te 


The Poet excelienthy fuftains the chara&ter of Achilles in this in= 
terview : In the Iliad he is defcrib’d a dutiful fan, and always ex~ 
prefling a tender affection tor his father Pelews; in the Ody/Jey he 
as drawn in the fame foft colours: In the IGad he is reprefented 
as a man of a ftrong refentmenc; in-the Odyffzy, he firft imagines 
that his father fuffers, and upon this imagination he immediately | 
takes fire, and flies inco threats and fury. 

Di@ys, lib, 6, relates, that Pelens was expule’d from his king- 
dom by Acaffxs, but that Pyrrhxs the fon of Achilles afterwards re- _ 
veng’d the injury. 

V. 635. How, lof? thro’ love, Eurypylus was flain.] It muft be- 
own’d that this paflage is very intricate: Strabo himfelf complains 

: of its ob{curity: The Poet (fays that Author) rather sropetes an’ 
cnigma, than a clear Hiftory: for who are thefe Ceteans, and 
what are thefe prefents of women? and adds, that the Grammarians 
darken, inftead of clearing the obfcurity. But it is no difficulty to 
folve thefe objections from Exjtathins. 

Ic is evident from Strabo himfelf, that Eurypy/as reign’d near the 
river Cascus, over the My/ians, and Pliny conhnes it to Tenthranes; 
this agrees with what Ovid writes, Metam. 2. 


Tenthrantanfque Caicns y 
_ And Virgil thews us that Caiins was a river of. Myfiay Georg. 4. 
Saxefumgns 
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To Try no Heroe came of nobler line, 
Or if of nobler, Mermon, it was thine. 
When Ilion in the horfe receiv’d. her doom, 
640 And unieen armies ambuth'’d in its womb; 


Greece _ 


Saxofamgne fonans Hypanis, Myfufque Caicus. 


But what relation. has Caicas to the Ceteans? Hefychins informs us» 
- that they are a people of Ayfia, fo call’d from the river Cetinms 
which runs thro’ their country ; Kwrsic:, yives Muzar, aro Tx rap- 
ptovros wroraus Karece, This river difcharges it felf inte the Cai- 
cus, and confequently the Ceraans, were My/ians, over whom Exry- 
pylus reign’d. It would be endlefs to tranfcribe the different opi- 
nions of writers cited by Exffathins ; fome read the verfe thus: 


Xwresos Xleivorlo yuvasmay, sinexee daipwv. 


Then the meaning will be, How they fell far from their vives, fer the 
fake of a reward; that is, for their pay trom Heéfor, who) as it ap-: 
pears from the Iliad, tax’d the Ty.jans to pay the auxiliaries, one. 
of whom was Exrypy'us.. Others think the word fignifes, Great: 
of fiatnre, and in this -fenfe we find it ufed in the frft line of the 
4" Odyffey. 


wom harsdasmore Keruiroar. 


Bur I have follow’d the frft opinion, as appearing moft probable 
and natural. 

, But how are we to. explain the fecond objeftion, er yuramay 
sivexa, dccpeov ? Some (fays Exfiathins) underftand the expreflion 
as apply’d to Neoptolemus, and not Exrypylns; mamely, Exryp;lrs 
and his foldiers tell by means of the gifts of women; thatis, Ne- 
optolemas was led to the war by the promife of having Hermione 
in marriage, the daughter of Mfenelans, which promife occafion'’d 
the death of Exrypy/us, by bringing Neoptolemas to the fiege of Troy. 
Others underftand it co be fpoken of a golden vine, ea by Priam 
to his fafter 4/?yoche the mother of Exrypylns, to induce her to per- 
fuade her fon to undertake this expedition to Troy, where he was 
flain by the fon of Achilles; this vine was faid to be given toTres 
the father of Priam by Jupiter, as a recompenfe for his carrying 
away his fon Ganymede to be his cup-bearer ; but this is coo man 
a fable 


» 


ae OO ape mee 


—_ 
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- Greece gave her latent warriors to my care, 
( ’Twas mine on Troy to pour. the imprifon’d war: 
Then when the boldeft bofom beat with fear, 
| When the ftern.eyes of Heroes dropp’d a tear; 
64 Fierce in his look .his ardent valour glow’d, 
Fluth’d in his cheek, .or fally’d in his blood ; 
Indignant in the dark recefs he ftands, . 
| Pants for the battle, and the war demands; 
His voice breath’d death, and with a martial air 
_ 650 He grafp’d his fword, and fhook his glitt’ring fpear. 
And when the Gods our arms with conqueft crown’d, 
When Trey’s proud bulwark s fmok’d upon the ground, 
Greece to reward her doldier’s gallant toils 
Heap’d high his navy with unaumber'd fpoils. — 


a fable to be follow’d. Qthers more probably affert, that Prians _. 
‘had promis’d one of his daughters to Exrypy/ns, to engage his af- 
Gftance in the war; and this agrees very well with Homer’s man- 
ner of writing in many places of the Iliad; and there is a great 
refemblance between Enrypylns in the Odyffey and Othryonens in the 
Viady libs 13. 460. oT 


Caffandra’s love he fonght, with boafts of pew’rs 
And promis’d congneft was the profer’d dow’r, 


Spondanus cites a paflage from Diétys, lib. 4. that very well ex- 
plains thefe difficulties: Inter gua tam lata, (nimiram mortem Achil-~ 
is, Gt.) Priamo fupervenit nuncins Eurypylum Telephi filinam ex My- - 
S24 adventare, quem vex multis antea. illedtam pramiis, ad pofiremum 
oblatione Caffandre confirmaverat, addiderat etiam aurcam vitem, & 
ob id per popalos mimorabilcm, _ 


~ 


Thus 
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Gs5 Thus great in glory from the din of war 
Safe he return’d, without one hoitile {car; 
Tho’ {pears in iton tempefts rain’d around, 
Yet innocent they play’d, and guiltlefs of a wound, 
While yet I fpoke, theShade with tranfport glow’d, 
660 Role in his mayeity and noblier trod; — 
With haughty ftalk he fought the diftant glades 
Of warrior :Kings, and join’d thilluftrious thades, 
Now without number ghoft by ghoft arofe, 
All wailing with unutterable woes. 
665 Alone,.apart, in difcontented mood 
A gloomy fhade, the fullen Ajax ftood; 
For ever fad with proud difdain he pin’d, — - 
And the loft arms for ever ftung his mind; 
‘Tho’ to the conteft Thetis gave the laws, 


670 And Pallas, by the Trojans judg’d the caufe. 
. | O wh 
why 


~ V¥. 669. The’ to the contef? Thetis gave the laws; 
And Pallas, by the Trojans: judg’d the canfe-] ie 
There are two particulars which want explication in thefe-verfes : 
How did Thetis give the law to the conteit berween Ajax and U- 
Ayffes ? and how could the Trojans be made judges to determine be- 
tween two Grecian Herves? Thetis the mother of Achilles was a 
Goddefs, and out of honour to her, the Chiefs of the Grecian army 
propos’d the arms of her fonas 2 reward co the moft worthy; and 
Poetry, to give a magnificence to the ftory, introduces the Goddefs 
as acting in perfon what is done upon her account. Thetis may 
properly be faid to be defirous that the memory of her fon fhould 
e honoured; and Homer to exprefs thisdefire poetically, cells us it 
was the aét of that Goddefs, to propofe the arms of Achilles as a 
reward to the mott worthy of the Grecian Herves. ‘ 
oo 2 The 
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O why was I. viCtorious in the ftrife ; - 

O dear-bought honour with fo brave_a life! 

With him the ftrength of war, the foldiers pride, 

Our fecond hope to great <chilles dy’d! 

- 675 Touch’d at the fight. from tears I {carce refrain, 
And tender forrow thrills in-ev’sy veins - 
Penfive and fad I ftand, at length accoft, 

With accents mild, th’ inexorable ghott. : : 
Still burns thy rage? and can brave fouls refent 
680 Ev’n after death? relent, great Shade, relent! 
Perifh thofe arms which by the Gods decree 
Accurs’d our army with the lofs of thee! 
With thee we fell; Greece wept thy haplefs fates, 
And fhook aftonith’d thro’ her hundred: ftates ; 


The fecond difficulty is fully explain’d by Exfathins: Agamem- 
non finding it an invidious affair to give the preference to any one 
ef che Grecian Heroes, and being willing to avoid the reproach of 
partiality, commanded the Trojan prifoners to be brought, before 
the whole army, and ask’d from which of the two Heroes, Ajaw 
or Ul ffes, they had received the greater detriment ; they :immedi + 
ately reply’d trom Uses; thus the Trojans adjudg’d the caufe. The 
Poet adds, that this was done by Minerva ;. that is, the affair was 
conducted with wifdom, the refiye of which in Poetry is ufually 
a(crib’d to the Goddefs of it; and no doubt buc the Goddefs of 
Wifdom mutt always prefer Wifdom to mere Valour, or anUb//:s 
to an Ajax. This decifion is related in a very different manner 
by other Poets; in particular, by Owed in his Afet.morphufis, but 
Lucian in his Dialogues. agrees with Humer in every point very 
circumftanually ; and conlequently, with fume obfcurity 3 bur what 
I have here faid fully explains that dialogue of Lauams,as well as 
this paflage of Homer, = 


Not 
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68s Not more, when great Achilles preft the ground, 
‘And breath’d his manly fpirit thro’ the wound. | 
© deem thy fall not ow’d to man’s decree, 
Jove hated Greece, and punifh’d Greece in thee! ai 
Turn then, oh peaceful turn, thy wrath controul, : 


700 And calm the raging tempeft of thy foul. 
While yet I fpeak, the fhade difdains to ftay, 
In filence turns, and fullen ftalksaway. 


The fhade difdains to fry, 

In filence turns, and {allen flalks away. } 
This filence of Ajax was very much admired by the Antients, and 
Longinus propofes it as an inftance of the rrue fublimity of thoughr, 
which fprings from an elevation of foul, and not from the dition ; 
for aman may be truly fublime without {peaking a word: Thus in 
the Glence of Ajax there is fomething more noble; than in any thing | 
he could poffibly have fpoken. Monfieur Rapin agrees with Longs- 
nus: The flubborn untra&able Ajax (fays that Author) could nec 
have made a better return to the compliments full of fubmiffion 
which were paid him by U/)ffes, than by a difdainful and con- 
temptuous filence : Ajax has more the air of grandeur and majefty, 
when he fays nothing, than when the Poet makes him fpeak. Vir- 
gil was fentible of the beauty of it, and paints Dido in the attitude 
of Ajax. Fragnier infinitely prefers the filence of Dido to that of 
Ajax; the was a woman difappointed in love, and therefore no 
wonder if the was greatly paflionate, and funk under the weight 
of the calamity; bue Ajax was a Heroe, and ought to have freed 
himfelf by his courage from fuch'an unworthy degree of refent- 
ment. But to me there appears‘no weight in this obje@ion: We 
muft remember what an Heroe Ajax is, a four, ftubborn, un- 
tra@able Heroe; and upon alloccafions given to taciturnity ; this is 
his univerfal and notorious charater thro’ the whole Iliad: The 
Poet therefore adapts his defcription to it, and he is the fame 4 
jax in the Odyffey as he was in the Iliad: Had this been fpoken 
of any other Heroe, the criticifm had been more juft, bue in 4- 
Jax this flubborn filence is proper and noble, ; 


v. 691. 


Touch’d 
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~ ‘Touch’d at his four retreat, thro’ deepeft night, * 
| Thro’ bell’s black bounds 1 had purfu'd his Aight, 
- 69s And forc'd the ftubborn {pectre to reply ; , 
But wond’rous vifions drew my curious eye. 
High on a throne, tremendous to behold, . 
Stern Admes waves a-mace of burnith’d gold; - 
Around ten thoufand thoufand fpectres fland 
' 700 Thro’ the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band. 
Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rowls, | 
Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. ~~ 
a ’ There huge Orion of portentous fize, 
| Swift thro’ the gloom a Giant-hunter flies; 
_A pond'rous 


v. 701. Still as they plead——a—_=} The expreffion in the 
Greek is remarkable, “Hyusvos, tsaéres re; that is, “ flanding and 
“ Gicting;” this is to be reterr’d to difference perfons; the t-esree 
were the ourdixasai, or perfons who pleaded the caufe of the guil- 
ty or innocent before the infernal judges: The sive were the 
perfons for whom they pleaded, or thofe who were about to re- 
ceive judgment. I doubr nor but this was a cuftom obfery’d in 
the courts of Judicature in the days of Homer. Exjftathixns, 

Ve 703. -——meOrion of portentons fixe, sof 

Swift thro’ the gloom a Giant-hnater flies. } 

The diverfion of this infernal hunter may feem extraordinary in 

purfuing the fhades of beafts; but is was the opinion of the An- 

tients, that the fame paffions to which men were fubje&t on earth 

continued with them in the other world; and their fhades were 

liable to be affe&ted in the fame manner as their bodies : Thus we 

frequently fee them fhedding tears, and Sifyphas {weats, in rolling 
the ftone up the mountain. Virgil. 


Vou. Ul, G Stane 
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405 A pond’rous mace of brafs with direful fway 


Aloft he whirls, to cruth the favage prey; 
Stern beafts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 
ais grifly forms, {hoot o'er the lawas of hell... 


. 


Suant tiene Nica bufts, » iffnnine lie ee tae ae 
Per campos pafcunter cant, qua cura nitentes =. y, 
Pafiere guts cadem fe tellure reps of 

And again. | 
ee Or nox on ipsh in morte relnguant. 


7 cannot but be of opinion oe Milten bas far furpt eae ee: 


Greek and the Poet, in the defcription of the employment 
of the fall’n Angels in Heil, as the Ideas are more noble and fuita- 
~~ to the ers he defcribes. 


Part on the plain, or in the air feublime 
Upon the wing, or in fwift race contends 
As at th’Olympian genes er Pythian fields: 

: Part curb the fiery fleeds, or fhan the goal 
Wich rapid wheels, or fronted brigades forns. 
Others with vai Typhean rage more fell 

Rend up beth rocks, and bills, and vide the atv 

in whirlwind: Hell fcarce bolds the wild uproar. 

——————ethers more mild 

Retreated in a filent valley, fing 

With notes Angelical to many an harp, 

Their own heroic déedseanmmnmm 

The fong was partial, but she ae: 

Safpended Hell, and took with i asia a Ae : 
The thropging sadieoce, Sie, Se ie ee os 1 


There 
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There Thryus large and lonp, ia fetters' bound, 


910 O'erlpreads nine acres ‘of infernal ground; 


Two rav’nous vulturs furious for their food 
Scream o’er the aa and. riet ta his: weed 


ia a - Tet 
Io ars BO Dy iy rae ee 


see There pees: Tt is meedlefs to mention » deat | 
Pig has adorn’d his defcent into Hell with moft of thefe fables 
sero from Homey ; Ic is equally y unneceflary to relate what ane 
manly f fays of thefe fabled perfons, and their hiftories ; but the mo~ 
them all is obferv’d by Exftathias, and fully explain’d leg 
wretins, which I will lay together from Mr, Dryden's tranflation, 


wee The difmal tales that Poets tell 

Are verify'd on earth, and not iw helt 

Ne Tantalus feoks mith « feurfa! oye, | 

Or dreads th’ impending rock to cra{h bim frm beh: 

Wo Tityus, torn byVaulturs, lies in bell, 

Nor conld the lobes ‘of bis vask liver faci 

To that prodigions mafs, fer their eternal meal. 

Bat he’s the Tityus; who; by love opprefs'd, : 

Or tyrant paffion preying on his breaft, 

Hud ever anxions thoughts, is robe’ d of ref, a 

The Sifyphas-is he, whom woife and firife - 4 

Seduce from all the foft retreats of Bfe, 

To vex the government, difturb the laws, 

Drank with the fumes of popular applanfes 

He conrts the giddy crond te make him great, 

And fooeats and toils in vain, to mennt the sie fa 

For till te aim. at pew’r, and fill te fail, . 

Ever to firive, and never to prevail, . 

What is it, but in reafon’s tree acconnty Be cnet 

To heave the fiowe againft, the riftag mount ?. . ... 
I will only add the reafon from Eaffathins, why Titphis was fabled 
to be the fon of the earth; it was from his being immers’d in 


worldly cares, and from his os all his affe&tions upon me 
earens 
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Inceffant gore’ the liver in his breaft,- .. .. = 

Th’immortal liver grows, and gives th'immortal-feaft. 
J1§ For as o’er Panope’s enamel’d plains. - at ge 

Latona jourpiey’d to the Pyrbien fame, 2 CWC 

Wath haughty love th’audacious montfter ‘ftrove 

To force the Goddefs, and to rival Fove. 


“There Tantalus along the Stygian bounds © 
120 Pours out deep groans ; (with groans all hell refounds) 
#iv’n in the circling floods refrefhment craves, 
And pines with thirft amidft a fea of waves: _ 
When to the water he his lip applies, ee 
Back from his lip the treach’rous water flies. - 
45 Above, beneath, around his haplefs head, 
Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage fpread; 
earth, as if he had fprung from it; this isalluded’ by the expreffion 
~aeiscevey iy damid'an = Spondanns gives us another reafon; Elara be- 
ing pregnant by Jupiter, he to.avoid the jealoufy of Fano conceal- 
ed her in a cavern of the earth, where Tityas being. born, is fabled 
to be the fen of the earth: He adds, that che fiction of his co- 
-vering nine acres, arofe from rhat fpace of ground which was en- 
clofed for his place of burial. Perhaps the ftory of Tantalus was 
invented folely to painc the nawre of acovetous perfon, who flarves 
amidft plenty, like Tantains in the midft of water. Thus Horace 
applica ms Satyr. 1. v..70. ; 
Tantalus a labris fitiens fugientia captat ; 
Flumina, quid rides? msitato momine dete  ~ ° 
Fabula narratsr. congeftis undiqne factis 
Indermis"inhlans, G tanquam parcere facris 
Cog crises Mee 


There 


730 


y 
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There figs sky-dy’d, 2 purple hue difclofe, 

Green. looks the olive, the pomegranate glows, E 
There dangling pears exalted {cents:unfold,) =. 
And‘yelloee apples ripen’into gold; a 
The fruit he frives to feize.: but blafts arife, - 

Tofs it on high, and-whirl it to the skies. 

I turn’é my eye, and as I turn’d furvey’d 
A mournful vifion! the Sifyphyan. thade;.: - 


739 ‘With many a weary ftep, and many a groan, 


Up the high hill he heaves a huge round {tone ; | 


v. 736. Up the high bill he heaves a huge round fiene.} This is 
a very remarkable inftance of the beauty of Humer’s verlification ; 
it is taken notice of by Haffathixs, but copioufly explain’d by Di- 
wayjins Halicarn, in his’ treatifé of placing of words. *~ a 
. . , Aday Busd¥orre aranalptov dugaripuriy |. eu : : 


"Heros 8. pet oxapsrrépesvor xipon.7s wort tH, 
 Neteey eevee 960 § meee’ : 


Here (fays Dionyfins) we fee in the choice and difpofition of the 
words the fa& which they defcribe; the weight of che ftone, and. 
the ftriving to heave it up the mountain: To effect this, Homer 
clogs the verfe with Spondees or ‘long fyilables, and leaves the 
vowels open, asin Xaay, and in aberxts which’ two words it: is 
‘mpofiible to a eisas without hefication ‘and difficuley ; -the very 
-words and fyllables are heavy, and as it were make refiftance in. 
the pronounciation, to exprefs the heavinefs:of'the ftone, and the 
difficulry with which it is forced up the mountain. To Five the: 
Englifh Reader a faint image of the beauty of the original in the 
tranflation, I have loaded the verfe with monofyHables, and thefe: 
almoft all begin with (pirates. _ 


Up the high bill he heaves « age round fime, _ 
63 se Fivmep 
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The huge round ftoze, refulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous dgwa, and imeaksalene the ground, 
Again the refileds orb bis tbit renewm- 
740 Duft mounts in clouds, and fracas defcends in dews,.’ 
Now I the fiterigth of Hercules beheld, ===. 
A tow’ring {pectre of gigantic mold, as ae 
A thadow . form! for: high in beav’n’sabedes i 


Himfclf refides, a Godamieng the Gostsy [4 


, a -Y o- 
Y as A 


1 . . i an 
‘ pe! od eS ee ar 


Blimer is no lefs happy in defcribing the rulhing of che 
fone from the top of the mountain. 


ADris tpure, Bidords xuridvro ras avasdie, 


Is ic hot evident, (continues Diony/ivs) that the fwiftnefe of thes 
verfe imitates che celerity of the ftone in itsdéftent; flay, that che 
verfe runs with the greater rapidity ? What is the cayfe af this? Ic 
is becaufe there is not one monofyllable in the lines and but two 
diffyllables, ten df the -fyliables are fhert, and not one: fpondee in 
it, except one that could not be-avoided at che conclufion of it ; 
there is no hiatus or gap between word and word, no vowels left 
pes toretard the celerity-of ic; the wholefeems.ta be butone words 
the fyllables melt into one anorther,- and, flow away with the ut 
molt rapidity in.3 torrent af Daftyls. . 1. wag tao fenfible of the 
Deaury. of this nt qe endeavour t9 saicate it, tho’ uafuccelpfully : I 
have therefore thrawn it into the. fwiftnels ofan Alexandrine, tp 
make ic of: 8 more. proportional smumpber.of fyllables with che 
7%é 7 oN ee ee : Ce ee ee : . > sos 
So the Reader for a fuller explication, ofe thefe verfes to 
MOMMGIMS es et a eed 

- W743. <rrepHancules, a-fhadawy form.]. This is the paflage for- 
snenlyreferr’d to. in thefe annotations, to prove thar Here es, wap 
in heaven, while his fhade was in the inferngl regions; a fullevi- 
dence of the partition of the human compolition into three pasts : 
The body is buriedip. the eartin;- the: image on ea eroy. deftends in: 
_$0 We regions of the departed; and the foul, or the divine part of 
: cM many; 


m & 
a nen eee 
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745 There in the bright aflemblies of the skies, 
He Ne€tar quaffs, and Hebe crowns his joys, tas a 
Here hovering ghofts, like fowl, his thade farreand> 
And clang their pinions with terrific found, | 
Gloomy as night he ftands, in a& to throw 

750 Th’aerial arrow from the twanging bow, 

Around his breaft a wend’rous Zone is rowl’'d,  .°. - 
Where woodland monfters grin in fretted:geld,  - * 
There fullen Lions fternly feem to roar, - 602° 
The bear to growk. to foam. the tusky boar: 
5 There war and havoc and deftruction ftood, 
Aad vengeful mursheg.-ted with hyman. blood, 
Thus terribly adorn'd,the figures (hing, 
Toimitably, wrought with skiR diving. 
"man, isrecelv'd into Heaven : "Thus the body of Heresderwes confirned 
in the flames, his image is irrHell, and his foul in Heaven. There 


ig a iid re Saas in me fable of his mite aos to He- 
be, or youth, after death: toimply, that 2 al youth or 3 repu~ 
tation which never grows old is the aa ol thofe Heroes, who 
fike Hercules employ their ¢ourage for the good of humankind. 
Ve 759 Tuimitably wrought with skill divine.} This verfe ig 
hor withous obfcurity; “Enffathias gives us feverab incerpretati- 
qnpohig” sa 
MS rigger duavets Ba SAAS os rehoasre, 
The negative 4s; by: being repeated, feeras to be redundant; and 
this in . great sa le occafions the difficulry; but in the Grec# 
language two negatives more ftrongly deny; this being premis’d, 


We may read the verfe as if che former un were abfent, and then 


the meaning will be, * He that made this Zone, never made any 
G4q ss ching: 
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The mighty ghoft edvanc’d with awful look, 

769 And turnidg his grim vifage, fternly fpoke. =~ | 

O exercis’d in grief! by arts refin’d! . ss 

O taught to bear the wrongs. of bafe mankind! - 
Such, fuch svas I! ftill oft from care to care, | , 
While in your. world I drew: the vital air ; 

765 Ev'n I who from the.Lord of thunders rofes | | 
Bore toils and’ dangers, and a weight of woecss 
To a bafe Mongrch fill a lave confin'd,  . °C 
(The hardeft bondage to a gen’rous miad!) .. ... 


% - 


«¢ thing equal to it:” as if we Miould fay, that Phidies who made 
the ftatue of ‘fupiter never, made any other ftatue like its that is, he 
employed the whole’ power of his skillupon it. Others underftand 
the verfe as an execration: ‘Ob never, never, the hand that made 
3t, make any thing again fo terrible as this Zone! And this will give 
fome reafon for the repetition of the negative particles. Dacier ap- 
proves of this latter explication, and moralizes upon it: It pro- 
ceeds (fays fhe) from a tender fentiment of humanity in Uffes, 
who wilhes that there may never more be oceafion: for fuch a de- 
Gen, as the ertift executed in this belt of Hercs/es; that there may 
be no more giants @ conquer, no more monfters to tame, or no 
more human blood be fhed. 1 wifh chat fuch a pious and well- 
macur’d explication were to be drawn from the pailage! Burt how’ | 
is it poffible that the artift who made this Zone thould ever make 
another, when he had been. in his pare Centuries? (for fuch 
a diftance there was between the days of Hescules and Uhyfes ;} 
and confequently ic would be fmpertinent to with it. I have there- 
fore followed the former interpretation. I will only add; that this 
‘belc of Hercules is the reverfe of the girdle of Vewns; in that, there 
is a colle€tion of every thing that is amiable, in this, a variety of 
horrors; but both are mafter-pieces in cheirj kind. : 


ae oe 


) 


775 Curious to view ‘the Kings of antient: ec ia 
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Down to thefe worlds'I trod ‘the difmal way,” 


770 And drag’ the three-rnouth’d ‘deg to upper day; a 


+ 


Ev'a hell F conquer’, “thro” the friendly id aS 
Of Maia’s offspring and the martial Maid. 

Thus he; nor deign'd for our reply to. tay 
But turniig: ‘ftalk'd: with glane firidés away.’ 


The mighty dead’ that‘live‘th -endkfs pratt; ~ 

Refolv’d I ftand ;” and’ haply Had furvey’d: 

The god-like at ‘and Perithous” thadé;, 
AP OST AWS ce ae Oe a ee 


-¥. 769. Down to bi seers Itrod the dif J eee 
can be more artfully inferted than the mention of 193 defcent of. 
Hercules into the regions of the dead: Ulyffes thews byitat ae bars 
‘it was 2 Mass at Opinion, and. -eonfequencl within. t 

poetical probability; a Poec being at liberty tof Ww ig tenes 
tame: in particular, it could.noc fail af having a full effe& upon: 
his Pheacian auditors, not only as-it infome meafure fets him upon: 
a level with Hercx/es, but as it isan example of.a like undertaking 
with this which he has. been relating, and therefore. a Erne 
«method to gain their belief of it, Bysflathins. - 

We 777° ope And baply bad furvey’a 
cas ‘The God-like Thefeus 
Fintarch in his life of Thefeus informs ug, that this verfe. has ee 
thought. not genuine; but added to. the Odyh ey in honour of the 
Athenians by Pififtrates. | 

The Poet fhews us that he had ftill a noble fuad of invention, 
and haul it-in his power to ppen new fcenes of wonder and enter- 
rainmenc; but thar this infernal Epifode might not be too long, he- 
fhiftssshe fcene: The inyensign of the Gorgon, which terrifies him. 
from a longer abode in thefe realms of darknefs gives a probable 
seafon for his immediate return. Enftathias informs us tom A- 
thenans, that Alexander the Mydian writes in his Hiftory of Ani- 

soals, that there seally ‘was a eae ie Lybia, yi ab elart 
walk Gorgon; it sshembled adel amy or as Some affirm ac ie 
whokd. 


3 
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But {warms of fpacorns Tete from, Agepel: hell, Ag 


780 With: blgpdlcke vifige,.and: with hideous: ye. 


They {creas shy: fhrick, ; fad groans aqd difmal founds 
Stun my {car’dj eags).and pierce hell’s utmett bounds... .. 
No more -mycheart she, difmal din:fattsins, : 

And my coldbload hangs fhiviring, in my.vginss .. - 


785 Left Gorgon xiGing from Sh'inferngl Jakes, wer < 


With horrossarandx:and qusirof: hiding fogkes,, .. 
Should fix me; Aifiga’d.at the, mpenhroys fight. :: 
A ftony image; im eternal night! .. . Me es 
S@ait from. the direful coaft to purer air 
790 I fpeed my flight, and to my mates repair. 


yt A gt My 
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"ee eave 2) eliali fe tbye co feds Lees nts : », ; es ae 
wit Se tae a6 MNS oP Sto Ae aia Pa a 
whofe breatt bag heey Bel deseeiany “‘pacare, - as to kill all thac: 
approach ’d® it In ‘the fame region the Catolepscn. is. found, 2 
creature like a bull; whoff eyes- ‘ate fo-frx’d in theHiead as chiedly. 
t Ipok downward; Piny calls ic: Capebtepess tik, 8. cap. 21. which 
4s Hkewife fuppofed to KF with its- eyes: vps Goege.(Eee 
SAihenensshas we hair hangidg over tte-eyes down: from fore- 
head, of fuch thicketels th it fearce!is. able co :pemoyd if « to- 
guide it {clf from danger 3. but ir kills fror by its-breach,. bet with 
- emanations darted from tts “eyes; “Fhe bealt: wag well known in 
fhestime of Maria’; for.cérfain of bis foldiers feeing!ic, miftook 
it fora wild theeps and-purfudt ie: to take its’ but the hair Being 
. Kemoved by. the motion ot its flying, ic Rew. all dpon whem mz 
fook'd:. at length the Nomedes, awho-knew the nature of the beats 
defttoy’d it with darts:at a diftice, and carfied ic ro the General 
Marias, Howfoever lice ruth there be-in this Rosy, ir. ix a. fuf> 
figient ground for poetical: HARns; and! all) the fables thac dre-nferib'é 
to the Gorgon. - reser Ly ee SSA oe ok ‘ee et 
N, 789., ——Th pater Bre so ew ae a eee 
METRO Ty fighter ae 
te'may ‘nor probably be unplesfant to the eader, to obferve the: 
pdanner how the two' great Poets ‘Hirer td Ving Hichobe: the sags 
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My mates afcend the thip; they ftrike their oars; 
The mountains leffen, and retreat the fhores ; 

Swift o’er the waves we fly; the frefh’ning gales 
Sing thro’ the fhrouds, and ftretch the {welling fails. 


of their infernal adventttres, by reftoring their Heroes to the earth. 
Utffes returns by the fame way he defcended, of which we have 
a plain defcription in the beginning of this book: Virgil takes a 
different method, he borrows his conclufion from another pare of. 
Homer ; in which he defcribeé the two gates. of fleep; the one is 
ivory, the other of hern: Thro” the yoy gate; iffue falfhoodss 
through the gate of horn truths: Virgil! difmiffes -4ineas through. 
the gate of falfhood: Now what is this, But to inform us chat 
all that be relates is nothing but a dream, and that dream 2. - 
falfhood ? I fubmit it to the Critics who are more difpofed ao 
find fault than I am, to determine whether Virgil ought to be 
aires for fuch an, acknowledgment, or prais’d for hig inge- 
nuity. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


»  # ye 


angers: How being caft on the [fan 

bis companions deftroy’d the Oxen. of the Sun: 

The vengeance that follow’d, bourall perife’d by 

, pipwrech except; binfelf, who fuming wt the- 

maft of the foip, arriv'd on tke Ifland of Car 
Sypfo. With which bis narration concludes. 
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YEH US over the rolling furge the’ vefitt flies, : 
T ‘Till from the waves th’ fEean hills arife. 

Flere the gay Morn refides in radiant bow’ss, 

Here keeps her revele,with the dancing Hours; 


' ‘ Is To os ms asta ae era : ie 


We are now drawing to a-conrlufion of the Epifidie narration: 
of the Odyffey; ic may therefore not be wnentertaining to free 
fomething concerning the nature of it, before we diftnifs it. 
There.are two ways of relating paft {ubjels: the one, fimply- 
dnd methodically bye ae rehearfal, and. this is the-province of 
Hiftosy; the other artificially, where the Author makes no appear 
ance in perfon, but introduces Speakers, ' and this is the practice 
of Epic ‘Poetry. By this: method the “Poet brings upon the: flage 
thofe very perfons who perform’d the action he reprefents: he 
mywkes chem fpeak and a& over again the words and ations they 
Soke or perform’d before, and in: fome fort- wanfports his audi- 
tors 
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§ Here Phorbus rifing in th’ etherial. way, 


- we eae 


Thro’ heav'n’s bright-portale-pours the beamy day. a 


“tors to the time when, and the’ places where; the ation was done. 
This method is of great ufe, it prevents the Poet from deliver- 
ing his ftory in a plain fimple way like an Hiftorian, it makes the 
Auditors witnefles of it, a -aiion difcpvers icfelf, . Thus for 
inflanges it is nocHemer bu or wh a Giopac the ‘Poet fis with- 
drawm, and the Heree whofe ftory we hear is as ic were rais’d 
from the grave, and relates it in perfon to the audience. Ariftot/e 
obferves, that the Epic Poem ought to be Dramatic, that is ative ; 
Homer (fays that Author) otighe to be efpecially commended for 
being the only Poet who knew exactly what to do; he fpeaks lic- 
tle himfelf, but introduces fome of his perfons, a man or a womans. 
a God os a Goddefs; and this. renders-his.Poem.a&ive or drama- 
tic. Narration is the vesy foul chat animates the Poem, it gives 
ap Opportunity tp the Poet to adorp it with diffegent Epifddes; x 
has, wyic wére;the wholé world-for ics fége, and "pives hinlibet- 
ty to fearch thro’ the Greation for incidents or adventures for the 
employment: of his Heroes: Thus for inftance, he was at liBerry co 
afcribe the feveral dangers of Scylla and Charybdis, of Polypheme and 


Antiphatas (c0.Ufyffes,: tho’ chat. Herpe had been as wnacquai 
wittr thofe awe as ay was in ett ty with bid aBtnoict 
of the Epifodes being not effential, but arbitrary. - 

In fhort, it is from this Epifodic narsation that the Poet could 
at all find room to place thele-Epifodes in the Qdyffey. Ariffotles & 
confefs, has fet no precife limits co the time of the aGion, but the 
Critics in general confine it: to.one Campaign; at: jeaft, they affirm 
this to be the moft perfe& dyration, according to.the miodel of the 
Bkad:and Odyffey. Now ‘this Epifodic narration gives the Poec 
ap opportunity to relate all that is contain’d in four books with- 
out breaking in upon the time of the ation: for all that we 
read between she eighth book and the thirteenth comprehends gn- 
ly the {pace of one evening ; namely, the evening of the thirty third 

ay- The Poet inferts all the adventures that happen’d to Ulyffes it 
almoff ten years from his deparuure from Trey, into the compafé 
of one evening by way of narration, and. fo maincainé the Unity 
both of the time and ation. ; . ‘ 
_ I fpeak noc of the Narration in general; concerning which the 
| ae Ay confule Beffa, or. Dryden's | preface to the wranflation 

the cLneis.. oe eS ae 
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At once we fix our haulfers on the land, 


At once defcend, and prefs the defart fands 


V.£, Thus o'er the rolling farge—= ] The words in the 
Original are worogesn sbov exsavoin, which Strabo judges to mean no 
more than a part of the ocean, fer if it be otherwife underftood ie 
will be a tautology, and who would write that he went ont of the 
ocean inte the ocean, as it muft be rendered if xorajsds be the fame 
with Sdvacca in the next line? But it is perhaps better to un- 
derftand the paflage literally and plainly, only to denote the place 
from whence Usffes return’d from his infernal voyage; that is, 
from the extremity-of the Ocean. Ie is ufual for the waves of the 
fea to bear violent rapidly upon che fame fhores; the waters: 
being pent up by che fs of che land, and therefore forming’ 

current, or poor. So that the expreffion means no more than 

bffes furmounted this current, and then gain’d the wide Ocean, ' 

Ic is likewife evident from the beginning of this book, that U-' 
bffes pafs’d only one night in Hell; for he arriv’d at the Cimemeri-: 
ans in one day, faw the vifions of Hell ‘in the following nights’ 
and in the fpace of rhe next day returned from the Cimmerians in 
the evening to Circe’s land, ag appearsfrom his going to repofe 
immediately upon his Handing. | : 

_ Ie may be further prov’d that this was 2 No&urnal interview, ' 
from the nature of the magical incantations which ‘were always! 
rform’d by night; all facrifices were offer’d by oa to the in-- 
Pernal wers, the offering it felf was black, to reprefent the king- . 
dom of darknefs: Thus alfo in other Poets the Moon is faid to 
tura pale at chefe magical rites, or as Virgil exprefies it, 


Carmina wel cals poffant deductre hce.amn. 


And indeed, a8 Exftathing obferves (from whom this note is chief-: 
ly cranflated) it would have been abfurd to have reprefented the 
realms of darknefs furvey'd by the light of che day. ' i 
v. 3. Here the gay Morn vefidesin radiant bow’rs, | : 
bie pellige ie fell an wen tw pole eiedhad: 
This e is tu curity ; Ow iS it t0 fup= 
e thisIiland of Circe to be the refidence of the Morning; that.” 
is, for the day to rife immediately upon it, when it is known e& 
lie in a weftern fiuation? Some have imragin’d that this is fpoken 
folely with refpe& to Ubffes, who returning from the fhades, might : 
properly fay chat he arriv’d at the place where the day refides, that. 
ig to a place enlighten’d by the fun. Others underfbind -ic one. 
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‘Fhere worn and wafted,. lofe our cares in fleep- 

16 To the hoarfe murmurs of the rowling deep. 

t: Soon as the morn reftor’d the day, we pay’d. 

Sepulchral honours to Elpenor’s thade. | 

Now by the axe the ruthing forest bends, 

And the hoge pyle along, the thore afcends. | 
he Around 


ratively, with refpe& to the. Cimmerians; or rather to the realms of 
death; which Homer places in the weft; withregard to thefe, -Zea 
may be faid so lie inthe eaft, or in the poetical language, to be 
the refidence of the morning. Befides the Circaan eomontor 16 
of an extraordinary altitude, and confequently the beams at fun- 
rifing may fall upon ; nay, it is {aid to be illuftrated by the Sun 
even by night. Others have conjeCur’d, that what is bere faidim- 
ies no more than that Ybfes landed upon the eaftern parts of the 
and: And laftly, cher npr impitobubly ‘refer the whole to the 
word Ocean in the former line, and’ then the whole paffage ‘ wilf 
Be cleas, and agree- wish the. fable of. the Sun’s rifing and fetting im 
the Ocean, This is whap EniZethins remarks, who adds, that the 
tients, underftood x55 not co fignify dances, but xeipos, the ree 
ginrs of the i 2 I have tranflated it in the former fenfe, ac. 
Carding to. the confent of molt interpresers: And I am perfuaded: 
ic is ufled to denote the pleafure and gaiety which the Sun reftores 
to che whole Creation, when difpelling the melancholy darknefs; 
he reftores light and gladnefs co she earth; which is imag’d to us 
by the playing or dancing of the firft beams of the Sun; of rather 
Of Aayora, who properly may-be faid to dance, being a Goddeft,. 
Racier renders xépets, dances; but judges that Homr here follows & 
fabulous Geography, and that as he cranfported the Cisumerians with 
all their daclcnieks bat the Bi fpiorus to Campania, fo likewife he- 
now removes c<4 with all its light from Cholchis into Teal: and 
therefore the Poet gives the properties and ficuation to the Iland 
of Circe, which are only Gare of ie eaftern Cholcbis. 

Kc ig very evident (continues fhe) that Homer was perfeétly ac- 
quaigred with the Phemicign ftory; he tells us that Elpenor was bu- 
Tiad upor the promontory on the fea-{hores, and chat it was called 

bis name, &/penpr.. Now. the Pb-«uicians, who endeavour’d to 
natusalize. all namesin their own language, affirm’d, according to! 
Recharé, that this promontory was not fo call’d from a a t: 
om 
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'y $ Areund we ftand, a mejaacholy train, 
And a loud groan re-ecchoes from the majn. 
Fierce o’er the Pyre, by- fanning breezes {pread, . 
The hungry flaroe devours the filent dead. 
A rifing tomb, the Gleat dead to grace, | 
20. Faft by the roarings of the main we-place 5 
The rifiag tomb a lofty colymn bore, 
And high above it rafe-the tapesing ow. 
Mean-time the * Godgefs aus return fuevey'd - + Mires 
From tho-pole ghofte, and:hell’s. tremendeys trades = 


. ae: Sty ee ae oe I Be ge teh ate ne Se pat ig 
from their word Hilbinor, which fignifies, abi albefcit Ink matnt. na; 
that ts; “whele the dawhing.of the. day begins ta appeat :”” Fhie 
ihrem being of great height, the rays of the morning mignt 

ail upon it; and thie cradbaion might:furnlh Hong wah his 

on of the bow’rs, and dancesof yu. |, : 

What miay feem to“cdnhirm Dacier's dpmion of the tran fporta~ 
tion of Cholgris i io lta, is the-immediate mention the Poet makes 
of ‘Pufon, and SHZres King of Cholchis: Befides the Antients believ- 
ed Phafis, a river of Ghalchis, to, be the bounds of the habitable or 
riental world: and -£ea being the capital of it, lying upon the — 

Phafis, it might vety razwonally be miftaken for che place where. she 
Sun rofe; thus Méinmermas writes, 7 


"Ashrao croasy, 4605 &" consée rediole 
‘Axcives puoi nherarty Barncu@ ') 6 OT 
"Oxsaré mapetzcinag. iy apa Qets Wage 


That is, “the city, of eMBrbés “where the rays: of the. Sun. appear’ 
« in a bed of gold, above the, margin of the Ocean, where the di- 
« vine Japon atriv’d:” Thisié an evidence thar the Poec. was 
well acquainted with Antiquity, and that (as Strabo judges) his 
aftonifhing fictions have truth bs then foundation. — 


. + ee - - i 
weet 4 yee , Says Y “f : . og 
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oa 


Swift 
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25 Swift the defvends: A train of nymphs divine 
Bear the rich viands aad the generous wines =" 
* Circe. In a& to {peak ‘the * Pow’r of magic ftands, a 
And graceful thus accofts the liftning bands, 
O fons of woe! decreed by adverfe fates * 
30 Alive to pafs thro’ hell’s eternal gates! | 
All, foon or late, are doom’d that path to tread; 
More wretched:you!: twice number’d with thedead! 
This day adjourn you? cares; exalt your fouls, 
Indulge the tafte, and dréin. the ‘fparkling ‘bowls: 
3§ And when the morn unveils her faffron ray, 
Spread your broad fails, and plow the liquid way :: 
Lo I this aight; your faithful guide, explain. 
Your: -woes. by: land, your dangers on thé main, 
. The Goddefs {pokes in feafts we. wate the day, 
40°F Phoebus downward phung’d his burning ray; 
Then fable Night afcends, and balmy reft | 
Seals ev’ry eye, and calms the troubled breaft. 
Then curious fhe commands me to relate. ; 
The dreadful fcenés of Plute’s dreary. fate: 
45 She fate in filence. while the tale IteJ,, = - 
The wond'rous vifions, and.the jaws of Hell, 
Then thus: The lot of man the Gods difpofe;. - 
Thefe ills are paft; now hear thy future woes. 


O Prinec 


| 


i 
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O Prince attend! fome. fav’ring pow’r be hind, 


7° And print th’ important ftery on thy ‘mind! 


_ 


Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plow the feas ; 
Their fong is death, and makes deftruction pleafe. 
| | _Unbleft 


a pore 


V. $10 Next, where the Sirens dweleempee] The Critics have 
greatly labour'd to explain what was the foundation of this Géion 
of the Sirens. ‘We are told by fome, thac the Sirens were Queens 
of certain fmall Iflands, named Siresnfe, that lie near Capree in 
Italy, and chiefly inhabited the promontory of Minerva, upon the 
top of which that Goddefs had a temple, as fome affirm, Buile by - 
Ulyffes according to this verfe of Seneca, Epift. 77. 


Alta procellefa {peculatar vertice Pallas, 


Here, there was & senown’d Academy in the reign of the Sirens, 
famous for Eloquence and the liberal Sciences, which gave occafi- 
on for the invention of this fablé of che fweemefs of the voice, 
and attra&ting fongs of the Sirens. But why-then: are they fabled 
to be deftroyers, and painted in fuch dreadfulcolours? We are told 
that at laft the Students abus’d their knowledge, to the colouring 
of wrong; the corruption of manners, and fubverfion of govern- 
ment; that is,.in the language of Poetry, they were‘eign’d to be 
transform’d into monfters, and with their muGc to have entic’d 
paflengers to their ruins- who there confum’d their patrimonies, 


_and poifon’d their virtues with riot and effeminacy. The place 


is now.call’d Maffz. In the days of Homer the Sirens were fabled 
to be two only in number, as appears from his fpeaking of them 
in the dual, as ta Lesphvuiy, vaooy Lesphvosiv; cheir names {adds 
Eafiathins) were Thelxiepea, and Aglaopheme. Other writers, in 
particular Lycephron, mention three Sirens, Ligea, Parthenope, and 
Lencofia. Some are of opinion (continues the fame Author) that 
they were fartpias xas eraspidecs; that is; * finging women and 
“ harlows,”” who by the fweetnefs of their voices drew the unwary 


-to ruin their health and forcune. Others tell us of a certain 


contra&ed within winding’ fireights and broken cliffs, which by 


- the finging pf the winds, and beating of the waters, returnsa de- 


lightful harmony; that allures the paflenger to approach, who is 
immediately thrown againft the rocks, - and Swallow up: by the 
violent eddies. : 


But 
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Unblett the that, Whohr iiuGie wins to fay 
Nigh the curlt fhdre, ‘and liften to the lay; | | 

5 No moe that wretch fhall view the’ joys of life, — 
His blooming offspring, or bis beauteous wife! 
Jn verdant meads they fport, and wide around 
Lie human bones, that-whitea all the ground; 
The ground polluted foats with human gore, 


~ 


Go And human carnage taiats the dreadful fhore. 


But others underftand the whole paffage allegorically, or as a fa- 
‘ble containing an excellent moral, to thew that if we fuffer our 
{elves to be too much allur’d by the pleafures of am idle life, 
the end will be defru&tion: thus’ Hetwce morslizes it; | 

 geeVitanda oft impreba Siren 
Bat the fable may be apply’d to all pléafures in general, which if 
too eagerly purfu’d canny the uncautious into Pin} while wife 


anen; like Uijffes, making ufe of theirreafon flop their ears againit 
their infinuations. a. : 


Ve $7 : - mcmama Av ese 
Lie human bones, that whiten all the grond | a 
‘There is a great fimilitude Becween this. ‘atid the words of 


Solomon in the Proverbs, where there is a molt beauaful defeription 
of an harlot, in the eighth and ninth chapters. Se 

I beheld amrong the fimple ones, I difcerned among the youths, a 
young man void of underfianding ; and behold there met him a woman 
with the attire of an barlot, and fibril of heart, Kc. With her wach 


fair foeech fhe canfed him to yield, fhe forced bim with the flattering . 


pS lips: he goeth after ber firaightway, as an Om goeth to she 
chin, but he-knoweth wet that the dead ave there; and her gucfl 


«< 


wre in.the depths of Het.. — . ae 


.. This may ferve for a comment upon Homer and it zs an inftante, 


thac without any vielemce the nature of Harlots. may ‘be conceal’d 
wodes the fable of. cite Havent. ei: 7 


Fly 


= 
sree ee 
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Fly {wif the dang’rous coaft; let ev'ry car 
} Be ftop’d againft the fong! ‘tis death to bear! 
firm to the mait with chains thy felf be bouad, 
Nor truft thy virtue to th’enohanting found, | 
6§ If mad with traa{port, freedom thou deinand, 
Be every fetter Mrain’d, and added band to band. 
- Thefe {eas o’erpafs'd; be wife! but I reftain 
To mark diftin& thy voyage o’er the main: 
New horrors rife! let prudence be thy guide, 
| 70 And guard thy various paflage thro’ the tyde. i 
) High o’er the main two Rooks exalt their brow, 
The boiling billows thund’ring rall below ;_ . 
| ~~ = ~~ "Thro® 


ie 


. v.98. High cher the wesin fio Rochs—detbndeteens} There is 
undoubtedly a great amplification in the défcription of ode and 
Charybdis; at may not therefore be unieteflary to lay | the 
Reader, what is trath and what fiction. ; 
Thacydides, lib, 4.:thus defcribes it. < This fireighr is che fea 
“ chat flows. berween Rhegists and Meffiee, where at the narrow- 
«© eft diftance, Sictly is davided from the Concihert; and chis is 
« char part of the fea which Uiyffes is faid to have pafe'd, and’ tis 
cc call'd Charrybdis : This fea, by reafon of the ftreights, and the cori- 
«<< courfe of the Zyrrhene and Sicttian feas breaking violently into 
‘ at; and there raifing great commotions; is, with good reafoni cal- 
#¢ led xunewh, or deftruGive.”’ Charybdis flands on the coaft of 
Sicily; Scyta on the coat of Isatly. te 


_ Mr... Sandys examin’d thefe rocks and feas with a particular view 
fe to the defcriptions of the Poers:: Bpeakmg of Charybdts, he writes, 
\ 4s Whiert the winds begin to ruffle, ‘efpéctally ‘from the four, it 
Ce s¢ forthwith runs round with vidlétic eddies, ‘fo that many vefféls 
s¢ mafcarry: by. ic, The ream thro” the ftrerght tuns toward che 

<¢ Junian, and part of it fets into the haven, which turning about, 

-@ and meeting with other ftreams makes fo violent an encouness 
- « thac 
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« that fhips are glad to prevent the danger by coming to an an- 
s¢ chor. yl, ‘aide he, is feated in the midft of a bay, upon 
& the neck of a narrow mountain, which thrufts it felf into the 
« fea, having at, the bd gdecsec end a fteep high rock, fo celebra- 
«¢ ted by,the Poets, h ically defcribed by Homer as un- 
se accefhble. The fables are indeed well fitted ro the place, ‘there 
‘ being divers little rocks at the foot of the greater: Thefe 
* are the dogs that are faid to bark there, the waters by their’ re- 
* percuffion from them make 2 noife like the barking ef dogs;. 
« and the reafon why Stylla is faid to devour the fifhes, as Hemer 
« exprefies it. ' | 


When fiung with buinger fhe enbreils the floeds 

The Sea-dog and the Dolphin are her food ; 

She makes the bage Leviathan her prey, 

And all the monfiers of the wat’ry way. . | 


« The reafon of this is, becaufe thefe rocks are ee by 
« Lamprons, and greater Gfhes, that devour the es of the 
« drown’d. . Buc Scylia is now without danger, the current not 
« fetcing upon ict; and I much wonder at the proverb, 


| Incidit im Scyllam qui onlt vitare Charybdim, 


¢¢ when they Tana twelve miles diftanc: I rather conjeGure, adds 
« he, chat there has been more than one Charybdis, occafion’d by 
* the recoiling ftreams: As one there is between the fouth end of 
“ this bay of Scylia, and the oppolice point of Sicily; there the 
¢ waves juftling make a violent eddy, which when the winds are 
** rough, mtore than threaten deftruction to fhips, as I have heard 
‘from the S¢yllians, when feeking perhaps to avoid the then more 
‘* impetuous turning, they have been driven by weather upon the 
.8¢ not far diftane Scylle. 

Strabo, (as Enflathias remarks) {peaking of the Leontines, fays, 
that they were an unhofpitable people, La ey and Leftrigens : 
and adds, that Scylla and Charybdis were inhabited by robbers and 

murderers. From the terrible fuation of chofe rocks, and the mur- 
ders and depredation of the robbers thefe fiions ae arife ; chey 
might murder fx of the companions of Ulyffes, and throw them 
into the fea from Stylla, which may be exprefled in their. being 
faid to be {wallow’d up by that monfter, er : 

Bochart judges the names of Sey//e and Charybdis are of Phaaci- 
an extract, the one derived from Sool, which fignifies lofs and ru- 
ad other from Cherebdam, which implies the abyls of de- 

on, ' ; 


aC 


aint a gS" ee a een 
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Thro’ the vaft waves the dreadful wonders move, 
Hence nam’d Erratic by the Gods above. 
_ 75 No bird of ais, no dove of {wiftet wing, 
That bears stwbrefie to th? Ztherial King, 
- , 0 Shong 


Ie is highly probable that thefe rocks weremore dangerous for- 
merly than at thefe times, the violence of the waters may not 
sa have enlarg’d their chanfielby time, but by throwing up banks 
and fands, have diverted their courfe from ing upon thefe 
rocks with the fame violence as antiently ; add to this, that men 
by art may have contributed to render thefe {eas more fafe, bein 
places of greac reforr and navigation. Befides, the unskilfulnefs 
ef the Antients in fea affairs, and the fmallnefs and form of their 
veflels, might render thofe feas very dangerous to them, which 
are fafe to modern navigators. : 

v. 74. Hence nam’d L. **icommmmmee } et will reconcile the 
Reader in fome meafure to the boldnefs of thefe fidtions, if he 
confiders that Homer, to render his Poetry more marvellous, joins 
whac has been related of the legades, to the defcription of Scyllg 
and Charybdis: fuch a fiG@ion of the juftling of thefe rocks could 
not be fhocking to the ears of the Antients, whohad before heard 
of the fame property in the Sympiegades, The whole fable is per- 
‘haps grounded upon ap : Navigators loaking upon thefe 
rocks at a diftence, might in different views, according to the po- 
fition of the thip, fometimes fee them in a dire& line, and chen. 
they would appear to join, and after they had pafs’d a litle fur- 
ther they might look upon them obliquely, then they would. 
be difcovered to be at fome diftance; and this might give occafion’ 
to the fable of their meeting and recoiling alrernately, | Strabo 
agrees that Homer borrow’d his defcription of Scylla and Charybdis 
from the Symplegades ; Homer (fays he) defcribes thefe, like the Cy- 
ancan tocks; he continually lays che foundation of his fables upon - 
fome well known Hiftory: Thus he feigns thefe rocks to be full 
of dangers and horrors, according to the relations of the Cyanean, 
which from their jeg werd ed legades, . a, 


Ve 75s dove of {wiftci wing, | 
That bears Avabroke to ch’ Aitherial King.] ie 


What might give Homer, this snopes might be what is related of 
the Symplegades. Phinens heing’ask’d by Fafow if he could pafs 
thofe rocks with fafety, he to know how fwift the veflel 
was, Fajon anfwers. as [wift asa dove; Then, faid Phinens, fend 
: Vou, WI. H a deve 
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Shuns ‘the dire. rocks: ‘In vain the cuts the skies, 
The dire rocks meet, and evath her as. the flies ; 
Not the fleet batk when: profp’rous breezes: play, 
$0 Plows o’et that roaring fargo its defp’rate-way 5 — | 
‘@retwhelm’d it finks: while rounda fmoke expires, 
And the waves flafhing feem to burn with fires, 
Searce the fam'd Argo, pals'd thefe raging Hoods, 
he facred-Argo, fill’d with demigods! | 
$5 Ev'n the bed funk, but Feve's imperial bride 
Wing’d: her Acet fail, ‘and puth’d her o'er, the tide. 
' igh inthe air the rock its fammit fhrouds, 
In brooding tempelts, and’ in fouling clouds ;_ 


a dovd between the rocks, arid if the efeapes, you may afs in fafe- 
ty: fajon complies, and the a in her paflage loft only her 
rail, that Heroe immediately fets fail, “and efcapes with the lofs 
only of his rudder ;: This sa being reported of the. Symplegadess 
might give Homer the hint of applying the crushing of the doves 
to Silla and Charybdis. You sig Bigs in Euftatiims feveral far- 
fetcht nations upon ‘this paflage, but’ I fhall pafs them over in fi- 
lence. Longinss blames it, and I have ventur’d in the cranfation 
56 omit that particular which occafion’d his cenfure. 

v.85. ‘=m Jove’s imperial bride 

Wing'd her fleet fatl« =] 

A Poet fhould endeavour to raife his images and expfeffions as 
far as poffible above meannefs:and vulgarity: In this refpect no 
Poet was ever more happy than Homey : “This place is an inftance 
of it; it means no-more than that while FJafin made his voyage 
he had favourable winds and ferene air. As Funo is frequently 
ufed in Homer to‘denote the air, he afcribes the .profperous wind 
go that Goddefs, who prefides over the air: Thusan Poesty, June 


| Wing d-ber frees fail, and prfi'a her ver ‘the tide, 
| a -Enflathius. 
 boud 


Sy ee cea Se Fe 
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Loud ftorms arouad and mifts eternal rife, 
90 Beat its bleak: brow, and intercept the skies. 
When all the bread expatfion bright with day 
Glows with th’autumnal er the fummer ray, 
The fammer aid the autuma glows it vam, 
The sky for evet low’rs, for ever clouds remain? | 
9$ Impervious to the ftep of-mman it flands, | 
Tho’ born by twenty feet,tho'arm’d with twenty hands i 
Smooth as the polifhof the mirrour rife 
The flippery fides, and-fhoot into the skies. . 
“Full in: the center of this rock difplay’d, - 
100A yawning cavers catts a dreadful fhade: 
: Nor the. fleet.arrow from the twanging bew, 
Sent with full. force, cowld-reach the depth below; 
“Wide tothe weft the-horrid gulph extends, _ 
And: the dire-paffage down to hell. defcends, 
| r0gO fly the dreadful fight! “expand thy fails, 
-Ply. the ftrong oar, and catch the nimble gales 5 
Here Scylla bellows from her dire abodes, 
‘Tremendous peft! abhorr’d by man. and Gods! 


¥. 104. And the. dive paffage down to hell defcends.] Homer 
means by Hell, the regions of Death, and ufes it to teach us that 
there is no pafling by this rock without deftruétion, or in He- 
) mer’s WOTds it is a Lure pafflage into the kingdem of death. 
Enfiathins. 


oe " Ha Hideous 


ae 
. 
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Hideous her voice, and with lefs terrors roar 

110 The whelps of Lions in the midnight hour. 
Twelve. feet deform’d snd foul the fiend difpreads; 
Six horrid necks the rears, and fix terrific heads; 
Her jaws grin dreadful with three rows of teeth; - 
Jeggy they ftand, the gaping den of death: 

11g Her perts obfcene the raging billows hide; 
Her bofom terribly o‘erlooks the tide. 


Ve 109. oa. lef terrers rea? 
Of Ljerenmeeme 
The babar Aso the or are, ourdaxoe mer irig which in oe 


kind; cerprees ar ogo ei , 
wineb'dr cad in the ter fo one cere 
Author; for he wrices, paw Zavaredl psya Raxcy 
that is, “ the voice of a gerne is low, igre Scylla is defcrib’d as. 
* ap huge monfter ;* and the Poet ufes it as we de this expref- 
fon ; The voice of 2 wicked man is foft, but is deeds are mifihie- 
wons and abominable. 1 have adventur’d to cranflate the words in 
the the other fenfe, after moft interpreters, for Homer exprefles the 
voice of Scplla by Asncy dsraxvia, or aftering a dreadful neife : 


Wow what he calls her voice, is nothing but the rosring of the. - 


Fer here the whaling ae forends ie fat, 
Phat breathes a voice, gt all parts, no more bafe 
Than are a newly-kitton'’d kisling’s cries. 


Which is really burlefque enough. Dacier renders the werde by 
—regiffemens Pon jeune Liss, of the Foarings. et a young Lion. — 


When 
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When ftung with hunger the embroils the flood, 

The Seadog and the Dolphin are her food; 

She makes the huge Leviathan her prey, ) 
120 And all the monfters of the wat'ry way ; co 

The {wifteft racer of the azure plain 

Here fills her: fails and {preads her oars in vain; 

Fell Scylis rifes, in her fury roars, 

At once fix-mouths expands, at once fix men devours: 
12¢ _Clofe by, arock of lefs enormous height | 

Breaks the wild waves, and forms a dang’rous freight j 

Full on its crown a fig’s green branches rife, 

And fhoot a leafy foreft to the skies; | 

an 1 is Beneath 


7. 318, The Sea-deg and the Dolphin ave her food.) Polybs 
tas Strabo remarks) contends, that Hemmer in all his Gdtions alludes 
to me cuftoms of Antiquity: Fer inftance, Solle was a famous 
Githery for taking fuch as Hener mentions: This was the 
maanner of taking the Sea-dog; feveral {mall boats went out only 
with two men in it, the one rowed, the other ftood with his 
inftrument ready to firike the fith; all the boats had ane {peculs- 
tor im common, to give notice when the. ffh fo eco which . 
ufnally {wum with more than half of the above water: . 
Uiyffes is this {peculacor, who fands arm’d with his fpear; and . 
it.1s probable, adds Polybins, that Homer thought Ui fs really vi- 
fited Scylla, fince he afcribes to Scylia that manner of fthing which . 
as.really pra&tis’d by the Stylliaps, 

v. 127. Fall on its crown @ fig’s green branches rife.) Thefa 
particularities, which feem of no confequence, have a very good 
effet in Poetry, as they give the relation an air of truth and pro- 
bability. For what can induce a Poec to mention fuch a tree, if 
the tree were not thére in realicy ?: Neither is this fig-cree defcri- 
bed in vain, it is the means of preferving the life of Ubfes in 
tee. fequel of the flosy. The es delcribes the fig-tree — 
3, ™ 
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Beneath, Charybdis holds her boift’rous reign _ 
130 *Midft roaring whirpoels, and abferbs:the main, | 
Thrice in her gulphs the boiling feas fubfide, 
Thrice in dire thunders: the refunds the tide. -. 
Oh if thy veffel plow the direful waves 
When feas retreating.roar within her. caves,- 
13$ Ye perith all! tho’ he who rules the main. 
Lend bis ftrong.aid, .his.aid be. lends .in vain. 


with leaves; even this circumftance is of ufe, for the branches | 
would then bend downward te‘ the fex by their weight, and-be- 
reach’d by Ulyffes more eafily. It fhews likewife, that this thip- 
pee was not int wimer, for then the brariches are naked. Za 
Dacier gathers from hence, that the feafon was Autumn, miean< 
ing the time when Ulyffes arrived among the Phaacians; but this 
is a miftake, for he was caft upon the Ogygian coaft by this ftorme 
and there remain’d with Cafypfe many years. The with 
which Ubffes girds his loins in the fixth book is defcrib’d with 
leaves, and that is ‘indeed # full proof thac he wat cifowf upon 
the Pheaciem fhotes before tie feafon in which trees fhed. their 
Jeaves, and probab)y in ce Autumn: ' 
V. ¥3x. Thrice int Ber & the boiling feas fabfidy, 

” Fbrite i dire ‘fii ¥ r the‘ shay ha 
Strabo quotes this paffage’ to prove, that Homer underftood the flax 
arid reflux of the Otem. “ Aninflatice,-fays-he, of the care that: 
<- Poe took to inform Hirhfelf in alt chirigy is whut He writes 
* concerning’ thie tides, for he calls the refitix: adoppey Gf tHe revee 
«< Intion of the waters: He tells ws; that Style (it Fheuld be Che- 
© rybdis) chrice fwallows, and thricerefunds the waves; this taaft 
s¢ be underftood of regular tides:”? There ate indeed but twa 
tides in a day, but this is the error of the Librarians, who pet 
aoe for dit. Eaffarhias folves the exprefiion of rhe chirke tidesdif- 
ferently, it ought to be underftood of che wSipepory or the fpace 
ef the night and day, and then there will-be 2 repuler fine and're- 
ox thrice in that ume, or every eight hours periodically, | 


Ale 


7 
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Ah thun the horrid gulph! by Scylis fly... - 
‘Tis better fix to lof thanalltodin 9 5 
I then: O nymph propitious to my.pray’r, => 
“g40 Goddefs divine, my guardian, pow’r, declare, ' 
Is the foul fiend from human vengeanee freed? 
Or if I rife in arms, can Stylie bleed? 
Then the: O worn by, toils, oh broke in fight, 
Still are new toils-and war thy dire delight? 
£45 Will martial fames for ever fire thy mind, 
And never, never be to Heav’a refign'’d? = 
How vain thy efforts to avenge the wrong? 
Deathlefs the peft! impenetrably. frong ! 
Furious and fell, tremendous to behold! 
2§© Ev'n with a look fhe withers al] the bold! 
She mocks the weak attempts of human might. 
O. fly: ber rage! thy conqueft is thy flipht. 
If but to feize. thy arms thou make delay, 
. Again the fury vindicates her preys 
35S Her fix mouths yawa, and fix are fnatch’d. away. 
hau bee ae ha eae Ge see ne 
roe; Circe lays before him the moft affrighting danger; Usy/fes. 
immediately offers to encounter it, to revenge the death of his 
friends, and the Poet artfully at the fame time makes that God- 


defs launch out into the praife of his Intrepidity ; a judicious me-" 
thod to exalt the character of his Heroe, Dacier, 


H. 4. | From 
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From her foul womb Cratais gave to air 

This dreadful Peft! To her dire thy pray’r, 

To curb the monfter in her dire abodes, _ 

And guard thee thro’ the tumult of the floods: 
160 Thence to Trinacria’s fhore you bend your way, 

Where graze thy herds, illuftrious fource of day! 

Sev’n herds, fev'n flocks enrich the facred plains, 

Each herd, each flock full fifty beads contains ; 


V. 356, smmen=Cratris gave to air 
7 This dreadful Peff-———J] : = 
Ic is not evident who this Crateis is whom the Poet makes the . 
gnother of Scylle: Eaftathias informs us that it is Hecate, a God- 
defe very properly recommended by Circe; the; like Circe, ny ar 
c over forcesies and enchantments. But why fhould fhe be 
id to be the mother of Scyl/e? Dacier imagines that Homer {peaks 
rai pam and intends to teach us that thefe monfters are mere- 


e creation ox offspring of magic; or Poecry. fae 
¥ Vo 161. Where rat th herdjemeeneen) This Gétion concern- 
as: fase agar 4Apelle, is bold, but founded upon auth 
reality. Nothing is more certain than that in antient times 
whole herds of cattle were confecrated to theGods, and were there- 
fore facred and inviolable: Thefe being always of a fix’d number, 
neither more nor lefs than at the firft confecration, the Poet feigns 
that they never bred or increas’d: and being conftantly {upply’d 
upon any vacancy, they were fabled to be immortal, or never to . 
decay ; (for the caufe one of the moft famous legions of An- 
tiquity was call’d fmmortel.) Enflathins informs us, that they 3 
were labouring oxen dig gf in tillage, and it was eftcem’d a | 
particular prophanation to deftroy a labouring ox, it was climi- | 
nal so eat of it, nay it was forbid to be offer’d even in {acrifices to. 
the Gods; and a crime punifhable with death by the laws of Se- 
fon : fo that the moral intended by Homer in this fable of the vi- 
olation of the herds of pollo, is, that in our utmoft neceflity we 
Ought not to offend the Gods. As to the flocks of theep, Herodotus 


intorms us, that in Apellenia along the Ionian gulph, flocks of 
fheep were aca! w that Dery: and were therefore invio- 


- 
mataccae TS 


ey era 
: : The 
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‘The wend'rous kind a length of age furvey, 
16 By breed increafe net, nor by death decay. 
Two fifter Goddeffes poffefs the plain, 
The conftant guardians of the woolly train; 
Lampetie fair, and Phacthufa young, 
From Phoebus and the bright Neers {prung: — 
170 Here watchful o'er the flocks, in fhady bow’rs. 


And flow’ry meads they wafte the joyous hours. — 


Rob not the God! and fo propitious gales 

Attend thy voyage, and impell thy fails; 

But if thy impious hands the flocks deftroy, 
179 The Gods, the Gods avenge it, and ye die? . 

. *Tis thine alone (thy friends and navy lof) 
Thro tedious toils to view thy native coaft. . 
She ceas’d: And. now arofe the morning ray; 
Swift to her dome the Goddefs held her way. 


1f3 - 


v. 179. Swift te ber deme the Goddefs held ber way.) It is very 
judicious in the Poet not to amufe us with repeating the comph- 
ments that pafs’d between thefe cwo lovers at parting: The com- 
merce Uljffes held with Circe was fo far from contvibuting to the . 
end of the Odyffzy, that it was one of the impediments to - 
it; and therefore Homer difmifles that fubje& in'a few words, and . 
pafles on diréétly to the greac fufferings and adventures of his He+ — 
soe, which are effential to the Poem. Burt it may notbe unneceflg- 
ry to obferve how artfully the Poet conneéts this Epifode of Circe 
with the thread of it; he makes even the who demir . 
him from his country, contribute ro his return thither, by the ad- 
vice fhe gives him how to efcape the dangers of the Ocean, and | 
how to behave in the difficult emergencies of his ges: *Tis 


true, fhe detaine him ‘our of fondnefs, bur yet: this. fendnefe: 


is of ufe to him, fince it makes a Goddefs his inflru@tor, and a6 
at were a guide co his country. 


vas 
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(80 Then to my mates I mezfur’d back the plain, 
Climb’d the tall bark, and ruth'd inte the main; 
Then bending to the ftroke; their oars they drew? 
To their broad breafts, and {wift the galley few. 
Up fprang a brisker breenes: with frefhhing gales - 

By The friendly Goddels firetch’d the {welling files. 
We drop out oars : at cade thd pilot puides; 

The vefict liglit along: the level glides. 
When rifing fad and flow; with pénfive look, 
Thus to the melancholy train I {poke: , 

190 =O friends, oh ever parctiers ef my woes * _ 
Attend while I wine Heav'n feredooms difelofe, =~ 
Hear all! Fate hangs over ail! ow you it lies - ; 
To live, or perifh!:.te be fafe, be wife! 

In flow’ry meads the {portive sirens play, 

9 Touch the fofe lyre, and tune the vdeal lay; 
Me, me alone, with-fetters firmly bouad, 

The Gods allow to hear the dangerous found. 
Hear aud obey: If freedom I demiand, | 
Be ev'ry fetter ftrain’d, be added band to band. 

100 «While yet I {peak the winged pally flies, 
And lo! the Siren fhores like mifts arifé. 

Sunk were at onve the winds; the air above; 
And waresbelow, at once forgot to move! - 
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Some Demon calen‘dthe Air, and fmooth’d the deep, 
_ 205 Huth’d ‘the loud winds, and charm’d the waves to fleeps. 
Now every fail we futl, each oar we ply ;'. 
Lafh’d by the ftroke the frothy waters fly.. 
The duétile wax with bufy hands I mold, 
And cleft in fragments, and the fragments roll’d;. | 
210 Th’aereal region now grew warn with day, _ 
The wax diffolv’d beneath the burning ray;.- ~ 
Then every ear J barr'd againft the ftrain, 
. And from accefs of phrenzy lock’d. the brain. 
Now round the maft m y mates the fetters roll’d, . 
215 And bound me limb by limb, with foldon fold. 
Then bending to the froke, the active tram. 
Plunge all at once their oars, and cleave the main, 
While to the fhore the rapid veffel flies, 
Our fwift approach the Siren quire defcries 5. 7 
220 Celeftial mufic watbles from their torigue, | 
And thus the fweee. deladers tune the fong: had 
O ftay, oh pride of Greece ! Ubyffes ‘flay! 
O.ceafe thy courfe, and liften to our lay! - 
| | a: 
v.222. O fay, ob agile Gteece ! Ulyfles Rey") There arg. 


Several things remarkable in this thore fong of the Sirens: One of : 
the firft words they {peak is the name of Usffes, this thews chat: 


they had a kind of Omnifcience; and it could ‘nog fail of raiGng 


the curiofity of a wife man, to be acquainted withiperfons of fuch - 
extenfve knowledge: The a wel} adapted. to. she — 
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Bleft is the.man ordain’d our voice to hear, | 
225 The fong inftructs the foul, and charms the ear, 
Approach! thy foul fhall into raptures rife! 
Approach! and learn new wifdom from the wife 
We know whate’er the Kings of mighty name : 
Atchiev'd at Hien in the field of fames _ 
230 Whate'er beneath the fun’s bright journey lies. 
O ftay, and leara new wifdom from the wife ! 
Thus the {weet charmers warbled o’er the main; 
_ My foul takes wing to meet the heav'nly ftrain ; 


of Ubyffes; ic is not pleafare or dalliance with which they tempt 


Rte ee Gea sci ere — 
They is Own 1. Ciere was fo pleafed wi e veries, 
the, bac cranflaeed thease ib, 5. de fovdbes Bon, O va eo 


© Dens Argolicam, quin pappim ficBis Ulyffes, 
Anibus ut nofires poffis agnofcere cantus? _ 
Aham nemo bas anquam cf tranfueius carsla corfu, 

Dain prins adfincerit -vecam dulcedine captas; * 
Poff, variis avide fatiatus pecteve Bafis,. - 

Doettior ad patrias lapfus pervencrit oras. 

Nes grave vertamen bells; clademque tememas 

Gracia quam Treja divine numine vexit, . 

Omniague elatis rerum vefligia tervis, 


Homer faw (fays Tully) that his fable could not be approved, if 
fe dade his Heroe co be caken with a mere foag: The Sivens 
therefore promife Knowledge, the defire of which might probably 
rove ftronger than the love of his country: To defire te know 
br shines whether ufeful or erifles, is 2 faulty curioficy ; but to be 
from the cone inp of things great and noble, to a thirft of 
knowledge, is en i of a greatnefs of foul. 
> aN wy ; 
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_ I give the fign, and ftruggle to be free: 


Swift row my mates, and fhoot along the fea; 


235 New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 


Till dying off, the diftant founds decay : 


_ Then fcudding fwiftly from the dang’rous ered e 


The deafen’d car unlock’d, the chains unbound. 


240 Now all at once tremendous {cenes unfold ; 


Thunder’d the deeps, the {moking billows roll’d! 
Tumultous waves embroil’d the bellowing flood, 

All trembling, deafen’d, and aghaft we ftood ! 

Sy. shy emery billews veld] What is to be 
underftood by the fmoke of the billows? Does the Poet mean a 


real fire arifing from the rocks? Moft of the Critics have 
judg’d chat the rock vomited out flames; for Homer mentions in: 


' the begining of this book, | : 


momen Ly pit , Crsote Svsrrers, 


I have taken the liberty to tranflete both ae pee in a diffe-- 
sent fenfe; by the fmoke I underftand the mifis that arife from: 
the commotion and defhing of the waters, and by the forms ef 
fite, (a8 Homer exprefies it) the refleions the water cafts-in fuck: 
agitacions that refemble flames; thus in forms literally __ 


Ardefcunt ignibus nuda, : 


Scylla and Charybdis are in a continual ftorm, and may therefore 
be faid to emit flames, I have foft’ned the expreffien in the wan 
flation by inferting the word feem. | 

Ubffes continyes upon one of thefe rocks feveral. hours ; that is, 
from ee | till noon, as appears from the conclufien of this 
beok; for leaping' from the float, he laid hold upon a fig-~ 
tree that grew upon Charybdis; but both the fig-tree and Uiyffes. 
roylt bave been confumed, if che rock had‘really emitted flames. 


No 
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No more the vefic! plow’d the dreadful wave, 

24$ Fear feiz’d the mighty, and uonerv'd the brave ;. 
Each drop’d his oar: But {wift from man to man. 
With loak ferene I turn’d, and thus began. 
© friends! Oh often try’d in adverfe ftorms!: 
With ills familiar in more dreadful forms! 

250 Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay, 
Yet fafe return’desmsememnlJ/y/fes led the way.. 


Leara- 
We 2f0. Deep in the. dre Cyclopean den you lay 
Yet fafe return’d——Ulyfles led the mo] 
Biatarch exceliently explains this paflage in his Di tion, Hew 


aman may praife himfelf without blame or envy: “ Ulyffes (fays that: 
«. Author) fpeaks noc out of vanity; he faw his companions. 
* terrify’d with the noife, waumult, and. fmoke of the gulphs of: 
«¢. Siylla and cee Are he therefore to give them courage, re- 

minds them of his wifdom and valour, which they found had. 
« frequently extricated them fram other dangers; ‘This.is.not vain- 

e¢ glory or boafting, but the diate of Wifdom; to infufe courage 
« into his friends, he engages his virtue, prowels and capaci 

«. for their fafety, and (hews whac confidence they ought @ repofe . 
< in his conduG.’* Virgil pute the words of Ulyffes ia the mouth, 


A A tern rte, PaO 


O focit, meque enim ignari fumus ante. maloranes a | 
O paffi graviera; dabit dens his qmque fnette...-. ~- 

Vas & Scyllaam rabiem penitafque fonantes : 

Acceftis foopulos : vos G Cyclepes faxa 

Experti, revecate animos, mafiumgne timnovens 

Méitcite. Forfan G baz clim wseminiff[e savabit, 


Ie muft be allow’d, that Virgil bas: improv’d what he borrows; . 
it tends more to confirm the courage of his friends than what U- 
bffes {peaks: Macrobins is of this opinion, Saters. lib. $. cap. 18s 
Utyffes lays before his companions only one inftance of his condu& ; 
in efcaping dangers, o4xeas mentions afegond; there is fomething { 
more flrong in- a Forfa 


\ 
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Learn courage hencet-and ia my cate coxfide: 
Lo! ftill the fame. Uiyfis is your guide! 
Attend my words! your oars inceffadt ply s. 


3y'5 Strain ev'ry aerve, and bid: the veflél fly. - 


If from yon, juflling rocks amt wavy war - 
Fove fafety grants; he grants it to your care, 
And thou whofe gunting hand. dire&s our. way, - 
Pilot, attentive liften and obcy ! | 


460 Bear wide thy courfe,. nor plow thole angry wates: 


Where rolls yom fmoke, yon tumbling ocem raves 5, 

Steer by the higher rock ; left whirl’d around — 

We fink, hheneath the citcling eddy drown'’d, 
While yet I fpeak, at enct their oars they: felze,, . 


‘S$ Stretch to the ftroke, and brufi the working feas,. 


Cautious the name of Sela I fuppreft ; 

That dreadful found hed chili’d the boldeft breath. 

thts inv sed we 1004 pevhera ins dhe; not only as it gives them hope- 

po efcape, but as it i¢ an affuratice chat this very danger hall bea 

pleafiire, and add co cheir future happinefs: ic is noc only an argu- | 

mene of refolution but confolation, Scaiger agrees with Macre- 

bins, Ex ipfis pericults propemt voluptatem’: wibsil enim jucendins 0A; 

Pased 4 qua pericnloram.evafientnr viGeriamene reserdations repra- 
ah. : 
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Mezn-time, forgetful of the voice divine, = .- - ; 
All dreadful bright my limbs in armour thine; 
270 High on the deck I take my dang’rous fiend, 
Two glitt’ring javelins lighten in my bend; 
Prepar’d to whirl the whizzing {pear I fay, — 
"Till the fell fiend arife to feize her prey. : 
Around the dungeon, fludious to behold : 
27§ The hideous peft, my labouring eyes I roll’d; 
Ia vain !. the difmal dungeon dark as night 
Veils the dire monfter, and confounds the fight. _ 
Now thro’ the rocks, appal’d with deep difmay, 
We bend our courfe, and ftem the defp'rate way; 
280 Dire Soylla there a fcene of horror forms, - 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with ftorms. 


v. 268. Forget ful of the voice divine, . 
-. fll dreadful bright my limbs.in armenv flint.) |. 
This mening tome circumftance is not withour a effek : 
- Ig Mews that Ubffes, even by the injunGions of a Goddefs, cannot 
afide the Meroe. Ie is not out of a particulsr care of biz own 
fafety that he arms himfclf, for he takes his ftand,in the moft open 
and fangereve part of the veflel. It is an evidence likewife that.., 
the death of his companions is mot owing to a want of his pro- .. 
seftion ; for it is plain that, as Herace exprefles it, 


Dam fibir dum foclis reditemn parat, a[peca malta 
Pertulitaun _ ot 


By this eondu& we fee likewife, that all the parts of the Odpffzy 
are confiftenc, and that the fame care of his companions, which 
aoe sae to Ulyffes im the frit lines of it, is vifible thro’ the 
w oem. P 


When 
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When the tide ruthes from her rumbling caves 
The rough rock roars; tumultuous boil the waves; 
They tofs, they foam, « wild confufion raife, 

485 Like waters bubbling o'er the fiery blaze; 
Eternal mifts ob{cure th’ sereal plain, 

- And high above the rock the fpouts the main; 

When in her gulps the rufhing fea fablides, 
She dreins the ocean with the refluent tides : 

2990 The rock rebellows with a thund’ring found ;. 
Deep, wond’rous deep, below appears the grouad, 


Struck with defpair, with trembling hearts we view’d 


The yawning dungeon, and the tumbling flood; 

When lo! fierce Sella ftoop’d to feize her prey, _ 
agg Stretch’d her dire jaws, and {wept fix men away{ . 

Chiefs of renown! loud ecchoing thrieks arife; 

I turn, and view them quivering in the skics; _ 


v. 283. he rengh rock rearim—-—] I doube not every Reader 
who is acquainted with Hemer, has caken notice in this book,hew . 
he all along adapts his verfes co the horrible fubje& he defcribes, . 
and paints the roarings of the Ocean in words as fonorous as that ~ 
element. Aasrdv anppoi Rd noi—rpis ava posBdi—avaBpitin—PébCnosr, . 
Ge, Subjidt rem ocnlis, G& anrinm noftraram dominus ef, fays Sca- 
liger. It is impoffible to preferve che beauty of Homer, in a lan- 
£ fo much inferior, but I have endeavour'’d to imitate what I ° 

not equal. I have clog’d the verfe with the roughnefs and 
identity of a letter, which is the hartheft our ds; and 


4 clog’d it with Monofyliables, chat the conconrfe of the rough lee- 


tegs-might be more quick and clofe in the pronuntiation, and the 
moft open and founding vowed occus in every word. 


They 


— 
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eThey call, and aid with out;ftretch’d arms cplace: 
In vain they call’! thofe arms are ftretch'd NO mores. 
300 As from fome rock that overhangs the flood, 
The filent fither cafts th’ infidious food, 
With fraudful care he Waits the finny prize, a4 
And fudden lifts it quivering to the skies: 
So the foul monfter lifts her prey on high, 
30s So pant the wretches, ftruggling i in the skies 
In the wide dungeon fhe devours her food, 
And the fieth trembles while fhe churns the blood. 
Worn as I am with griefs, with care decay'd 
Never, I never, fcene fo dire furvey'd! | 
310 My hhiv’ting blood congeal’d forgot to flow, | . ff 
Aghaft I flood, a monument of woe f | oat 
Now from the rocks’ the rapid veffel flies, 
And the Boarfe din like diftant Sandee dies; 


¥. 300. a oms bane vech tat ever athe, 
Thefe eae and calm fimilitudes have 2 peculiar oa 6 » when: 
sntroduc’d to illuftrate fuch images of terror as pee Poet here de- 
" fcribes; they fet off each the other by an ha ppy contraft, and become 
both more ftrong by oppolition. sflathin remarks, that there. 
is always a peculiar fweetnefs in allufions thae are borrow’d.from- 
eum ag seca: hunting, and rural affairs, 
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To Sol’s bright Hle our voyage we purfue, 
I ¢ And now the glitt’ring: niountains rife to view... 
There fected to the radiant’ God of day: 
Graze the fair herds, the focks promifcuons fray; 
Then fuddenly was heard along the main 
To low the ox, to bieat the woolly train. 
20 Strait to my angious theughts the found eonvey’d 
The words of Circe and: the Zhehew Shade; 
Warn’d by their awful- voice thefe theses to fun, 
With cautious fears oppreft, I thus began. a 
O friends! oh ever exercis'd in care!” 
$2. Hear heav’n’s commands, and rev’sence what ye heart 
To fly thefé thoves the prescient Thebaw Shade 
And Circe watns!, O: be their voiee obey’d: 
Some mighty -woe.relentlefs. heay’n forebodes: 
Fly the dire regions, and revere the Gods! 
30 While yet I fpoke, a fadden forrow tan 
Thro’ every’. breaft,. sad {pread from man.to man, 
| -Till wrathful thus Harylehesbegem, 


¥. 314. Yo Sol’s bright Iflem—mmemme] This Me is evidently 

Sicily; for he hat already inform’d:us, cthat.chefe herds were 00 

Trinatria, (fo antiently call’d from the three promontories of Lily- 
banm, Pelorus, and Pachynus.) ' 

| Ve 332. "TIL srathfal thus Eurylochus began.) Homer hav 

, foand out 2 wey to turn: reproach inte praife, What Ewrytechas 

{peaks in his wrath againft' Uiyffesy as.a firwit; #8 really his: glory 3° 

it (hews him to be indefatigable, patient in adverfiry, and obedient 

ek ce 


\ 
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O cruel thou! fome fury fure has fteel’d 
That fubborn foul) by toil uritaught to yield! 
335From fleep debarr’d, we fink from woes to woess 
And cruel, envieft thou a-fhort repofe? . - - 
Still muft we reftiefs rove, new {eas explore, 
The fua defcending, and {0 near the fhore? 
; And io! the night begins her gloomy reign, 
340 And deubles:all ‘tht terrors of the main, - >’ 
Oft in che dead of night-loud winds arife, © 
Lath the wild furge, arid blufter:in the: skies ; 
Oh fhould the fierce fouth-weft his rage difplay, 
‘And tofs with rifing Rorms the wat’ry way, 


345 Tho’ Gods defcend fromr heav'n’s aereal plain + 


To lend us aid, thé Gods defcend im vain: - 
Then while the night’ difplays her awful thade, 
Sweet time of-flumber! be the night obey’d! - 
Hafte ye to land! and when the morning ray 


340 Sheds her brightibeam, purfue the deftin'd way, 


A fuddeti joy in every bofom reofe; | 
So.will'd fome Demon, minifter of wees! 

To whom with gticfomesO {wift to be undone, — 
Conftrain’d I aa what? wifdom bids me tun. 


From allfutpicionot fastey, Dann 


Wea ticdevor ie Gals And what fiill heightens the panegy- 
therefore. be 
ial all casa . eaebne ie 


ee. ; 3 a VEL cama ese sae A But 
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3§ 5 But yonder herds, and yender flocks forbear; 

| Atteft the heay'ns, and call the Gods ‘to hear: 
Content, an innocent repaft difpley, -- 

By Circe-giv'n, and fly the ding’rous prey. 
Thus I: and while to fhore the veffel flies, = —* 

360 With hands uplifted they atteft the skies; 

Then wherea fountain’s gurpling waters play, 

' ‘They ¢uth to land, and end im feafts the day: °° 
They feed ; they quaff; and-now (their banger fled 
Sigh-for their friends devour'd, nd mourn the dead. 

365 Nor ceafe the tears, ‘tilteach in flumber fhares 

A fweet-forgetfulnefs of bumin cares. © ) 


Vv. 363. . And. neve (their er flea = 
a Sigh for their friends A aad yiif ie the dead.} 
This condu& may feem fumewhat extraordinary ; the compani- 
ons of Ulyffes appear to have forgot their loft friends, they enter- 
tain themfelves qith a due ment, and then find ledfure to 
mourn; whereas a true forrow would more probably have taken 
away .all apperize., But the practice of Utyffes’s friends is confonant 
to the cuftoms of Antiquity: It was efteem’d a prophanarion and 
a piece of Ingratimde to the Gods, to mix forrow wich cheir.en- 
tertainments: The hours of repaft were allotted to joy, and thankf- 
iving co heaven for the bounty it a msn by faitenance. Bee « 

8, this praftice bears a fecret infru@ion, vx. that the. princi- 
pal care is owing to the living; and when that is over, the dead 
are not to be neglected, cAneas and his friends are drawn ip the 

fame‘attitude by birgil: : - 


| 


Pofiquam exemsta fames epulis, menfaque remiddy 
Aimiffes lange fities-fermime vequivamt; ss 

| _ Pracipue pins Aineas, nant acris Orentiy - 

Nance Amy calem genit, 


a J . F . e ‘ 
gh. aye: ary é e * 
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Now far the. aight edvanc’d her gloomy reigo, 
And fetting ftars roll’d down’ the azure plain : : 
When, at the voice of Jove, wild. whirlwinds rife, 
730 And clouds and. double darknefs veil the skies; 
The moon, the ftars, the. bright stherial hoft- 
Seem as extin&, and all-their fplendors lof; . 
The furious tempeft roars. with dreadfal . found: 
Air thunders, rolls the ocean, greans the pround, 
375 All night it rag'd: when morning rofe,. to land - 
We haul’d our. bark, and moor’d it on the fixand, - 
Where in a beauteous Grotto’s coo] recefs 
Dance the green Nereids of the -neighb’ring {eas. . 
There while the wild winds whiftled o’er the main, 
Thus careful I addreft the lift’ning train. ~ 
O friends be wife! nor dare the flocks deftroy © 
Of thefe fair paftures: If ye touch, ye die. 
Warn'd by the high command of jheav’ n, beaw ‘ds 
Holy the flocks, and :dreadful is the God! | 
385 That God who {preads the radiant beams of light, 
And views wide earth and heav’n’s unmeafur’d height. 
And now the moon had run her monthly round, 
The fouth-eaft bluft’ring with a dreadful found ; 
Unhurt the beeves, untouch’d. the woolly, train 
390 Lowy thro’ the grove, or range the flow’ry plain: 
3 ; 


i 380 


Thea 


- EL, = i eae, oles saa ich oe 
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Then fai’d eur food; then fith we make ‘eur prey, 
Or fowl that fereaming hauat the wat'ry way, 

Till now: from ‘fea or flood no fuccour: found, 
Famine and meager want befieg’d us round. 


395 Penfive and pale from grove'to prove F ftray'd, 


From the loud forms to- find a Sybvan Thude ; 
There.o’er my hands the living wave] peur ;. 
And heav’n aad heav’n’s immortal thrones. adorg 
To calm the roarings of the ftormy main,” 


400 And grant mo peaceful to’ my- realms again. 


Then o'er ‘my ayes the Gods foft flumber’ thed, 
While thus Eurylochws arifing faid. : 
_ O friends, a thoufand ways frail mortals lead 
To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to tread; 


40 But dreadful moft, when by a flow decay 


 ridhy and Ubffes preferved 


Pale hunger waftes the manly ftrength -away. 


v. 395. Penfive and pale from grove to grovel fray'd,} It was 
neceflary (remarks Exffathius) forthe Poet to invent fome pretext 
to remove Uly{fes: If he had been prefent, his companions dar’d 
not to have difobey’d' him opehly ; or if they had, “it would have 
fhew’d a want of authority, which would have been a difparage- 
ment to that Heroe. Now what’ pretext could be more rational 
than to fuppofe him withdrawn to offer up his devotions to the 
Gods? His affairs are brought to the utmoft extremity, his compa- 
nions murmur, and hunger oppreffes. The Poet therefore, to bring 
about the crime of thefe offenders by probable methods,. reprefenrs 
Ubffes retiring to fupplicate the Gods; 2 conduct which they ought 
to have imitated: Befides there isa poetical juftice obferv’d in the 
whole relation, and by the piety of U/yffes, and the guilt of his 
companions, we ar anip the equity when we fee them pé- 

rom all his dangers, 


Why 
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Why ceafe ye then t'implore the pow’rs above, 
_ And offer hecatombs to thund’ring Hove? 

Why fcize ye not yon beeves, and fleecy prey? 
410 Arife unanimous ;. erife and flay ! 

And if the Gods ofdain a fafe return, - 

To Phoebus fhrines fhall rife, and altars burn. 

But fhould the pow’rs that o’er mankind prefide, 

Decree to plunge us in the whelming. tide, 
415 Better to ruth at enee to fhades below, 

Then linger life away, and nourifh woe! 

Thus he: the beeves around fecurely ftray, 
When {wift to ruin they invade the prey. 


v. 412. 7 Phebus fhrines fhall rife ] Exrylochas puts 
onan air of piety to perfuade his companions to commit facrilege: 
Let us facrifice, {ays he, to the Gods : as if obedience were not bet- 
ter than facrifice. Homer underftood the nature of man, which is 
ftudious to find excufes to juftifie our crimes ; and we often offend, 
merely thro’ hopes of a pardon, Dacier. 

The word in the eriginal is ayaruate which does not fignifie 
ftacues, but ornaments, arabimara, hung up, or repofited in the 

temples; fuch as 


(owt Ay Acelag inne xoscoosy avartlegs 
Lee as it is exprefs'd in the Tiad, 
mmm Baoshis naires dyed ue, 
“Hefycsins interprets ayarjee to be, way 19" o Tie yarreTas, vx a 
_wurnbeia. Loayoy; that is) a&yaaue fignifies every ornament with 


which a pre is delighted or oe nota ftatwe, a8 it is ua- 
derftood by.the generality, Dacier, Enflathins, 


2 They 


, 
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<= 


i 7 feize, they kill !auam' ut for the rite divine, 
420 The barley fail’d, and for libations, wine. | 
Swift from the oak they ftrip the fhady pride; 
And verdant leaves the flow’ry cake fupply’d. 
‘With pray’r they now addrefs th’etherial train, 

Slay the {ele€ted beeves, and flea the flain: - 

425 The thighs, with fat-involv’d, divide with art, 
Strow’d o’er with morfels cut from ev’ry part. © 
Water, inftead of wine, is brought in urns, 

And pour'd prophanely as the victim burns. 
The thighs’ thus offer’d, and the entrails dreft, 

430 They roaft the fragments, and prepare the ‘feat, 

- Twas then foft flumber fled my troubled brain: 
Back to the bark I {peed.along the main. | 
When lo! an odour from the feaft exhales, 
Spreads o'er the coaft, and {cents the tainted gales» 

435 A chilly fear. congeal’d my vital blood, | 

And thus obtefting Heav’n I mourn’d aloud. 
O fire ‘of men and Gods, immortal Fove! 
Oh all ye blifsful pow’rs that reign above! | 
Why were my cares beguil’d in fhort repofe ? 
44° O fatal flumber, paid with lafting woes! 
A deed fo dreadful all the Gods alarms, 
Vengeance is on the wing, and heay’n in arms! 


Vou, 1 1 Mean- 
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Mean-time Lamspeti2? mounts th’aereal way, 
And kindles into rage the God of day: a 
445 Vengeance, ye pow'rs, (he cries) and thou whofe hand 
Aims the red bolt, and hurls the writhen brand ! | 
Slain are thofe herds which I with pride furvey, ‘Y 
When thro’ the ports of heav’n I pour the day, 
Or deep ia Ocean plunge the burning ray, 
45° Vengeance, ye Gods! or I the skies forego, 
And bear the lamp of beav’n to fhades below! 
; To 


o 
¢ 


NW. 45%— And bear the lamp of beav'n to Shades below.| This ig 
g very bold fiGion, for how can the Sun be imagin’d co iliumi- 
nate the regions of the dead; that is, to thine within che earth, 
for there the realm of Pisto is plac’d by Homer? I'am _perfuaded 
fhe meaning is only chat he would no more rife, but leave the 
earth and beavens in perocssal darknefs, Erebus is placed in the 
weft, where the Sun fers, and confequently when he difappears he 
may be faid to be {ynk into che realms of darknefs or Erebus. 
Perhaps the whole fiction mighc be founded really upon che obf 
fervation of fome unufual darknefs of the Sun, either from a to- 
tal eclipfeor other caufes, which heppen’d at the time when fome 
remarkable orime was committed, and gave the Poets liberty to 
feign chat the Sun withdrew his light from the view of it. Thus 
at the death of Cefar the globe of the Sun was obfcur’d, or gave 
but a weak light, (fays Plutarch) a whole year; and Pin. lib, 2. 
Ro, fiant prodigiofi & longtores folis defetins, fotins pané anni pallorg 
continuo, This Virgil dire&ly applies to the horror the Sun con~ 
&giv’d at the death of Cefar, Geerg, 1, 


Ile etiam extinGe miferatns Cafare Romam. 
Cam caput obfinra nitidum ferragine texit, 
‘ Impiague aternam Gmnerant facala nociem., 


And if Virgil might fay that the Sun withdrew his beams at the 
impiety of the Rawass, why may not Homer fay the fame, con- 
| erning 
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To whom the thund’ring Pow’r: O fource of day! 
Whofe radiant lamp adorns the azure way, 
Still may thy beams thro’ heav’n’s bright portals rife, 
455 The joy of carth, and glory of the skies; 
Lo! my red arm I bare, my thunders guide, 
To dath th’ offenders in the whelming tide. 
To fair Cahpfo, from the bright abodes, 
Hermes convey’d thefe councils of the Gods. 
460 Mecan-time from man to mano my tongue exchims; 
My wrath is kindled, and my foul in flames. 
In vain! view perform’d the direful deed, 
Beeves, flain by heaps, along the ocean bleed. 


cerning the crimeof the companions of Ubffes? Dacciy imat 
gines that Homer had heard of the Sun’s ftanding ftill at the voice 
Of Fofbua; for if (fays the) he could ftand fill in the upper re- 
gion, why might he not do the fame in the conwary Hemifpheres 
that is, in the language of Hemer, bear his Lamps to Shades below ? 
But this feems to be fpoken without any foundation, there. be- 
; no occafion w have recourfe to that miraculous event for a 
olution. 
v. 458. Yo fatr Calypfo, from the bright abodes, 
Hermes convey’d thefe conncils of the Gods. 

Thefe lines are inferted (as Exfathias obferves) folely to reconcile 
the ftory to credibility: For how was it poffible for Ubffes to ar~ 
rive at the knowledge of what was done in heaven, without 2 
difcovery made by fome of the Deities? The perfons by whem 
thefe difcourfes of the Gods are difcove 


rd are happily chofen; 
Mercury was the meflenger of heaven, and ic is this God who pe 
{cends to Calypfo an thé fifth of the Odyffty: fo that there was a 
correfpondence between Calypfe and Mercery ; and therefore he is 2 


proper perfon to make this difcovery to that Goddels, and th 
out of affection, co Ubffes. ° = 


In Now 
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‘Now heav’n gave figns of wrath; along the ground 
465 Crept tke raw hides, and with a bellowing found - 
Roar'd the dead limbs ; the burning entrails groan’d 
Six 


v. 464. Now heav’n gave figns of wrath; along the ground 
Crept the raw hides he gte a 
This paflage (fays Exffathius) gave an occafion of laughter, so’ men 
difpos’d to be merry, Aaéas yirsiacps didaxe ress wasluv tSeaues. 
He adds, that the terrors of a gui ty confcience drove the compa- 
nions of U/yffes into thefe imaginat.ons: Guile is able to create a. 
dee im amoment, fo that thefe appearances were nothing 
‘bur the Ulufions of a difturb’d imagination. He cites a patlage 
from the Callicte of Herodotus to vind.cate Hemer: Artay@es a Per- 
fian General had plunder’d a temple in which was the tomb of 
Protefzians, where preat riches vere depotited ; afterwards he was 
beficy’d in Seffss, and taken prifoner: One day, one of his guards 
was boiling falted fifhes (rpsyes) and they leap’d, and moved as if 
they had been alive, and newly taken out of the water: Divers 
perfons crouded about the place, and wonder’d at the miracle; 
when Artaycfes faid, Fricnds, you are not at all concerned in this 
miracle: Protefilaus, tho’ dead, admonifhes me by this fign, that the 
Gods have given him power to revenge the injnry I offer’d to bis mc- 
nament in Eleus. ‘But this is juflitying one table by another; and 
this looks alfo like the effe&ts of a guilty confcience. 
' This is not among the paflages concemn’d by Longinus; and 
indeed it was no way blameable, if we coniider the times when 
at was fpoken, and the perfons to. whom it is related: I mean. 
Pheacians,.who were delighted with fuch wonders. What was 
faid judicioufly by a great Writer, may very properly be apply’d 
to thefe people, Credo, guia impoffitile eff, But we need not have 
secourfe to their credulity for a vindication of this flory: Homer 
has given us an account of all the abftrufe arts, fuch as Necroman- 
ey, Witchcrait, and natural portents, herehe reiaves a prodizy, the 
belief of which univerfally prevail’d among the Antents: Let any” 
one read Livy, and he will find innumerable inftances of prodi- 
gies, equally incredible as this, which were reiated by the wife, 
and believed at leaft by the vulgar. Thus we read of {peaking Ox- 
en, the fweating of the ftatues of the Gods, in the belt Roman 
Hiftories. If fuch wonders might have a place in Hiftorys chey 
may certainty be allow’d room in Poetry, whofe province is 
fable: it fizgnifies nothing whether a ftory be true or fulle, Pe 
ed 


| 
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Six guilty days my wretched mates employ 
In impious feafting, and unhallow'd joy; 
The fev’nth arofe, and now the Sire of Gods 

47° Rein’d the rough ftorms, and calm’d the toffing floods: 
With fpeed the bark we climb; the fpacious fails: 
Loos’d from the yards invite th’ impelling gales.. 
Paft fight of fhore, along the furge we bound,. 


And all above is sky, and ocean all around! 
475 When lo! a murky cloud the Thund’rer forms 
Full o’er our heads, and blackens heav’n witb ftorms;. 
Night dwells o’er all the deep: and now out flies. 
The gloomy Weft, and whiftles in the skies.. 
: The’ 


ded it be eftablifh’d by common belief, or common fame; this is 
a fufficienc foundation for Poetry. Virgil, Georg, 1. 475+ 


mmm Pecndefane lointa 
Infandum ! fifttent amnes, Ot. 


The days of wonder are now over, and therefore 2 Poet would be 
blameable to make ufe of fuch impoffibiliries in thefe aves: They 
are now almoft univerfally disbelieved, and therefore would not 
be approv’d as bold fiftions, butexploded as wild extravagancies. 

Vi477, and now ont fies 
_ ~The clo my Wef?, &e,| et 
Longinus, while he condemns the Oasffcy as wanting fire, thro’ the 
decay of Ulemer’s fancy; excepts the aeloriptions of the Tempellss 
which he allows to be parnted with the boiget! and ttronyeit fttrokes 
of Poetry. Lee any perfon read that paflage in the 5" book, and. 
be will be convine’d of the fre ot Lumer’s tancy. 

wy: 
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The mountain billows roar: the furious blaft 

480 Howls o’er the fhroud, and rends it from the matt: 
The maft gives way, and crackling as it bends, 
Tears up the deck; then all at once defcends: 


Ne sitran curazry NOAM srapadte JN srévrey,, 
Xspot rplasray sre, wecas JY opdduvy cerns 
Havloley arian, ovy di ngisoos ydaute 
Teaiey oe xai wovrer. cpcspes JY viparobey wZ. 


Fhe two aft lines are here repeated; and Scaliger, a fecond Zoilas 
of Homer, allows them co be emnia pulchra, plena, gravia. p. 469e 
There is a form in the very words, and che horrors of it are ¥ 
in the verfes. 
Virgil was mafter of toe much judgment, not to embellith his 
Aincid with this defcription. 


Inenbuore mari, totumgqnue a fedibus imis 

Und Eurnfqne Notn{qnue rnnnt, creberque.procelis 
Africas, & vafios volunnt ad littora fintius. 
Eripinnt {ubite nubes calaumene diemqnue 
Teacreram ex eculis : ponte nex inmcubat atrar 


Thefe are almoft literally tranflated from the above-menti 
erfes of Homer, and thefe following. 


Lev J° Evpos +e Nétoc 7° baits Sequpée vs Kueaks 
‘Med Boping eisdpryeriru, pipe xia xuriidor. 


Scaliger calls the Verfes of Homer, divine orasio, but prefers thole 
of Virgil. Tot 4 fedibus imis, is ftronger than érapete wév- 
Te, Gt. and ‘AsOprysvivne is an ill-chofen Epithet, to be ufed to 
defcribe a ftorm; tow it carries an image of ferenity. But that is 
to be underftood of the general nature of that wind: As a river 
may be faid to be ig tho’ capable co be {well’d into a flood. 
But I leave the preference to the Reader’s judgment 


The 


485 
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The pilot by the tumbling ruin flain, 
Dafh‘d from the helm falls headlong in the mais. 
Then ove in anger bids his thunders roll, 


And forky lightnings flath from pole to pole ; 


Fierce at our heads his deadly bolt he aims, 
Red with uncommon wrath, and wrapt in flames: 


y. 483. The Pilot by the tsmbling rain flain,) There is a great 
fimilitude between this paflage and fome verfes in Virgil, in whichs 
ts Scaliger judges and perhaps with reafon, the preference is to be 
given co the Roman Poet. Tensiffima, fays that Critic, & leviffi- 
m4 titer narratione Homerns, 

Thats xuCiprerice xiparnn, suv do ogee apate 
Thay!’ apudic xaparne, & d* eprutinps semeds 


Karrie - 
And again emenmemmeeeroy JY ax WHOS ETpoLipos 
‘Os d’s xopcovyosy meres Traps YHe JALNANAY 
—_ Kupreawrrv exepopsorie. 


Ingens a vertice Pontus 
In pappim ferit, excutitur, pronufgne magifier 
Volvitur in caput. 
——— Afi illam ter fixdins ibidem 
: Torquet agens circum, Gy rapidus vorat aquore vortex; 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vafio, | 


"There is certainly better verfification in thefe lines of Virgi/, than 
in thofe of Homer: There is better tie 2 and they fet the 
thing they defcribe full before our Eyes. Vergsl has omitted the 
two short fimilitudes of che Diver, and Sea-mews, defpairing per- 
haps to make them fhine in the Reman language. There is at wd - 
fimile in Homer of the Bat or Bird of night Noxtese, which is in- 
troduc’d to reprefent Uipffes clinging round the Fig-tree. “Tis 
true the whole three are taken from low fubjects, but’ they very 
well paint the thing they were intended to illuftrate. 


I4 "Fal 
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Full on the bark it-fell; now high, now low, 
49° Toft and retoft, it reel’d beneath the blow; ° 
At once into the main the crew it fhook: 
Sulphureous odors rofe, and f{mould’ring fmoke. 
Like fowl that haunt the floods, they fink, they rife, 
Now loft, now feen, with thrieks and dreadful cries ; 
499 And ftrive to gain the bark; but Zove denies.. 
Firm at ‘the helm I ftand, when fierce the main 
Rufh'd with dire noife, and dafh’d the fides in twain; 
Again impetuous drove the furious blaft, 
Snapt the ftrong helm, and bore to fea the maft., 
§OO Firm to the maft with cords the helm I bind. 
And ride aloft, to Providence refign’d, 
Thro’ tumbling billows, and a war of wind. — . 
Now funk the Weft; and now-a fouthern breeze 
More dreadful than the tempett, lafh’d the'feas;" 
$F For on the rocks it bore where Sclla raves, 
And dire Charyédis rolls her thund’ring waves. 
All night I drove; and at the dawn of day 
Faft by the rocks beheld the defp’rate way : | 
Juft when the fea withia her gulphs fubfides, - 
$10 And in the roaring whirlpools rufh the tides.. 
; Swift from the float I vaulted with a bound, 
The lofty fig-tree {eiz’d, and clung around. 


@ 
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So to the beam the Bat tenacious clings, 

And pendent round it clafps his leathern wings, . 
gig High in the air the tree its boughs difplay’d, . 

And o’er the dungeon. caft a dreadful fhade. - 

_ All unfuftain’d between the wave and sky, . 
Beneath my’ feet the whirling billows fly. 
What-time the Judge forfakes the noify bar: 

52°. To take repaft, and ftills the wordy war; . 


Chiarybdis's 


Vv. 519. What time the Fudge forfabes the noify bar 
To take repaft. 
This paflage has been egregioufly mifunderftood by Monf. Pers - 
vault, Ul;ffes being carried (fays that author) on his maft toward ; 
Charybdis, leaps froma it, and clings like a Bat round a Fig-trees - 
waiting till the return of the maft from the gulphs of it; and ' 
adds, that when he faw it, he was as glad as a Judge when he rifes - 
frem his feat to go to dinner; after having try’d feveral caufes, . 
But Beilean fully vindicates Homer in his reflexions on Loxginus: : 
Before the ufe of dials or clocks the Antients diftinguifh’d.the day - 
by fome remarkable offices, or ftated employments : as froma the - 
dining of the labourer, 


What-time in fome fequefier’d vale 
The weary woodman f{preads his foaring meal. 


Titad X1, ver. 119. See the Annotation; fo here from the rifing - 
ofthe Judges, and both denote the Mid-day, or Noontide hour. . 
Thus it is ufed by Hippocrates, who {peaking of a perfon wound~ 
ed with a Javelin in the Liver, fays he dy’d mpiv ayophy avdiveess « 
a little before the breaking up of the Affembly» or before the - 
ercee rifes from his tribunal; or as fome undérftand it, a little - 
before the finifhing of the market: There is a parallel expreffion - 
in Xenophon, nai idn we aeegs oycpay wrHOuoay, This riGng of the - 
Judge Perranle miftakes for a comparifon, toexprefs the joy which: 
Olyffes conceiv’d at the fight of the return of his maft; than which: 
nothing can be more. diffant from Homer’s fentiment... 

7 Is, From: 
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Charybdis rumbling from her inmoft caves, 
The maft refunded on her refluent waves. 
Swift from the tree, the floating maft to gain, 
Sudden I drop’d amidft the flafhing main; 

$25 Once more undaunted on the ruin rode, 
And oar'd with lab’ring arms along the flood. 
Unfeen I pafs’d by Seylla’s dire abodes: 
So Fove decreed, (dread Sire of men and Gods ) _ 
Then nine long days I plo v’d the calmer feas, — 

$30 Heav’d by the furge and wafted by the breeze. 

Weary and wet th’ Ogygian fhores I gain, | 
When the tenth fun defcended to the main. 

| | There 


From this defcription we may precifely learn the time that paf- 
- fed while Usffes clung round the Fig-tree. 


At the dawn of Day 
Faft by the Rocks I plow'd the defp’rate way. 


Se that at Morning he leap’d from his float, and about Noon re- 
cover’dyit: Now Enftatkins affirms, that in the {pace of twenty 
four hours there are three Tides, and dividing that time into three 
parts, Uiyffes will appear to have remain’d upon the Rock eight 
hours, The exaé& time when the Judge rofe from his tribunal 
as not apparent: ‘Boi/eas {uppofes ix to be about three a Clock in 
the Afternoon, Dacier about two; but the time was certain among 
ghe Ancients, and is only dubjous to us, as we are ignorant of the 
rad of the day when the Judge enter’d his Tribunal, and whea 
che left it. 

| ¥. $32. When the tenth fun defcended to the main.|. This ac- 
count is very extraordinary. Uffes continued upon the Maft ten 
days, and confequently ten days without any nourifiment.. Loxs- 
ginns brings this paffage as an inftance of the decay of Himer’s 
Genius, and his launching out into extravagant Fables. J wonder 


Exjfiathins (bould be Silent about his Objection, but Dacier endea- 
vrs 
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There in Calyp(o’s ever-fragrant bow'rs — 
Refreth’d I lay, and Joy beguil’d the hours. 


$35 My following fates to thee, oh King, are knowns — 


And the bright partner of thy royal throne. 
| _ Enough: ~ 


vours to vindicate Hemer, from 2 fimilar place in the G3 of the 
Apefiles, Cap. 27. ver. 33- where Saint Pas! fays to the Sailorsy 
This is the fourteenth day that ye have tarried, an continued faffings 
having taken nathing. Now if the Sailors in the Aas could faft 
fourteen days, why might not Usffes faft ren? Buc this place by no 

means comes up to the point. The words are Terre pouasdD KATHY 

chuespor iripav rpoodvnarvres, that is, expecting the fourteenth day, 
(which is to-day) you continue without eating ; fo the meaning 

38, they had taken no food all chat day; the danger was fo great, 
that they had no leifure co think upon husger . ‘Fhis 3s the literal’ 
conftruéion of the Words, and implies that out of expectation of 
the fourteenth Day, (which they look’d upon as a critical time when 
their danger would be at the higheft) shey had forgot to take their 
ufual repaft; and not, that they had fafted fourteen Days. Buc if 
any Perfon thinks that the fafting is to be apply’d tothe whole 

fourteen days, it muft be in that latitude wherein Interpreters ex- 

pound Hefod. . 


ee) %% CITOY 
4 
HeS nome 


which fignifies not that they eat no Meat at all, but that they had 
not leifure thro’ their danger to obferve the ufual and ftared hours 
of repaft: They eat in their Arms, with their hands foul’d with 
Blood. But 1 take the former fenfe to be the Bercer. Befides, ic 
is impofhble to make this place of any fervice to Homer; for if 
thefe Men continued fo leng fafting, it was a miraculous faft; and 
how can this be apply’d to Ubffes, who is not imagined to owe 
his power of fafting to any fupernatural affiftance ? Bur it is al- 
moft a demonftration that the failors in the és eat during 
the tempeft: Why should they abftain? It was not for want ot — 
ood; for at Sr. Pasé’s injunétion they take fome fuftenance: Now 
it is abfurd to imagine a miracle to be performed, when com- 
mon and eafy means were at hand to make fuch a fupernatural 
a& unneceflary. If they had been without food, then indeed a 
maifacle might have been fuppos’d to supply it. If they had a 
16 ‘ thro” 


’ 
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Enough: In mifery can words avail? 
And what fo tedious as a twice-tdld tale 2 


{ 
ao 


thro’ fafting, when meat was at hand, they would have been guil- 
ty of ftarving themfelves. If therefore we fuppofe a miracle, we- 
muft fuppofe it to be wrought, to prevent men from being guilty- 
of wilful felf-murder, which is an abfurdity. e 

_ Befides, the word acrrog is ufed to denote a perfon who takes 
No food for the fpace of one day only,.as peovocrros fignifies a per=- 
fon who eats but one meal in the compafs of one day; this chere- 
Sore is an evidences that the failors in the 4s had not been with 
out fuftenance fourteen days. hed : : 

In fhort, 1 am notin the number of thofe who think Homer 

has no faults; and unlefs we imagine Ub ffes to have fafted ten- 
days by the affiftance of the Gods, this. paflage muft be allowed to. 
be extravagant: “Tis true, Homer fays, the Gods gaided him to the 
Osyzian fhores; but he fays-not a word to foften the incredibilicy 
of the fafting of Ulyffes, thro’ any afiiftance of the Gods. I am 
therefore inclin’d to fubfcribe to the opinion of Lenginss, that;this. 
relation is faulty; but fay with Horace, | 
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| PRR 
Th ARGUMENT. 
| The Arrival of Ulyfles in Ithaca. 


Ulyfifes zakes bis leave of Alcinous and Arete, and 
” embarks in the evening. Next morning the foip 
arrives at Ithaca; i the failors, as Ulyfies 
is yet Reeping, lay him on the | hil with all bis 
treafures. On shetr return, Neptune changes 
their foip intoarock. In the mean-time Ulyf- 
fes awaking, knows not his mative \thaca, by 
reafon of a mift which Pallas bad caft round him. 
He breaks into loud lamentations ; *till the God- 
defs appearing to him in the form of a -Shepherd, 
difcovers the country to him, and points out the 
‘particular places. He then tells a feign’d ftory 
of his adventures, upon which foe manife/ts her 
felf, and they confult together of the meafures 
to be taken to deftroy the fuitors. To conceal 
his return, and difgus[e bis’ perfon the more ef- 
fedtually, foe changes him into the figure of an 
old Beggar. 


+ 
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H’ ceas'd ; but left fo pleafing on their ear 
His voice, that lift’ning fill they feem’d to hear. 


A paufe of filence hufh’d the fhady rooms: 
The grateful conf ’rence then the King refumes. 


et The fhady rooms. | 
TheEpithee in the original is cxscerra, or gloomy : It is here ufed 
with a peculiar propriety, to keep in the Reader’s mind the ex- 
a& cime when Ulffes made his narration to the Pheacians, Tame- 
ly, in the evening of the thirty third day: we may likewife gather 
ram this diftinCtion of times. the exact ftay of U/yffes among the 
Pheacians; he was thrown upon their fhores on the thirty Gr 
day in che evening, and lands about day break on the thirty fifth 
day in hisown country ;. fo that he ftaid three days and three nights 
only with Alinons, one night being fpenc in higvoyage to Ithace 
from Pheasia, 


2 Whatever 
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$:- - Whatever: toils the great Uly/es paft, 
Beneath this happy roof they end at lafts; 
‘No longer now from fhore to fhore to roam, — 
Smooth feas, and gentle. winds, invite him home. . 
But hear me, Princes! whom thefe walls inclofe, 
10 For whom my chanter fings, and goblet flows. 
With wines unmixt, (an honour due to Age, 
To cheer the grave, and warm the Poet’s rage) : 
Tho’. labour’d gold and many a dazling veft. 
Lie heap’d already for our god-like gueft ; 
1s Without new treafures let him. not remove, 
Large, and expreflive of the publick love: 
Each peer a tripod, each a vafe beftow, | 
A gen’ral tribute, which the State fhall owe. 
+ This fentence pleas’'d: Then all their fteps addreft : 
2© To fep’rate manfions, and retir’d to reft. . 


v.10. For whom my chanter fings, and goblet flows . 
With wine anmixt, &c. |} — 
Homer calls the wine j¢pezs0v, or wine drank at the enterrainment - 
of Elders, y<péyray, or men of diftin&ion, fays Exftathins; by the - 
bard, he means Demodocus, 

The fame Critic further remarks, that Homer judicioufly fhore- 
ens every circumftance before he comés to the difmiffion of Ubffes : 
Thus he omits the defcription of the facrifice, and the fabjeét of 
the fong of Demodocus; thefe are circumftances that at beft would . 
be but ufelefs ornaments, and ill agree with the impatience of -. 
UObffes to begin his voyage toward his country. ‘Thefe therefore - 
the Poet briefly difpacches. . | OO 


ee : , 
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Now did the rofy: finger’d Morn arif¢,. 

_ And fhed her facred light along the skies. 
Down to the haven and the fhips in hafte - 
They bore the treafures, and i in fafety plac’d, 

_25 The King himfelf the vafes rang’d with care; 
Then bad his followers to the feaft repair.. 
A victim Ox beneath the facred hand 
Of great Alcinons falls, and ftains the fand. 
To Jove th’Eternal, (pow’r above all pow’rs! © 
30 Who wings the winds, and darkens heav’n with fhow’ss) 
The flames afcend: ’Till evening they prolong. . 
The rites, more facred made by heav’nly fong: 
For in the midft, with publtck honours grac’d, 
Thy lyre divine, Demodocus ! was plac’d. | 
35 All, but Uyges, heard: with fix’d delight: | 
_ -He fate, and ey’d the fun, and with’d the night ;. 
Slow feem’d the {un to move, the hours to roll, _ 
His native home deep-imag’d in his foul. 
As weary plowman {pent with ftubborn toil, 
40 Whofe oxen long have torn the furrow’d foil, 


- 


Sees | 


. 39. As weary plowmax, &c.] The fimile which Homer chu- 
a. is drawn from low lite, but very happily fects off the impa- 
tience of Ulyffes: Ic is familar, but expreffive. Horace was not 
of the judgment of thofe who thought it mean, for he ufes it in. 


his Epittles,. fqn 
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Sees with delight the fan’s declining ray, | 
When home, with feeble knees, he bends his way 
To late repaft, (the day’s hard labour done:) © 
_ $o to Ulyfes welcome fet the Sun. | 
4§ Then inftant, to -Alcinous and the rett, 
(The Scherian ftates) he turn’d, ‘and thus addreft. 
May ev'ry joy be yours! nor this the leaft, 


O thou, the firft in merit and command! 
And you the Peers and Princes of the land! 


gO When due libation thall have crown’d the feaft, 
Safe to my home to fend your happy gueft. 


ae 


Longa videtur opus debontibus: at piger annus 
Papillis, gues. duva premit caftedia matram 5 
Sic mihi tarda flannt, ingratagne tempera, qaa [pom 
Confilisamque morantar, Ort. 3 


SS = 


Ie was very neceflary to dwell upon this impatience of Ulyfes to 
return; it would have been abfurd co have reprefented him c 

or even moderately warm upon this occafion; he had refufed im- 
mortality thro’ the love of his country; it is now in his power to 
return to it; he ought therefore confiftently with his former cha~ 
raéter co be drawn with the urmoft earneftnefs of foul, and every 
moment muft appear tedious that keeps him= from it; it thews 
therefore the judgment of Homer to defctibe him in this manners 
and not to pafs it over curforily, but force it upon the notice of 
the Reader, by inGfting upon it fomewhat largely, and illuftracing 
ic by a proper fimilicude, to fx it more ftrengly upon our me- 
mory, "3 


. Compleat . 
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Compleat are now the bounties you have giv'n, 
Be all thofe bounties but confirm’d by Heav’n! 
So may I find, when all my wand’rings ceafe, 


$f My confort blamelefs, and my friends in peace. 


On you be ev’ry blifs, and ev’ry day 
In home-felt joys delighted roll away ; 
Your felves, your wives, your long defcending race, 
May ev'ry God enrich with ev'ry grace! 
Go Sure fixt on Virtue may your nation ftand, 
And publick evil never touch the land! 
His words well-weigh’d, the gen’ral voice approv’d 
Benign, and inftant his difmiffion mov’d. 
The Monarch to Pontonous gave the fign, 


- 6y To fill the goblet bigh with rofy wine: 


Great Fove the Father, firft (he cry’d) implore, 
Then fend the ftranger to his native fhore. 
The lufcious wine th’ obedient herald brought 3 
Around the manfion flow’d the purple draught: 
70 Each from his feat to each Immortal pours, 


- Whom glory circles in th’ Olympian bow'rs. 


v. $3. ‘Be-all thofe bounties but confirm’d by Heav’n | This is 
a pious and inftrudiive fentence, and teaches; that tho’ riches were 
heap'd upon us with the greateft abundance and fuperfluity; yet 
unlefs Heaven adds its benedi@ion, they will prove but at beft a 
burthen and calamity. 


hug Cy fer 
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Ulyfes fole with air majeftic ftands, 
The bow! prefenting to Arete’s hands; 
Then thus: O Queen farewell! be ftill poffeft 
75 Of dear remembrance, bleffing ftill and bleft! 
’Till age and death fhall gently call thee hence, 
(Sure fate of ev’ry mortal excellence !) 
Farewell! and joys fucceffive ever {pring 
To thee, to thine, the people, and the King! © 
So Thus he; then parting prints the fandy fhore 
To the fair port: A herald march’d before, 
Sent by Alcinous: Of -Arete’s train | 
Three chofen maids attend him to the main;. 
This does a tunic and white veft convey, | 
85 A various casket that, of rich inlay, 
And bread and winethe third. The chearful mates 
Safe in the hollow deck difpofe the cates: 


Ve 73. Zhe bowl prefenting to Arete’s hands; 

Then thes ; 

It may be ask’d why Uses addrefles his words to the Queen rae 

ther than the King; The reafon is, becaufe fhe was his patronefs,- 

and had firft received him with hofpirtality, as appears trom the: 
7° book of the Ody//ey, . 

Ulyffes makes a libation to the Gods, and prefents the bowl to 
the Queen: This was the pious practice of Antiquity upon all 
folemn occafions: Uly/Jes here does it, becaufe he is to undertake 
a voyage, and itimplies a prayer for the profperity of it. The. 
reafon why he prefents the bow] to the Queen is, that fhe may 
Grft drink our of it, for fo spezive properly and originally fig- 
nifies, to wpo exute did éves cove srivuy, fays Enflathins, Proping is. 
ufed differently by the Romans, es 


Bencath. 
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Beneath the feats, foft painted robes they {pread, 
- With linen cover’d, for the Hero’s bed. 
QO He climb’d the lofty ftern; then gently preft 
The {welling couch, and lay compos’d to reft. 
Now plac’din order, the Pheacian train 
Their cables loofe, and launch into the main: 
At once they bend; and ftrike their ‘equal oars,’ 
gs And leave the finking hills, and lefs’ning thores. - 
While on the deck the Chief in filence lies, 
And pleafing ftumbers fteal upon his eyes. © 
: As fiery courfers in the rapid race 
Urg’d by fierce drivers thro’ the dufty {pace, | 
LOO Tofs their high heads, and {cour along the plains 
So mounts the bounding veffel o’er the main. 
Back — 
v, 98. As fiery couvfers in the rapid race: 
' Tofs their high heads, &c. } 
The Poet introduces two fimilitudes to reprefent the failing of 
' the Pheacian vetlel: The former defcribes the motion of it, as it 
| bounds and rifes over the waves, - like horfes cotfing their heads 
in arace; and alfo tk2 fteddinefs of it, in chac it fails with as 
much firmnefs over the billows, as horfes tread upon the ground. 
The latter comparifon is folely to thew the fwiftnefs of the vefidi, 
The word in the original is rerpe:¢ot; an inftance,’ that four 


horfes were formetimes join’d to the chariot. Virgi/ has borrow’'d 
\ this comparifon, c4m. 5. : 
Non tam precipites bijngo certamine campam 
Corripuere, rannigne effafi carcere curris, 
Nec fic immiffis anrige undantia lora 
Concuffere jucis, pronique in verbera pendcnt, 
Ic 
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Back to the ftern the parted billows flow, 
And the black Qcean foams and roars belew. 
Thus with fpread fails the winged gally flies; 
105 Lefs {wift an eagle cuts the liquid skies: 
Divine Ufyfes was her facred load, 
. , A Man, in wifdom equal to a God! 

Much danger long and mighty toils be bore, 

In ftorms by {ea, and combats on the fhore; - 
110 All which foft fleep now banifh’d from his breaft, 

Wrapt in a pleafing, deep, and death-like reft. 


Ie muft be allow’d that nothing was ever more happily executed 
than this defcription, and the copy far exceeds the original. Aa- 
crebias, Satarnal. lib. $. gives this as his opinion, and his reafons 
for it. The Greek Poet ee that Author) paints only the fwift- 
nefs of the korfes when fcourg’d by the driver; Virgil adds, the 
rushing of the charior, the as it were devour’d by the rapidi- 
ty of thehorfes; we fee the throwing up of the reins, in sudansia 
dora; and the attitude of the driver, leaning forward in the a& of 
lafhing of the horfes, in the words, Pron:que in verbera pendent. 
Tis true, nothing could be added more elegantly than the vor’ 
esspoxcevoss in Homer, it paints at once the fwiftnels of the race, 
and the rifing pofture of the horfes in the a@ of running; but 
Virgil is moretopious, and has omitted no circumftance, and fet 
the whole race fully before qur eyes; we may add, that the verfi- 
fication is as beautiful as the defcription compleat; every ear mu 
be fenfible of it. 

I will only further obferve the judgment of Homer, in {peaking 
of every perfon in his particular chara@er, Whenavain-glorious 
Pheacian defcrib’d the failing of his own veffels, they were {wift 
as chought, and endued with reafon; when Homer fpeaks in his 
own perfon to his readers, they are faid only co be as {wift as 
hawks or horfes: Hemer {peaks like a Poet, with fome degree of 
amplification, but not with fo much hyperbole as Alinens. No 
people fpeak fo fondly as failors of their own thips to this day, and 
particularly are fil apt to calk of chem as of living creatures. 


But 
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But when the morning Star with early ray’ . 
Flam’d in the front of heav’n, and promis’d day ; 
Like diftant clouds the mariner defcries 

ITS Fair Bhaca’s emerging hills arife. 
Far from the town a {pacious port appears, . 
Sacred to Phorcys’ power, whofe name it bears: 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring wind’s tempeftuous rage reftrain 5 


¥. 112. Bat ghen the morning far with early ray 
Flam’d in the front of beav’n 


Igt 


From this paflage we may gather, that Ithaca is diftant from Cor- 


#s the morning of the thirty fifth day. 
Ve 116, cmmm—eme foacions port appears, 
; Satred te Phorcys=————] 


. pellacien. 


_ fore the Reader as an inftance of a ae induftry and 
amagiastion. Ulpffes is in fearch of true feli 


wees OT TRON AO OER OS CR 


cyra or Pheacia no further than a veffel fails in the compafs of one 
night; and this agrees with che real diftance between thofe Iflands ; 
an inflance that was well acquainted with Geography: This 


Phorcys was the fon of Pontus and Terra, according to Hefiod’s ge- 
nealogy of the Gods; this Haven is faid to be facred to that Deity, 
_ becaufe he had a temple near it, from whence it receiv’d its ap- 


The whole voyage of Ulyffes to his country, and indeed che 
whole one, has turn’d into allegory ; which I will Jay be- 


rong 


city, the Ithaca and 
Penelope of Homer: He runs thro’ many di ties and dangers; 
this fhews chat happinefs is noc to be accain’d without labour and 


afflictions. He has feveral companions, who perith by their vices, 


g and he alone efcapes by the affiftance of the Pheacians, 


and is 


tranfporced in his fleep to his country; that is, the Phaacians, 


awhofe name implies blacknefs, gaios, are the mourners at his 
death, and attend him to his grave: The thip is his grave, whieh 


_ 38 afterwards turp’d into a rock; which reprefencs his monumen- 


tal marble; his feep means death, thro’ which alone man arrives 
at egernal felicity, Spondanns, | 


 Withia 
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120 Within, the waves in fofter. murmurs glide, © 


And thips fecure without their haulfers ride. Loi 
High at the head a branching Olive grows, - 
And crowns the pointed .cliffs with fhady boughs. - 
Beneath, a gloomy Grotto’s cop! recéfs’: es ae 
425 Delights the Nereids of-the neiphb'ring feas 3 -  - ; 


s ’ A oo . F - : ’ 


V.124,, ommmmpene ff gloomy Grotte’s coal. recefs.}-.-- Porphyry 
has wrote'a volume to explain this cave of the Nymphs, with 
more piety perhaps than judgment; and another perfon has per- 
verted it into the utmoft obfcenity, and both @llegorically. “Por- 
phyry (obferves. Enffathins} is of opinion, that the cave means the 
world; it is called gloomnys buragreeable, becaufe ic was made out 
of darknefs, and afterwards fet m this agtecable order by the hand 
- of the Deity. It is confecrated:to the Nymphs; that‘is, itis de- 

ftin’d to the habitation of fpiritual fubftances united to the. body : 
The bowls and urns of living ftone, are the body which are forr’d 
out of the earth; the bees. thas make their honey-rm the cave are 
the fouls of men, which perform all their operations in the body, 
and animate it; the beams on which: the Sa At i roul their ‘webs, 
are the bones ever which the admirable embroidery. of nerves, 
veins and arterics are fpread;. the fountains which water the cave 
are the feas, rivers and lakes that water the world; and thé two 
gates, aré the twopoles; : thro’ ‘the northern ‘the fouls defcend from 
Heaven.to animate the body, thro’ the fouthern they afcend ‘to 
Heaven, after they are feparated from the: body by ‘death: " But I 
- confefs I fhould rather chufe. to underftand:the ‘defcriptionm poeti- 


cally,believing that Homer. never -dream’d. of thefe matters;- tho’ 


the age in: which he ‘flourifh’d was addiéted to Allegory: How 
often do Painters draw from the imagination only, - merely to 
_ pleafe the eye? And why might not Homer write-atter it, efpeci- 
ally in this place where he manifeftly indulges his fancy, while he 
brings his Heroe to the firft dawning of happinefs? He has long 
dwelt upon 2 fertes of-horrors, and his imagination being tired 
with the melancholy ftory, it is not impoffible but his:{pirit might 
- be enliven’d with che Subje&t while he wrote, and: this.-might 
dead him to indulge his fancy im a wonderful, and perhaps fabulous 
defcription. In fhort, I fhould much rather chufe to believe thac 
the memory of the things to which he alludes in the defcription 
: @f the cave is left: than creditfuch a labour’d and diftant Allegory. 


' Bowls — 
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Where bowls and urns were form’d of living ftone, 
And matty beams in native marble fhone; 
On-.which the labours of the nymphs were roll’d, 
Their webs divine of purple mix’d with gold. 
130 Within the cave, the cluftring bees attend 
' Their waxen works, or from the roof depend. 
Perpetual waters o’er the pavement glide ; 
Two marble doors unfold on either fide ; 
Sacred the fouth, by which the Gods defcend, 
135 But mortals enter at the northern end. ." 
| Thither 


We 134. , Sacred the fouth, by which the Geds defiend.] Virgid 
has imitated the defcription of this haven, c4n. Abt. 


Eff in feceffn lengo locns, infala portsem 
Efficit, objects laternm, quibus omnis ab alte 
Frangitur, Oc. 


Within a long recefs there lies'a bays. , 

An Ifland fhades it from the. rolling fea; 7 
And forms a port fecure for fhips to ride, a 8 
Broke by the jutting land on either fides 7 

In donble ftreams the briny waters glide. 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, a fylvan feene 

Appears above, and groves for ever green: 

A Grote is form'd beneath, with moffy feats, 

To ref? the Nereids, and exclude the heats; 

_ . Down from the crannies of the living walls 

The chryfal fireams defcend in murmuring falls, 

No haulfers need to bind the veffels heres = 

Nor bearded anchors, for no florms they fear, Dryden, 


. Vou Ill —_ K : Staliger 
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Thither they bent, and haul’d their thip to land, 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow f{and) 
Uiyffes fleeping on his couch they bore, 

And gently plac’d him on the rocky fhore. - 


Bcaliger infinitely prefers the Roma Peet: Hower, fays he, {peaks 
bamilia bumiliter, Virgilius grandiova magnifice; but what I would 


chiefly obferve is, not what Virgil has imitated, buc what he has - 


omitted; namely, all chat feems odd or lefs intelligible. I mean 
the works-of the bees in a cave fo damp and moift; and the two 
gates thro’ which the Gods and men enter. 

I thall offer 2 conjecture to explain thefe two lines. 


Sacred the fouth, by which the Gods defcend, 
. ‘Bat mortals enter at the northern end. 


Ic has been already obferv’d, that the c4thiepians held an annual 
facrifice of twelve days to the Gods; all that time they carried 
cheir images in procefhon, and placed them at their feftivals, and 
for this reafon the Gods were faid to feaft with the c£thiopians ; 
that is, they were prefent with them by their ftarcues: Thus alfo 
Themis was faid to form or diffolve affemblies, becaufe chey car- 
ried her image to the aflemblies when they were conven'd, and 
when they were broken up they carried 1¢ away. Now we have 
already remark’d, that this port was facred to Phorcys, becaufe he 
had a temple by it: It may not then be impoffible, bur thae this 
Temple cian Sabtiarts they might carry the ftatues of the Gods 
an their proceffions thro’ the fouthern gate, which might be con- 
fecrated £0 this ufeonly, and the popujace be forbid to enter by ic; 


For that reafon the Deities were faid to enter, namely, by their. 


smages. As che other gate being allotted to common ufe, was 
faid to be the paflage for mortals. 
v. 138 Ulyfles fleeping om his conch they bores 
And gently plac’d him on the rocky fhore. | 
There is nothing in the whole Odpffey that more thocks our reafon 
than the expofing Ufffes afleep on the theres by the Pheacians : 
«© The paflage (fays Ariffotie in his Poetscs) where Ulyffes is landed 
*¢ in Ithaca, is fo full of abfurdities, that they would be intolerabhe 
** in'a bad Poet; hye Homer has conceal’d them under an infinity 
. * pf admirable beauties, with which he has adorn’d -all thac pare 
£6 


of 


His 
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é 140 His treafures next, «tlcinous’ gifts, they laid 
In the wild olive’s unfrequented thade, 
: Secure 


«¢ of the Odyfey ; thefe he has crowded together, as fomany charms 
« co hinder our perceiving the defeéts of the ftory:’ Ariftetle muft 
be allow’d to fpeak with great judgment; for what probability is 
there chaca man fo prudent as U/yffes, who was alone in a veiled 
at the difcretion of ers, fhould fleep fo foundly, as to be ta- 
ken out of it, carried with all his e on fhore, and the Phe= 
acians Chould fet fail, and he never awake? This is ftill more abfurd, 
‘if we remember that Ubffes has his foul fo ftrongly bent upon bis 
country ; Is it then poffible, that he could be thus funk into a le- 
thargy, in the moment when he arrives at ic? ‘“ However (faya 
 Monf, Dacier th his refleQions upon Ariffosle’s Poetics) Homer 
«< was not afhamed of that Abfurdity, but not being able to omit 
‘it, he ufed it to give Probability to the fucceeding ftory: It was 
“ ‘© neceflary for Ulpffes to land’alone, in order to his concealment ; 
“¢¢ if he had been difcover’d, the fuitors would immediately have 
« deftroy’d him, if not as the real Usffes, yet under the pretext 
¢ of his beg an impoftor; they then have feiz’d his de~ 
<¢ minions, and mafried Penelepe: Now if he had been waked; the 
© Pheacians would have been a to have attended him, which 
« he could not have deny’d with decency, nor accepted with fafe- 
. 6 ty; Homer therefore had no other way left to unravel his fable 
-¢¢ happily: But he knew what was abfurd im this method, and ufes 
6 means to hide ic; he lavifhes out all ‘his wit and addrefs, and 
"et lays cogether fuch an abundance of admirable Poetry, chat che 
-€@ mind Of the Reader is fo enchanted, that he perceives not the 
‘we defe&; he is like UAffes lull’d afleep, and knows no more than 
« that Heroe, how he comes there. That great Poet firft defcribes 
“ the ceremony of Ubffes taking leave of Alcnons, and his Queen 
« Arete; then he fets off the {wiftnefs of the veffel by rwo beau- 
' €¢ tiful comparifons; he defcribes the Haven with great exa&nefs, 
«: and adds to it the defcription of the cave of the Nymphs; this 
« laft affonifhes the Reader, and he is fo intent upon it, that he 
‘© has noe attention to confider the abfurdity in the manner of U- 
« dyffers landing: In this momenc when he perceives the mind 
es of the Reader as it were intoxicated with thefe beauties, he 
<< fleals Ufpffes on fhore, and difmifles the Phasciens ; all this takes 
- & up but eight verfes. And then left the Reader fhould refle& up- 
« on it, he immediately introduces the Deities, and gives us 2 Di- 
* alogue between Fapiter and Neptane. This keeps up ftill our 
K2 . . «“ wonder, 
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Secure from theft: ‘then launch’d :the’ bark: apain, ©) S| 4 
Refum’d their oars, and meafur'd back.the mains. : -' 
eS Nor 


~ 


wonder, and our Reafon. has, not timp-to deliberate ; and’ when 
** the dialogue is ended, a fecond wonder ,fucceeds, , therbark is 
.“ cransform’d into a rock: This is done, in the;fight of the Pha- 
'§¢ acians, by which method. the Pogt carries us a-while-from- the 
 confideration of Uses. by removing the-{cene to a diftant Mand ; 
there he detains us ’till we may be fuppos’d to have forgot che 
* paft abfurdities, by relating the aftonifhment of Alcinows at the 
ight of the prodigy, and his offering up to Neptune, to appeafe 
* his anger, a facrifice of twelve bulls.. Then he returns to U- 
«<« yffes who now wakes, and not knowing the place where he 
was, (becaufe Minerva made all things appear in a difguifed view) 
«* he complains of his misfortunes, and accufes cae Pheacians of 
« infidelity; at length Adimerusa comes to him in the; fhape of a 
« young fhepherd, gc. Thus -this.abfurditys, which appears in 
*¢ the fable when examin’d alone, .is hidden by the beauties rhac 
« furround it; this paflage is«more adorn’¢ with B@éon,, and more 
“© wrought up with a variety of poetical ornaments than moft o- 
*¢ ther places of the Odyffey. From hence Ariffotle makes an ex- 
** cellent obfervation. aa efforts imaginable (fays chat Author) 
€¢ ought to be made to form the fable rightly from the beginning ; 
‘* but if it fo happen that fome places mp@ neceflarily appear abfurds 
«« they muft be admiceed, efpecially if. shey gontribyte to render 
‘« the reft more probable: bur. the. Poet gught to referve all the 
‘« ornaments of diétion for thele weak parts: The places that.have 
either fhining fentiments or manners have.no occafion for them ; 
“: a dazling expreffion rather damages them; . and ferves only to.e- 
'*¢ clipfe their beauty. a er wee. oe 
Vv. 142. Then launch’d the bark again.} This volunta 
‘and unexpected return of the Pheaciansy and: their landing U/yffes 
‘in his fleep, feems as unaccountable on the part of the Pheatians, 
as of U/yffes; for what can be more abfurd than to fee them ex- 
ofing a King and his effe&ts upon she fhores withgut his know- 
“Sedge, and then flying away fecretly as from an enemy? | Having 
therefore in the preceding note fhew’d what the Critics fay in con- 
“demnation of Homers. it is but juftice to lay together what they 
‘fay in his defence. . Sees : ; 
® That the Pheacians,fhould fly away.in fecret is no wonder : 
 Ubffes had thro’ the whole courfe of the eleventh book, (particu- 
 darly by the mouth of the Prophet Zirefias) told the Phaacians bra 
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. # 
Nor yet forgot old Ocean’s dread Supreme 


i | 
145 The vengeance vow’'d for eyélefs Polypheme. a 
Before’ - 


‘ 


the fuitors plotted his deftru&ion; and thereftre the mariners 
might very reafonibly be apprehenfive that the fuitors would ule’ 
any perfons as enemies, who fhould corrribute to reflore Usffes_ 
to his country. Ic was therefore neceffary thar they fhould fail’ 
away without any flay upon the Jthacan fhores. This is the rei~ 
fon why they made this voyage by night; namely to avoid difco- 
very; and it was as neceflary to return immediately, chat is, jult 
_ at the appearance of days ‘before people were abroad, chat they” 
might efcape obfervation.: ~ ; 
Enflathins remarks, that the Pheacians were an unwarlike naw’ 
tion, or as it is exprefled by a Pheacian, 


OU yep peuixecos pecrer Bede id geperpn. 


and therefore they were afraid to teach any perfons the way ta 
their own country, by difcovering the courfe of Navigetion ty its. 
for this reafon they begin their voyage to Ithaca by night, land U- 
Iyffes without waking him, and return at the appearance of day- 
light, that they might not fhew what courfe was to be fteer’d ta’ 
come to the P/s.acian fhores, . : ; ee te 2 
Pintarch in his treatife of reading the Poets, tells us; that there 
1s a tradition among the Tufcans, that Ulyffes was bag drow- 
fy» and a perfen that could hot eafily be convers’d with, by rea- 
fon of that ficepy.difpotition. But perhaps this might be only arc- 
ful in a man of fo great wifdom, and fo great difguife or diffimu-! 
lation; he was flow to‘give anfwers, when he had no mind sor 
give any at all: ‘Tho’ indeed it muft be confeffed, that this. 
| tradition is countenanc’d by: his behaviour in the Odyffey, or ra-. 
ther may be only a ftory form’d from it. His greateft calamities’ 
rife from his fleeping : when he was ready to land upon his own 
country by the pcos of. ~fivlas, he- falls a/feep, and his compani- 
| ons let loofe a wind that bears him from it: He is afleep while 
they kill the oxen of Apollo; and bere he fleeps while he is landed- 
upon his own.country, It might perhaps be this condu@ in Ho- 
mer, that gave Horace the hint to fay, ig ; 


t 


: Aliquando bonss dorimivat -Homerns. 

implying, that when Homer was at a lafs ta bring. ang difficult mat=_ 
ter ro an iffue, he immediately laid his Herve afleep, and this falv~ 
ed all the difficulty; as in the above-mentioned inftances. 
ec K 3 Plutarch 
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Before the throne of mighty eve he ftood ; 
And fought the fecret counfels of the God. 


Platerch is of opinion that this fleep of Ubffes was feign’d; and 
thet he made ufe of the pretence of 2 satural infirmity, to conceal 
the freights he was in at that cime in his thoughts; being afha- 
med to difmils the Pheaciens without entertainment and 
hofpitality, and afraid of being difcever’d by the fuirors, if he en- 
sertain’d fuch a multitude: Therefore co avoid both thefe difi- 
culties, he feigns a Sleep while they land him, ’till they fail away. 

Enfiathins agrees with Platarch in the main, and adds another 
reafon why the Pheaciens land Ulpffes fleeping ; mamely, becaufe 
they were afhamed to wake him, left he fhould chink they did 
it out of avarice, and expectation of a reward for bringing him to 
his own country. 

I will only add, that there might be 2 natural reafon for the 
Sleep of Usffes; we are co remember that this is 3 voyage in the 
night, the leafon of repofe: and his fpitits having been long agi- 
tated and fatigued by. his calamities, might, pp his peace of 
mind at the return to his country, fertle into a deep calmnefs and 

uility, and fofink him intoadeep Sleep; Homer himfelf feems 
to give this as the reafon of it in the following lines: 


Mach danger long and mighty toils be bere, 

In forms by fea, and combats on the {heres 

All which foft fiesp now banife’d from bis breafis 
Wrapt in d pleafing, deep, and death-like refi. 


Je muft be allow’d that the laf line admirably paves the way for 
the following account; and the Poet undoub 4 inferted it, to 
prevent our furprize at the manner of his being tet on fhore, by 
calling his Sleep 


SE pleafrngs deep; and death-kke ref. 


How far a wife man is oblig’d to refift the calls of nature, I leave 
to the difcuffion of Philofophers ; thofe of fleep are no more to be 
sefifted, than thofe of thirft or hunger. But yet I confefs Usy/fes 
yielded unfeafonably, and the ftrong paffion and love for his 
Country that fo fully poflefs’d his foul, fhould have given him a 
few hours of vigilance, when he was ready to fee it after an ab- 
fence of almof twenty years. 


Shall 


Te 


/ 
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Shall then no more, O Sire of Gods! be mine. 
The rights and honours of a pow’r divine ? | 
1 $0 Scorn’d ev’n by man, and (oh fevere difgrace) 
. By foft Phaacians, my degen’rate race! 
Againft yon deftin’d head in vain I fwore, 
And menac’d vengeance, ere he reach’d his fhore; - 
To reach his natal fhore was thy decree; 


| TSF Mild I obey’d, for who thall war with thee? 


Behold him landed, carelefs and afleep, 
From all th’eluded dangers of the deep! 
Lo where he lies, amidft a fhining ftore 
Of brafs, rich garments, and refulgent ore: 

60 And bears triumphant to his native Ifle 

A prize more worth than IJlion’s noble fpoil. 

To whom the Father of th’immortal pow’re, 
Who {wells the clouds, and gladdens earth with fhow’ss. 
Can mighty Neptune thus of man confplain ? 

365 Neptune, tremendous o’er the boundlefs main ! 
Rever'd and awful ev’n in heav’n’s abodes, 
Antient and great! a God above the Gods! 

If that low race offend thy pow’r divine, 

(Weak, daring creatures!) is not vengeance thine? 
70 Go then, the guilty at thy will chaftife. 

He faid: the Shaker of the earth replies, 


K 4 This 


175 No more unlicens’d thus to brave the main. 
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This then I doem; to fix the gallant thip 
A mark of vengeance on the fable deep: 
To warn the thoughtlefs felf-confiding train, 


Full in their port a fhady hill thall rife, 
If fuch thy WillhepwmeneeWe will it, Fove replies. 
a Ey’n 


Ae, 


:. 


~- We 172. This then I doom; to fix the gallan@fhip 

AA mark of venge ante i 

And roots her down, an everlafting rock 
I refer the Reader to the 8 book of the Ody/fey, for a furtherac- 
count of this transformation. Scaliger condemns it, Ulyffis navis 
in faxum mutatur a Neptuno, nt immortalem faciat, quem odto haber 
debit, But will it not be an anfwer to fay, that it is an immor- 
tal monument of the vengeance and power of Neptane, and -that 
whenever the ftory of the Veffel was mention’d, the punifhment 
likewife muft. be remembred in honour of that Deity? Some are 
of opinion, that it is a phyfical Allegory, and that Homer delivers 
the opinidn of the Antents concerning the Tranfmutation of ‘one 
{pecies into another, as wood into ftone, by Water, that is by 
Neptane the God of it; according to thofe lines of Ovid: 


» é 
Flamen habent Cicones, quod potum faxea reddit 
Vifcera; quod '.q§ss inducit marmora rebus. 


But perhaps this is only ‘Wwe of thofe marvellous fGions written. 


after the tafte of antiquity » Which delighted in wonders, and which 
the nature of Epic Poetry allows. -“ The Marvellous (fays Arif 
* totle in his Poetics) ought co take place in Tragedy, but muck 
** more in the Bpicy in whiclr it proceeds evertto the extrava- 
* gant; tor the Marvellous is always agreeable, and a Proof of it 
«4s, that thofe who relate any thing, generally add fomething to 
«‘ the Truth of it, that ic may beter pleafe thofe who hear it. 
‘© Homer (continués he) is the man who has given the beft in- 
«« ftructions to other Poets how cto tell Lies agreeably.” Horace 
is of che fame opinion.- — . 


a] 
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Ev’n when svieh tranfport black’ning all the ftrand, 
The fwarming people hail their fhip to land, 
@ 180 Fix her for ever, a memorial ftone: 

- Still let her {eens to fail, and feem alone ; 
The trembling crowds fhall dee the. fudden fhade 
Of-whelming mountains oveshapg their head! 

With that, the God wwlwifé earthquakes rock the ground 
18s Fierce ‘to Pheacis. croft the vaft profound. 


Alque ita mentiter, fic veris falfa remifcet, — 
Primo ne mediam, medio ne difcrepet imum.: - 


However we rhuft nor think‘ that riffotle advifes Poets to put 
things evidently falfe and impoflible into their Poems, or gives 
them licenfe to run out into wildnefs ; he only means (as Monfieur’ 
Dacier obferves) that the Wonderful fhould exceed: the Probable, but 
not deftroy it; and this will be effe&ted if the Poet has the Ad- 
drefs to prepare the- Reader, and to lead hin by a A Hien train 
of things that depend on miracle, to the miracle it felf, and recon- 
cile himr-to it by degrees, fo that his Reafon does not perceive, ac 
leaft is not fhock’d at the Hlufion; chus for inftance, Homer puts 
this Transformation énto the hands of a Deity; he prepares us 
for it:in the 8" book, he gives us the reafon of the transforma- 
tion; namely the anger of Neptune ; and at laft he brings ip Farr- 
ser aflenting to it. This is the method Homer takes w reconcile 

= it to Probability. Wérgil undoubtedly thought ita beaury, for after 
Homer’s example, he gives us a transformation of the fhips of, 
c/Eneas into Sea-nymphs. 

I have already remark’d from Boff#, that fuch miracles as thefe | 
ought not to be too frequent in an Epic Poem; all the machines 
that require Divine prubabilicy ought to be fo detach’d from: che 
action of the Poem, that they may be retrench’d from it, without 
deftroying, the action :. Thofe thac are eflential ro. the action ought 
tobe founded upon human probability. Thus if we take away this 
transformation, these is no chafm; and ic no way. affects the in= 
tegrity of the acim. | _ ; 
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Swift as a {wallow fweeps the liquid way, 
‘The winged Pinnace fhot along the fea. 
The God arrefts her with a fudden ftroke, 
And roots ber down, an everlafting rock. 
190 Aghaft the Scherians ftand in deep furprize ; 
All prefs to fpeak, all queftion with their eyes, * 
What hands unfeen the rapid bark reftrain! 
Aud yet it {wims, or feems to fwim, the main! 
Thus they, unconfcious of the deed divine: — 
19$ °Till great Alciuous rifing own'd the fign. 
Behold the long-predeftin’d day! (he cries) 
Oh certain faith of antient prophecies! 
Thefe ears have heard my royal fire difclofe 
A dreadful ftory, big with future woes; 
200 How mov'd with wrath that carelefs we convey 
Promifcuous ev'ry gueft to ev’ry bay, 
Stern Neptune rag’d; and how by his command. 
Firm-rooted in the furge a fhip fhou’d ftand; 
(A monument of wrath) and mound on mound 
209 Shou’d hide our walls, or whelm beneath the ground, 
. The fates have follow’d as declar’d the Seer. 
Be humbled, nations! and your Monarch hear. 
No more unlicens’d brave the deeps, go more 
With ev'ry ftranger oe from fhore to fhore; 


ae 
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" 210,.0n angry Neptwe now fer mercy call: 
/ To his high name let twelve black oxen fall. 
| So may the God reverie his purpos'd will, 
Nor o’er our City hang the dreadful bill. 
The Monarch {poke: they trembled and obey’d,  - 
21¢ Forth on the fands the vi@tim oxen led: 
The gather'd tribes before the Altars ftand, 
And Chiefs and Rulers, a majeftic band. 
The King of Ocean all the tribes implore; 
The blazing Altars redden all the fhore. 


v.212, So may the Ged reverfe his purposd will.| This agrees 
with what Homer writes in a former part of the Od{fey, | 
eam s'p 577 los xed Seok ares, 

that the Gods themfelves may be prevail’d wpon to change their 
anger by prayer: a fentiment agreeable to crue religion. Homer 
does not tell us chat the lsft denunciation of covering the town 
with 2 mountain, was fulfilled: Ic is probable that it was averted 
by the piety of Akinons. But (as Enffathins obferves) it was arte 
ful in the Poet to leave this point doubrful, to aveid dete&tion in de~ 
asp from true Hiftory; for fhould pofterity enquire where this 
Jand of the Pheacians lay, it would be found to be Corfe of the 
Venetians, and not covered with any mountain; but fhould this ci- 
ty have happened to have been utterly abolifhed by time, and fo 
Jot to pofterity, ic would have agreed with the relation of Homer, 
who leaves room to fuppofe it deftroyed by Neptsme. But how 
could Neptune be {aid tocover it with a mountain ? had not an inun- 
poy been more aie to the.God of the Perel Neptune is 
Called trvochycusos, tvooixbew, or the Earth-fhaker; earthquakes. 
were fuppos’d to be occafion’d by the Ocean, or waters peloton in 
the caverns of the ground; and confequently Neptang may tumble 
2 mountain npon this city of the Phaacians 


K 6. | Mean. 


it 
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220  Mean-while Ulyfesin his coutitty ay, 
Releas’d from fleep, and round'hith might furvey 
The folitary' fhore, and rolling fea, 
Yet had his rhind thro’ tedious abfence loft — 

The dear remembrarice of ‘his native coaft, 

225 Befides Minerva, to fecure‘hercare,=' = 4 
Diffus’d around a veil of thicken’d airs 

400 ; eo eke. ° 

v7. 225. ‘Befides Minerva, to fecure ber care, . 
Diffus’d around a veil of thicken’d air. Jo. 
The meaning of this whole paflage is ‘eyes no mofe than that 
. Ulyffes by his long-abfence had forgot. the face of his own country ; 
the woods by almoft twenty years growth had a differént appest- 
ance; and the public roads were alter’d by fo ‘great a tength of time. 
How then fhould Ubffes come to the knowledge of the place? He 
oes to a fhepherd, and by teVing him ‘g plaufiblé Tory draws ic 
rom him. This artifice is the Minerva that gives him informa- 

_ ton, By the veil of thicken’d airy is meant, that Uae, ta accom- 

_ plith his re-eftablifhment, took upon him a difguife, and conceal’d 

himfelf from the Ithacans ; and this too being the dictate of Wal- 

' dom, Homer afcribes it to Pallas. 4 oo. 

The words of theoriginalarey °° 


Pe ’ 9 ‘ 
: Ogee My avTop 
“AYVOSOY TEVEZ ES Pm 


A 
‘I \ : 


which are ufually apa by interpreters to Uhffes, and mean that 
’ the Goddefs difguis’d him with this veil, that no one might know 
him. Dacier is of opinion that ayvws¢ ought to be ufed atively ; 
that is, the Goddefs a@ed thus to make him sazknowing where he 
was, not #nknowx to the people; for that this was the effe& of the 
veil appears from the removal of it; tor Mmmediately ypon the 
* difperfion, © ie ; _—- e 3 


The King with joy confefi'd his place of birth. ° 


_~-. "Bhat the word ayveses -witk bear an ative fignification, the. 
proves from the {choliaft upon OEdipas of Sophocles. But perhaps 
the 


i 


~ 
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For fo the Gods ordain’d, to keep unfeén 


His royal perfon from his friends and Queen; | 


Till the proud fuitors for their crimes afford 
23° An ample vengeance to their injur’d Lord. 


Now all he od anoter poet bore, 


Another port appear’d, another fhore, | 


And long-continu’d ways, and winding floods, : 


ec 48 
isat. 


e 
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And unknown mountains, crown’d with unknown 


235 Penfive and flow, with fudden grief oppreft | ie , 


The King arofe, and beat his careful breaft, 
Caft a long look o’er all the coaft and main, . 


SOS nea oe Pe oe a 7 or 
And fought, around, his native realm in vain: , 
Then with erected eyes flood fix’d in woe, 


. ‘ 
ee vin y 
. 


2.40 And as he fpoke, the tears began to flow. | 


~ 


: ede Tn 


a 


« 
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rut 


the context will not permit this interpretation, tho” we fhould af. 
low that the word ayvecoe will bear.at. <The paflage runs thus: 
Pallas caft round a veil of air, that fhe might make him unknqwns 
that fhe might-inftru@ hims and that his wife-and, friends might 
not know him; for thus Honier interprets 27vaswy in the very next 


line, yeh yvoin adoyoc. It is therefore prohable;, thas this 


a double effeé&t, both to render U/y/fes unknown to the country, and . 
the country to Usyffes, 1am perfuaded that this isthe truemedn— | 


veik ‘Had 


of ayvesec, from the ufage of it in this very book of the 


in 

Od fey : 
“Aan ay o eyvos‘oy qwla Waviocs Eporaicr. 

Here it can poffibly gaily nothing, but I will render thee 


ft9 # mankind; it is therefore probable, that in both place 
the fame fignification, 


nnknovwes 
& it bears 
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"'¥e Gods! (he cry’d) upon what barren coaft 
In what new region is Ubfes tot? 
Poffefs’d by wild Barbarians, fierce in arms? 
Or Men, whofe bofom tender pity warms ? 
245 Where fhall this treafure now in fafety lie? | 
And whither, whither its fad owner fly? — 
"Ah why did I alcinows’ grace implore? 
Ah why forlake Pheacia’s happy fhore? 
Some juftes Prince perhaps had entertain’d, 
250 And fafe reftor’d me to my native land. 
Is this the promis’d, long-expected coaft, . 
And this the faith Pheacian’s rulers boaft ? 
Ob righteous Gods? of all the great, how few  ~ 
Are jut to heav'n, and to their promife true! 
25 But he, the Pow’r to whofe all-feeing eyes 
The deeds of men appear without difguife, 
Tis his alone t’avenge the wrongs I bear; 
For ftill th’ opprefs’d are his peculiar care. 
To count thefe prefents, and from thence to prove 
260 Their faith, is mine: thereft belongs to Zeve, 
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"Then on the fands he rang’d his wealthy ftore,, 

| The gold, the vefts, the tripods, number’d o’er : 
All thefe he found, but ftill in error loft 

| Difconfolate he wanders on the coatt, 

265 Sighs for his ‘country, and laments again | 
To the deaf rocks, anid hoarf{e-refonndiag main; . - 
When lo! the guardian Goddefs of the wif, 
Celeftial Pallas, ftood before his eyes; 

In fhow a youthful fwain, of form divine, 

27© who feem’d defcended from fome princely line: 
A graceful robe her flender body dreft, 

Around her fhoulders flew the waving vett, 
Her @gcent hand a fhining Javelin bore, 
And painted Sandals on her feet fhe wore. 


.  W. 262. The gold, the vefts, the oon aamber’d oer.] Thecone | 
du& of Ubffes in numb’ring his » has been cenfur’d by fome ‘ 

Critics as avaricious: Buc we find him vindicated by Plstarch in 

his treatife of reading the Poets: « We that Author) Ubffes 

«¢ finding himfelf in a folitary place, and ignorant of the country, 

| « and having no fecurity even for his own perfon, is neverthelefs 
| « chiefly follicitous for his effets, left any part might have been 
« ftol’n; bis covetoufnefs is reaily to be pitied and decefted. Bue 

' « this is not the cafe: He counts his goods merely. to prove the 

“« fidelity of the Pheacians, and to gather from it, whether they 

“ had landed him upon his own country; for it was not probable 

*¢ that they would expofe him in a ftrange region, and leave his 

“« goods untouch’d, and by confequence reap no advantage from 

“ their difhonefty: This therefore was a very proper tft: from 

«¢ which to difcover if he was in his own country, and he defezy'd 

" “ commendation for his wifdom in that ation. | 


To 


275 To whom the King. -Whoe’er of human rade’ « 
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Thou art; that wander’ in ‘tis defart place! rs a 
With joy to thée, as to {ome God, I bend, 
' To thee my treafures and my felf coniniend. - 
O tell a wretch'in exile doom’d ta‘ftray, = 


280 What air: I breathe; what country'I furvey ?-” - 


The fruitful:confinene’s: extreameft ‘bound; = °° 
Or fome fair ifle whieh ‘Neptune's arms {arround ? 
From what far clime (faid the) ‘remote from fame, 


Arriv’ft thou. here a ftranger to our name? ° 


285 Thou feeft an Mand, not to thof driknown = 


Whofe hills ‘aré brightén’d by the rifing fun, -- 
Nor thofe that pltc’d beneath ‘his-utmoft reign -@ * 
Behold him fitkisg'in the'weftern main, © 
The rugged {oil allows no level {pace _ 
290 For flying chariots or the rapid rate; ee 
Yet not ungrateful to the peafant’s pain,’ 
Suffices fulaefs to the fwelling grain: aes 
The loaded trees their various fruits produce, = 
And cluft’ring grapes afford a gen’rous juices 
-_" oe , arts . Woods 
. v.+293. The loaded trees their varions frnits produce] Nothing 
ts‘ more notorions thaa that an Epic .writer ought co give ims 
portance and grafideur to his action as much as poffible in eve- 
ry circumftance; here the Poet takes an opportunity to fer the 


_fapncry of Ubffes in the moft advantageous light, and fhews. that 
- . at 


- 
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295 Woods crown our ‘mountains, and in ev'ry grove 


The bounding goats and frisking heifers rove: 
Soft rains and kindly dews refreth the field, 
And rifing {prings eternal verdure yield. _ 

| | Ev’a 


it was a prize worth the conteft, and all the labour which Uff, 
beftows to regain it. Statins is very faulty in this particular, he 
declaims againft the defigns he afcribes to his Heroes, he debafes. 
his own fubje&, and fhews that the great labour he puts upon 
them was ill employ’d for fo wretched and piciful a kingdom as 
that of Thebes, Thebaid, lib. 1. 


{ ; 


i] 
t 


Bellum eff de pampere regne. 


But Ulyffes was not King of Ithaca alone, but of Zaeynthus, and. 
Cephalenia, and the neighbouring Iflands. This appears from the. 
fecond book of the Ziad, wherehe leads his fubjegts coche wars of , 
oye .. | ‘ & 2 i 

' "With thofe whom Cephalenia’s [fle incles’d, 
. | Oy. til’d their frelds along the coaf? oppos’dy =. 
Or where fair Ithaca o’erlooks the floods, — 
Where high Neritos fhakes his waving woods, 
| Where Aigilipa’s ragged fides are feen, : 
Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. as 


Tc. is.true that Ithaca contains litde more than fifty miles ia circuits: 
now call’d Val de compare; Cephalenia is larger, andis one hundred 
and &ixty miles in circumference: Zacynthus, now Zant, isin cir- : 
cuit about fixty miles, unfpeakably truitful, fays Sandys, producing 
the beft oi] in the world and excellent ftrong wines; but thechief - 
riches of the Ifland confift in Corinths, which the Inhabitants of. 
Zant have in fuch quantities that they know not what to do with..: 
them ; for befides private gains, amounting to fifteen hundred thow- - 
fand Zechins, they yearly pay forty eight thoufand dollars for cuG 3 
toms and other duties. It is impoffible fo little a portion of earth 
f{houid be more beneficial. 


This 
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Ev'n to thofe fhores is Ithaca renown’'d, 
300 Where Thoy’s majeftic ruins ftrow the ground. 
At this, the chief @ith tranfport was pofict, 
His panting heart exulted in his breaft ; 
Yet well diffembling his untimely joys, 
And veiling truth in plaufible difguife, 
305 Thus, with an air fincere, in fiGtion bold, 
His ready tale th’ inventive hero told. 
Oft have I heard, in Crete, this Ifland’s name; 
For "twas from Crete my native foil I came, 


_ This obfervation is neceflary to thew the value of Uhffe:’s de- 
minions, and that che fubje& of the Odyffzy is not trivial and un- 
4mportanc ; it is likewife of ufe to convince us, that the dumeflic 
cares and concerns of Ttlemachaus proceeded not from meannefs, 
but from the manners of the age; when pomp and luxury had 
mot yet found countenance from Princes; and that when we fee 
Eamans, who has the charge of Usffes’s hogs, we are not to fup- 
pofe him a perfon of low rank and fortunes, but an Officer 
Seate, and cruft: The riches of thofe ages confifting in flocks and 
herds, in {wine and oxen. 

v. 299. Ewv’n to thofe fhores is Ithaca renown'd.] Nothing can 
more raife our efteem of the judgment of Homer, than fuch ftrokes 
of art. Here he introduces MGnerva to let U/ffes into the know- 
ledge of his country; How does fhe do this? She Geographically 
defcribes ic to him; fo that he muft almoft know it by the de- 
fcription : bur ftill the fuppreffes the name, and this keeps him in 
a pleafing fufpenfe; he attends to every fyllable to hear her name 
Ithaca, which fhe ftill defers, to continue his doubts and hopes, and 
ac laft in the very clofe of her fpeech fhe indire&ly mentions it 
This difcovery in my judgment is carried on with great addrefs, 
and cannot fail of awakening the curiofity of the Reader; and f 
wonder how it could efcape the obfervation of all the Commen- 
taters upon the Odyffey. : 
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Self-banifh’d thence. I fail’d before the wind, | 
And left my children and my friends behind. - 
From fierce Idomenens’ revenge I flew, 
Whofe fon, the fwift Orjilochus, I lew: 


Ve 311. From fierce Idomeneus’ revenge I flew, 
Whefe fon, the fwife Orfilochus, I fiom} 

Exfashins obferves that this relation is not confonant to antient: 
Hiftories, but invented to make the difguis’d Uffzs more accep- 
table vo the fuitors, fhould he be brought before them: For this 
perfon whom they could not know to be Uly/fes, could not fail of 
finding favour with them, having flain the fon of Hdomenexs the 
friend of U/ffes: And tho’ it be net recorded by the Antients, 

et it may be conjectur’d, that Or/iloches was thus flain, tho’ not 
by Ulyffes. Uf the death of Orfilechus wasa ftory that made a noife 
in the world about that time, it was very artful in U4ffes to make 
ufe of it, to gain credit with this feeming Ithacan ; for he relating 
the Fa truly, might juftly be believed to fpeak tee | when he 
nam’d himfelf the Author of it, and confequently avoid all fufpi- 
cion of being Ulyffes. It is obfervable that Ulpffes is very circum- 
ftantia) in his Rory, he relates the time, the place, the manner, and 
the reafon of his killing Ovfilochbus: chis ig done to give the ftory 
2 greater air of truth ; for ic feems almoft impoffible that [o ma- 
ny circumftances could be invented in a moment, and fo well laid 
together as not co difcover their own falfiry. What he fays con- 
cerning the Pheaciens leaving his effects entire without any da- 
mage, is not {poken (as Exffathins obferves} in vain; he extolls - 
the fidelity of the Pheacians, as an example to be imitated by this 
feeming Ithasenfien, and makes it anargument that he fhould prac- 
tife the fame integrity, in not offering violence or fraud to hisef= 


$e&s or perfon, 


__’Tis true, the manner of the death of Or/slochas is liable tofome 

objeRion, as it was executed clandeftinely, and not heroically, as 

might be expected from the valour of Ulyffes: but if it was truth 

that Or/ilocbus was killed in that manner, Ulffzs could not fal- 

Gfy the ftory: But in reality he is no way ooncern’d in it; for 

uh fj in the character of a Cretan, not in the perfon of 
(Th 


(With 
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(With brutal force he feiz’d my Trojan pteys :.. :°: 
Due to the. toils of: many a bloody: day) | 


315 Unfeen I ‘fcap’d; and favour’d by the-night: .. +: 


In a Phoenician veflel took my flighty, 6 


For~ 


1. We 316. In @ Pheenician veffel took my fish.) The whale ftory 
ofthe Voyages of Ubffes is related differently by Didiys Cretenfss 
‘inhis Hiflory of the war of Troy: I will cranfcribe its if not as 
.@truth, yet as a curiofity. _ 7 Sus 

_ & About this time Uljffes-arriv’d at Crete with two vellels hir’d 
of the Phenicians: For Telzmon, enrag’d-for the death of his Son 
& Ajax, bad feiz’d upon all that belong’d to U//fes and his come 


&* panions, and he himfelf was with cifficulcy fer nota ke Whiie - 


he was in Crete, Idumenetts ask’d him how he fell into fuch great 
«¢ calamities; -to whom he recounted ali his adventures. He told 
“« him, that after his departure from Troy .he. made-an incurfiog 
“ upon Ifmarns of the Ciconians,. and there got great boorys. thea 
*¢ touching upon the coafts of ‘the Lotaingi, he met with all fuce 
© cefs, and fail’d awayeto Sicily; there, Cyclops and Lefrrigon two 

« brothers ufed him barbaroufly; and at length. hé Joft. moft of 
‘ his companions thro” the, cruelty af Polpheme and Antiphates, 
« the fons of Cyclops and-Lefrygon; but being aftérwards receiv’d 
« jnto favour by Polypheme, his companions attemipted to carry off 
. Avene the King’s daughter, who was fallen in love with E/- 
« penor, one of his aflociates; but the affair being difcover’d; and 
“ee Ulyffes dififs’d, he fail’d away by thecZolian Iflands, and came 
“© to Circe and Ca'ypfos, who were bath Queens. of two Ifles; there 
<* his companions wafted fome time in daHiance’ and’ pleafures : 
£* Thence he {ail’d to a.people that were fam’d fot magical incan- 
. tations, to learn his future fortunes. He elcap’d the rocks of 
« the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, tho’ he there Ig many of his 
*< companions ; then he fell imo the hands of ‘Phanician rovers, 
<¢.who {par’d him’; and afterwards coming to Crete, he was, dil- 
4¢ mifs’d by Idomenesis with tWo veflels, and arriv’d at che. coalt ‘of 
& Alcinons, who being ptevail’d upon by che ‘glory of his name 
ce entertain’d him courteoufly: From him he learn’d chat Pentlope 
‘ was addrefs’d by thirty Princes; upon this, with much intreaty, 
« he perfuaded Alcinons ‘to undertake a voyage to re-eftablifh him 
fis hjs territories ; they fet fail rogether, and concealing them- 
f felvés with Telemachus till all things were concerted, they led 
‘¢ thelr. 


ee 
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I For Pyle or Elis botind’: but tempefts to '* |: - 

And raging billows drove us‘on your coaft, °° 

In dead of night an unknown: port we gaiti'd, 
j20 Spent wich fatigue, and Mept fecure on Jand:. 

But ere the roly: morn renew’d the day, > 

While in th’ erttbrace ‘of -pleafing fleep T- wy cee 

Sudden, invifed by-aufpicious'gales,. = - 9 -. ? 

They land my goods, and hoift their flying fails, = + 
129 Abandon’d heres my. fortune I deplore, 

A haplefs exile on a foreign 1 fhore. 

_ Thus while he {pake, ‘the blue-ey’d maid began 
‘With pleafing {miles to view the god-like man: 
‘Then'chang’d her form; ; ‘and now, divinely bright, | 
30 gee s heav’ a a a ftood ous to fight. 


a “ heir fiends to the Palace, = flew the. Suicors. opprefs'd with 
* fleep andsdrowzinefs.? 
; "The-difference bérween. the Poet: ani the Hiftorian lies chiefly 
> san what. is ‘here faid of che death of Or/ilochns ; Diéys tells us, that 
+ Uyffes “was entertain’d Jlike a.friend by. Idomenens, and Homer 
: cries that he flew his Son; now Idomenens cannot be fuppofed 
zo have favour’d the murtherer of his fon: Bat this is no objecti- 
' on, if we confider that U/yffes {peaks not as Uiyffes, but m‘a perry 
fonated character, and theretore Orfilochus muft be judg’d to have 
° fallen by the hand of the perfon whofe character U/yffes aflumes; 
that is. by a Cretan, and not Ulyffes. 
_ D:Gys +s fuppos’d to have ferv’d under this Idomenens, and 00 
have wrote an Hiftory of the Zrejan war in Phenician characters; 
and Tzetzes cells us, that Homer torm’d his Poem upon his plan; . 
buc the Hiftory now extant .publifh’d by Mrs. L’Fevre is a coun- 
terfeie; So thac what-I have here tranflated; is inferted noc as an 
authority, bur as the, opinion of ap unknown writer; aad I lay no 
other weight upoa it. 


; Like 
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Like a fair virgin in her beauty’s bloom, | 

Skill’d in th’ illuftrious labours of the loom. 
O fill the fame Uffes! the rejoin’d, 

In ufeful craft fuccefsfully refin’d! 

335 Artful in {peecb, in action, and in mind! 
Suffic'd it not, that thy long labours paft , 
Secure thou feeft thy native fhore at laft? 
But this to me? who, like thy felf, excell 
In arts of counfel, and diffembling well. 


_ a ke 


v. 338. Who, lite thy felf, excell / 
| In arts of comnfels—and diffembling well.| 

Ic has been objeGted againt} Homer, that he gives a degree of dif- 
fimulation to his Heroe, unworthy ofa brave man, and an ingenuous 
difpofition: Here we have a full vindication of Ulffes, from the | 
mouth of the Goddefs of Wifdom ; he ufes only a prudent diffmu* 
lation; he is aixséer, which we may almoft literally render, maffer 

of 2 great prefence of mind: that is, upon sey eee he finds 

an immediate refource to extricate himfelf from it. If bis diffi- 
mulation had been vicious, it would have been an abfurdity to have 
introduced AGinerva ipecer Has recommending it; on the contra- 

ry, all difguife which co with innocence and prudence, is fo 

far from being mean, that it really is a praife to a perfen who 
ufes it. 1 {peak not of common life, or as if men fhould always - 
a& under a mask, and in difguife; that indeed betrays defign.and 
infincerity : I only recommend ic as an inftance how men fhould 
behave in the article of danger, when it is as reputable to elude an 
enemy as co defeat one. . 


dolus an virtus quis in hofie reqnirit. 


' ‘This is the chara@ter of Ulyffes, who ufes only fuch artifice as is 
Pi ea Wifdom, fuch as turns to his benefit in all extremities, 
fuch as Minerva may boaft to pradtife without a rival among the 
Gods, as much as Usjfes among mankind. In hort, this difimu- 
lation, in war may be called ftratagem and conduét, in other exi- 
gencies addrefs and dexterity ;. nor is Ub{és criminal, but artful. 


To 
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340 To me, whofe wit exceeds the pow’rs divine, 
| No lefs than mortals are furpafs’d by thine, | 
Know’ft thou not me? who made thy life my care, _ 
Thro’ ten years wand’ring, and thro’ ten years war; — 
Who taught thee arts, dicineus to perfuade, 
345 To raife his wonder; and engage his aid: — 
And now appear, thy treafures to protect, 
Conceal thy perfon, thy defigns direct, 
And tell what more thou muft from fate expec. 
Domettic woes, far heavier to be born! 
359 The pride of fools, and flaves infulting {corn. 
But thou be filent, nor reveal thy fate; ' 
, Yield:to the force of unrefifted fate, | a9 
, And bear unmov’d the wrongs of bafe mankind, 
The laft, and hardeft, conqueft of the mind. 
3 5 GoddeG of Wifdom! Ishacus replies, 
He who difcerns thee muft be truly wiie, 
4 So feldom view’d, and ever in difguife! 
When the bold rgives led their warring powr’s, 
Again proud JIlion’s well-defended tow'rs; 
360 Ulyjfes was thy care, celeftial maid! 
Grac’d with thy fight, and favour’d with thy aid, 
. But when the Zrojaz piles in afhes lay, 
é And bound for Greece we plow’d the wat’ry way; 


| . Our 
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Our fleet: difpers’d and driv'n from coaft: to. coaft, 
365 Thy facred prefence from that hour I loft: 
’Till I beheld thy radiant form once more, 
And heard thy counfels on Pheacia’s fhore. 
But, by th’ almighty author of thy race,’ 
Tell me, oh tell, is this my, native. place? 
370For much I fear, long. tracts of land and {ea | 
Divide this coaft from diftant Ithaca; 
The fweet delufion. kindly you impofe, ~ -. | 
To footh my hopes; and mitigate my foes... - 
Thus he., The blue-ey'd Goddefs thus-replies. — 
975 How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wife! 
Who, vers’d in fortune, fear the Aatt'ring fhow, - 
And tafte not half the blifs the Gods bellow. 
The more thall Pallas aid thy juft defires, 
And guard the wifdom which her, felf infpires. 
i ee 
‘ serva, who had already affur’d him that“he‘was landed in his own 
country ; But two anfwers may be given to this objection, and -bis 
doubts may be afcrib’d to his having loft the knowledge of it 
thro’ his long abfence, for that is the veil which is caft before his 


eyes; or to the nature of man in general, who when he defires 
any thing vehemently fcarce believes himfelf. in the peffeffion of 


it, even while he poflefles it, Nothing is more frequent than fuch ° 


expreffions upon the Theater, and in, the tranfport. of an unex- 
pected happinefs, we are apt to think it a delufion; from hence 
the fears ot Ulyffes arife, and they are to be imputed to h¥s Vehe- 
ment love of his country, not to his unbelief, 


an 


3 Others, 
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» 380 Others, long abfent from their native place, 
Strait feek their home, and fly with eager pace 


To their wives arms, and ehildren’s dear embrace, 
Not thus Uly/es; he decrees to prove — 
His fubjeéts faith, and Queen’s fufpected love; 
385 Who mourn’d her Lord twice ten revolving years; > 
And waftes the days in grief, the nights in tears.‘ 
But Pallas knew (thy friends and navy loft) _ 
Once more ’twas giv’n thee to behold thy coaft: | 
Yet how could I with adverfe fate engage, 
390 And mighty Neptane’s unrelenting rage ? 
Now lift thy longing eyes, while I reftore 
The pleafing profpect of thy native fhore. 
Behold the port of Phoreys! fenc’d around 
With rocky mountains, and with olives crown’d, 
395 Behold the gloomy grot! whole cool recefs 
Delights the Nereids of the neighb’ring {eas : 
Whofe now-neglected altars, in thy reign, 
Bluth’d with the blood of fheep and oxen flain. 
Behold! where Neritus the clouds divides, 
400 And fhakes the waving forefts on his fides. 
So {pake the Goddefs, and the profpect clear’d, 
_ The mifts difpers’d, and all the coaft appear’d, 
The King with joy confefs’d his place of birth, 


And on his knees falutes his mother earth: 
. VoL. III, L Then 
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4°$ Then with his fuppliant hands upheld in air, 


Thus to the fea-green fifters fertds his pray’r. 
All hail! Ye virgin daughters of the main! 

Ye ftreams, beyond my hopes beheld again! 

To you once more your own Uly/es bows; 


410 Attend his tranfports, and receive his vows! 


If Fove prolong my days, and Pallas crowd 
The growing virtues of my youthful fon, 
To you hall rites divine be ever paid, 

‘And grateful off’rings on your altars laid. 


41g Then thus Mimerva. From that anxious breaft 


Difmifs thofe cares, and leave to heav’n the reft, 
Our task be now thy treafur’d ftores to fave, 
Deep in the clofe receffes of the cave: 

Then future means confultexm=the fpoke, and trod 


420 The fhady grot, that brightned with the God. 


The clofeft caverns of the grot fhe fought ; 
The gold, the brafs, the robes, Uy/fes brought; 
Thefe in the fecret gloom the chief difpos’d; 
The entrance with a rock the Goddefs clos'‘d. 


42.5 Now feated in the Olive’s facred fhade 


Confer the Heroe and the martial Maid. 
The Goddefs of the azure eyes began: 
‘Son of Laertes! much-experienc’d man! 


7 | - + rhe 
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| The fuitor-train thy early’ft care demand, 


430 Of that luxurious race to rid the land: | 
Three years thy houfe their lawlefs rule has feen, 
And proud addreffes to the matchlefs Queen. 
But fhe thy abfence mourns from day to day, 
And inly bleeds, and filent waftes away: 
435 Elufive of the bridal hour, fhe gives 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives: 
To this Uys. Oh celeftial maid! 
Prais’d be thy counfel, and thy timely aid: 
Elfe had I feen my native walls in vain, 
'440 Like great Atrides, juft reftor’d and flain. 
Vouchfafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the {cene of fate. 
Then, then be prefent, and my foul infpire, 
As when we wrapt Thoy’s heav’n-built walls in fire. 
‘445 Tho’ leagu’d againff me hundred Heroes ftand, 
Hundreds fhail fall, if Pallas aid my hand. 


She 


v. 445. Tho? leags’d againf? me hundreds, &c.) Nothing is 
more judicious than this condu& in Homer; the whole numier of 
fuitors are to be flain by a few hands, which might fhock our 
reafon if it were related fuddenly, without any preparation to 
fhew us che probability of ic: This is the intent ot Homér in this 
and various other places of the Odyffey: he foftens the relation, 
and reconciles us to it by fuch silercions, before he defcribes that 
great event. The Antients (fays Exfathixs) would not here al- 

— Jow Ubffes co {peak nyperbolica he is that Heroe whom we 
“64 2 have 
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She anfwer'd: In the dreadful day of fight .. 
Know, I am with. thee, ftrong in all my might. 


45© What gafping numbers then fhall prefs the ground? 
What human victims ftain the feaft. ful floor! 
How wide the pavements float with guilty gore! 
It fits thee now to wear a dark difguife, 
And fecret walk, unknown to mortal eyes. 


a 


455 For this, my hand fhall wither ev'ry grace, 
And ev’ry elegance of form and face, 

. Over thy fmooth skin a bark of wrinkles {pread, 
Turn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 
Disfigure ev'ry limb with courfe attire, 

460 And in thy eyes extinguith all the fire; | 


have already feen in the Iliad refift whole bands of Trojans, when 
the Greeks were repuls’d, where he flew numbers of enemies, and 
fuftain’d their affauits till he was difengag’d by jax. Befides, 
there is an excellent moral in what Uly/fes {peaks ; it contains this 
certain-truth (adds Dacier) that a man afhfted by Heaven, has not 
only nothing to fear, but is affur’d co triumph over al] the united 
powers of mankind. 

ve 452. Hew wide the pavements float with guilty gore!] The 
words in the Greck are domeroy sds, which Emffathins imagines 
to fignify the land of Ithaca; for the hall even of a Palace is too 
narrow to be ftil’d immenfe or domeroy. But this contradi&s the 
matter of fa&, as appears from the place where the fuitors were 
flainy which was not in the fields of Ithaca, but in the Palace of 
Ulyffes : aomerey really fignifies large or fpacious; and a Palace that 
could entertain at one time fo great a number of fuitors might be 
call’d vaft or eoweros, which Hefychias interprets by Asay woare, 
oiyes. Dacier. 


3 | | Add 


If thou but equal to thy {elf be found, 
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Add all the wants and the decays of life, 
Eftrange thee from thy own, thy fon, thy wife; 
From. the loath’d obje@& every fight fhall turn, 
And the blind fuitors their deftruction f{corn. 


46$ Go firft the mafter of thy herds to find, 


True to his charge, a loyal {wain and kind: . 
Eor thee he fighs; and to the royal heir 
And chafte Penelope, extends his care. 

At the Coracian rock he now refides, - 


47° Where rethufa’s fable water glides. 


The fable water and the copious matt . 
Swell the fat herd; luxuriant, large repatt! 
Wich him, reft peaceful in the rural cell, 
And all you ask his faithful tongue fall tell. 


475 Me into other realms my cares convey, 


To Sparta, ftill with female beauty gay: 


v. 465. Go firf the mafter of thy herds to find.) ‘There are ma- 
ny reafons why this injun&tion was neceflary: The Heroe of a 
Poem ought never to be out of fight, never ouc of action: neither 


is Ulyffes idle in this recefs, he goes thither to acquaint himfelf 


with the condition of his affairs, both public and domeftic; he 
there lays the plan for the deftru&ion apd fuitors, enquires after 
their numbers, and the ftate of Penelope and Telemachus. Befides, 
he here refides in full fecurity and privacy, till he has prepar’d all 
things for the execution of the great event of the whole Odyffey. 

v- 469. Coracian rock.] This rock was fo called fram a young 
man whofe name was Covex, who in purfuit of an Hare fell from 
ac and broke his neck: frethufa his mother hearing of the acci- 
dent hang’d her felf by the fountain, which afterwards took its 
name from her, and was called Arcthnfa. Enfiathins. 


L 3. For 


“ 


< 
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For know, to Sparta thy lov’d offspring came; 
To learn thy fortunes from the voice of Fame. 
At this the father, with a father’s care. 
480 Mutt he too fuffer? he, oh Goddefs! bear 
Of wand’rings and of woes a wretched fhare? 
Thro’ the wild ocean plow the dang’rous ways 
And leave his fortunes and his houfe a prey? 
Why would’ft not thou, ob all-enlighten’d mind! 
485 Inform him certain, and protect him, kind? 
To whom Minerva. Be thy foul at reft; 
And know, whatever heav’n ordains, 1s beft. 
To Fame I {ent him, to acquire renown 
To other regions is his virtue known. 
490 Secure he fits, near great Asrides plac’d 5 
With friendthips ftrengthen’d, and with honours gtac’d. 
But lo! an ambufh waits his paflage overs 
- Fierce foes infidious intercept the fhore: 
In vain! far fooner all the murth’rous brood 
495 This injur’d land thall fatten with their blood. 
She fpake, then touch’d hin with her pow’rful wand : 
The skin fhrunk up, and wither’d at her hand: 
A {wift old-age o’er all his members fpread 
A fadden froft was fprinkled on his head; | 
$00 Nor longer in the heavy eye-ball thin’d \! 


‘The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind. - ; 
| His 


‘ 
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‘His robe, which {pots indelible befimear, 
In rags difhoneft flutters with the air: 
A ftag’s torn hide is lapt around his reins; 

— $Og A rugged ftaff his trembling hand fuftains ; 
And at his fide a wretched {crip was hung, 
Wide-patch’d, and knotted to a twifted thong. 

‘ $0 look’d the Chief, fo mov’d! To mortal eyes 
Obje& uncouth! a man of miferies! 
$10 While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 
To Sparta flies, Telemachus her care. - 


vy. 502. His robe, which fpots indelible befmear, &c.] 1 doubt 
not but Homer draws after the life. We have the whole equipage 
and accoutrements of a beggar, yet fo drawn by Homer, as even to 
retain a noblenefs and dignity; fet any perfon read che defcription, 
and he will be convine’d of ic; what can be more lofty and fo- 
Dorous than this verfe? 


€ , e , *e i ae 
Payante; PUMICVTL MAND [ALUBUYULVS NAIVE, 


Ir is no humility to fay that a Tranflator muft fall fhore of the 
original in fuch paflages ; the Greek language has words noble and 
founding to exprefs all fubje&ts, which are wanung in our congue 
all chat is to be expeéted is to keep the dition from appearing 
mean or ridiculous. They are greatly miftaken who impute this 
difguife of Uffes in the form of a beggar, as a fault to Homer 5 
there is nothing either abfurd or mean in it; for the way tomake 
a King undifcoverable, is to drefs him as unlike himfelt as poth « 
ble. David counterfeited madnefs, as Uses poverty, and neither 
of them ought to lye under any,impucation ; It is eafy to vindicate 
Homer, from the difguife of the greateft perfons and Generals in 
Hiftory, upon the like emergencies; bur there is no occafion for it. 
v. $10. While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of atr, 
To Sparta flies mene me 
Homer is now preparing to turn the relation from Ulyffes to Tele- 
machus, whom we left at Sparta with Afenelams in the fourth book 
et the Odyfey. He has been one of fight, and we have Tt 
i 4 , 
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of none of his a&tions; Telemachus is not the Heroe of the Poern> 
he is only an under Agent, and confequently the Poet was at li- 
berty to omit any or all of his adventures, unlefs fuch as have a 
neceflary conneétron with the ftory of the Odyffey, and contribuce 
to the re-eftablifhment of Ulyffes; by this method likewife Homer 
gives variety to his tated | and breaks or gathers uP the thread 
of it, as it tends to diverfify the whele: We may contider an Epic 
Poem as a fpacious garden, where there are to be different walks 
and views, left the eye fhould be tired with too great 2 regulariry 
and uniformity: The chief avenue ought to be the moft ample 
and noble, bur there fhould be by-walks co retire into fometimes 
for our eafe and refrefhment. The Poet thus gives us feveral 
openings to draw us forward with pleafure; and though the great 
event of the Puem be chiefly in view, yet he fometimes leads us 
afide into other fhort ae i which end in it again, and bring us 
with pleafure to theconclufion of it. Thus for inftance, Homer begine 
wich the ftory of Telemachus and the Suitors; then he leaves them 
a-while, and more largely lays before us the adventures of Ulyffes, 
the Heroe of his Poem; when he has fatisfy’d the curiofity of the 
Reader by a full narration of what belongs to him, he returns to 
Iclemachus and the Suitors: at length he unites the two ftoriess 
and proceeds dire@tly to the end of the Odyffey. Thus all the col- 
lateral and indire&t paflages fall into one center, and main point of 
view. The eye is continually entertain’d with fome new objects 
and we pafs on from incident to incident, not only without fa- 
tigue, bur with pleafure and admiration. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


' The Converfation with Eumezus. 


Ulyfles arrives in difguife at the hoxfe of Eumzus, 
where he ts received, entertained, and lodged, 
with the utmoft bofpitality. The feveral dif- 
courfes of that faithful old Servant, with the | 
feigu'd ftory told by Ulyfles to conceal bimfelf, , 
and other Converfations on various fubjects, take 
up this entire book. 
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UT he, deep-mufing, o’er the mountains ftray’d 
B Thro’ mazy thickets of the woodland fhade, 
And cavern’d ways, the fhaggy coaft along, 

With cliffs. and nodding forefts over-hung. 
Eumen s 


We fee in this book the character of a faithful, wife, benevolent 
eld man in Esmens ; one happily innocent, unambitious, and 
wholly employ’d in rural affairs. The whole interview between 
Ulyffes and Esmeus has fallen into ridicule; Exmens has been 
judg’d to be of the fame rank and condition with our modern 
fwineherds. But herds and flocks were then kept and attended by 
the fons of Kings; thus Paris watch’d the flocks of Priam in = 
groves of Ida, and the fame is faid of many of the Heroes in th 
Iliad; thefe offices were places of dignity, and fill’d by perfons of 
birth; and fuch was Esxmens, defcended from a Prince, named 
Crefius: Thus the Matter of the Horfe is a poft of Honour in mo- 
dern ages. eee ; 

t 
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JS Eumeus at his Sylvan lodge he fought, 
A faithful fervant, and without a fault. — 


Tc is in Poetry, as in Painting; where the artift does not con 
fine himfelf to draw only Gods or Heroes, Palaces and Princes ; 
but he frequently employs his pencil in reprefenting Landfchapes, 
rural fcenes, groves, cottages» and thépherds tending their flocks. 

There isa paflage in Monfieur Bot/esu’s reflections upon Les- 
ginus, which fully vindicates all the places of Homer that have been 
ccofur’d as low and too familiar. ‘ There is nothing, (obferves 
«<< that Author) that more difgraces a compofition than the ufe of 
€¢ wx/cay words: A mean thought expreffed in noble terms, is ge- 
* nerally more taking than a noble thought debafed by mean terms: 


“ The reafon +& every perfon cannot judge of the juftnefs and. 


* ftrength of a chought, but there are very few, efpecially in liv- 
¢¢ ing languages, who are not fhock’d at mean words: and ¥et al- 
s moft all writers fall into this fault. Longinns accufes Herodotns, 
<< the moft polite of all che Grsek Hiftorians, of this defe&; and 
«¢ Livy, Sallnft, and Virgil have fali’o under the fame imputation, 
se Is ic not then very furprizing that mo reproach upon this ac- 
<< count has fall’n upon Homer? efpecially, though he has com 

«< fed two large Poems, and though no Author has defcended more 
« frequently-into the detail of litcle particularities; yet he never 
“ ufes terms which are not noble, or if he ufes humble words or 
*¢ phrafes it is with fo much art, that as Dionyfins Halicarnaffas 
*« obferves, they become noble and harmonious. We may learn 
“< from hence the ignorance of thofe modern Criticks, who judge 
* of the Greek without the knowledge of it; and having never 
“« read Homer but in low and inelegant tranflations, impute the 
«< Meanefles of the Tranflator co the Poet. Befides, the words of 
“< different languages are not stand correfpondent, and ic often 
“ happens, that an exprefon which is noble in the Greek cannot 
« be render’d in a verfion but by words that are either mean in 
« the found or ufage. Thus afs, and afinas in Latin, are mean te 
* the laft degree; tho’ Scc in the Greek be ufed in the moft mag- 
«“ nificent defcriptions, and has nothing mean in it; in like man- 
« ner the terms Hogherd and Cowkeeper, are not to be ufed in our 
¢¢ Poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek language than 
de Béxoroc and cvaitn: And Virgil, who entitles his Eclognes Bu- 
“« colics in the Roman tongue, would have been afhamed to have 
« call’d them in our language the Dialgnes ef Cowkeepers. 


Aone 


Ulyfes 


re 
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Ulyffes found him, bufied as he fate 
Before the threfhold of his ruftic gate; 


Homer himfelf convinces us of the truth of this Obfervation ; 
nay, one would imagine chat he intended induftrioufly to force it 
upon our notice: for he frequently calls Eumexs Opyaproe avd pars 
or Prince of men; and his common epithet is Seice or dYo¢-vgoplcc. 
Homer would not have apply’d thefe appellations to him, if he had 
not been a perfon of dignity; it being the fame title that he be- 
ftows upon his greateft Heroes, Ulyffes or Achilles. 

V. 1. But he, deep-mufing, o'er the mountains firay’d.] I thall 
tranfcribe the obfervation of Dionyfins of Halica’naffs upon the 


firft verfes in this book: The fame method, remarks that Author, . 


makes both profe and verfe beautiful;. which confifts in thefe three 
chings, the judicious coaptation and ranging of the words, the po- 
fitien of the members and parts of the verfe, and the various mea- 
fure of the periods. Whoever would write elegantly, muft have 
regard to the different turn and junéture of every period, there 
muft be proper diffances and paafes; every verfe muft be 2 com- 
pleat fentence, but broken and interrupted; and the parts made un- 
equal, fome longer, fome fhorter; to give a variety of cadence to it. 


Aroand' 


Neither the turn of the parts of the verfe, nor the length, ought. 


co be alike. This is abfolutely neceflary: For the Epic or Heroic 
verfe is of a fix’d determinate length,and we cannor, asin the Ly- 
rice, make one longer, and another fhoreer; cherefore to avoid an 
identity of cadence, and a perpetual return of the fame periods, it 
is requifite to contract, lengthens: and interrupt the paufe and 
ftru@ure of the members of the verfes, to create an harmonious 
inequality,.and out of afix’d number of fyllables to rkife a perpe~ 
twal diverfiry. For inftance, - 


_ ‘Aurdp & ix aipetvos mpooien apncian. arapray. 
Here one line makes one fencence; the next is fhorter, 
Xepov ay VAT cto. 
The next is ftill fhorter; 
ommend iti gitar 


The 


™~ 
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Arourtd the manfion in a circle fhone 
10 A rural Portico of rugged ftone: 4 
(In 


The next fentence compofes two Hemyftics, 


> H Gs “Adan 
Thigpad’s dicey ugop6spemmemmne 


and is entirely unlike any of the preceding periods. . 


- memes OQ of Brirese pcddica 
Kadtro cixtay sc xthoare dics ‘Odvectuse 


Here again the fentence is not finifh’d with the former verfe, bue 
breaks into the fourth line; and left we fhould be out of breath 
with the length of the fentence, the period and the verfe conclude 
together at the end of it. 

Then Homer begins a new fentence, and makes it paufe diffe- 
rently from any of the former. 


Tov Jd ckp’ tvs arpod pi peer 809" 544870 enon 
Then he adds, 


PEvOd Gs otvad 
"YLnan Std \.4To<emcnememmsense 


This is perfeétly unequal to the foregoing hiker and the paufe of 

_ the fentence is carry’d forward into the fecond verfe; and what 
then follows is neither diftinguifhed by the paufes nor pasts peri- 
edically, but almoft at every word there is a ftop. 


Tispioxéa'lee tyi xeon, 
Keanrs, pctyannrt. 


__No doubt bue Homer was a perfe& mafter of numbers; a man 
can no more be a Poet than a Mufician, without a good ear, as 
we ufually exprefs it. “Tis true, that verfification is but the Me- 
chanifm of Poetry, but it fets off good fenfe to the beft advantage, 
“tis a colouring that enliyens the portrait, and makes even a beau- 
‘ty more agreeable, 

& I wil) 


f 
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(In abfence of his Lord, with honeft toil 

His own induftrious hands had rais’d the pile) 

‘The wall was ftone from neighbouring quarries born; 
Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 


IJ And ftrong with pales, by many a weary ftroke 


Of ftubborn labour hewn from heart of oak; 
Frequent and thick. Within the {pace were rear'd 
Twelve ample cells, the lodgments of his herd, 
Full fifty pregnant females each contain’d; 


20 The males without (a fmaller race) remain’d; 


Doom’d to fupply the Suitors waftful feaft, 

A ftock by daily luxury decreatt ; 

Now {carce four hundred left. Thefe to defend, 
Four favage dogs, a watchful guard, attend. 


I will conclude this note, with obferving what Mr. Dryden fays 
of thefe two lines from Cowper’s Hill, | 


Tho? deep, yet clear, the gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 


ee There are few (fays he) who make verfes, that have obferv’d che 
«¢ {weetnefs of thefe lines, and fewer who can find the reafon of 
e it.” But I believe no one will be at a lofs to folve the difficul- 
ty who confiders this obfervation of Dionyfius: and I doubt not 
but the chief fweetnefs arifes from the judicious and harmonious 
paufes of the feveral periods of the verfes; not to mention the hap- 
py choice of the words, in which there is fcarce one rough confo- 
aa mapy liquids, and thofe liquids foften’d with a multitude of 
vowels, 


Here 
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xs. Here fate Eumens, and his cares apply’d | | 


To form ftrong buskins of well-feafon’d hyde. 
| OF | 


vy. 25: Here fate Eamaus; and his cares apply'd, 8c.) I doube 
riot but this employment of Esmess has been another caufe of the 
mean charafter that has been form’d of his condition: Buc this 
miftake arifes from our judging of the dignity of men from the 
employments they follow’d three thoufand years paft, by the no- 
tions we have of thofe employments at prefent; and becaufe they 
are now only the occupation of the vulgar, we imagine that they 
were fo formerly: Kings and Princes in the eaflier ages of the 
world labour’d in arts and occupations, and were above nothing ( 
that tended to promote the conveniencies of life; they perform’d { 
that with their own hands, which we now perform by thofe of 
our fervants: If this were not fo, the cookery of Achilles in the 
Iiiad would equally difparage that Heroe, as this employment 
would difgrace Exmens in the Odyffey: Arts were then in their 
infancy, and were honourable to the praétifers : Thus U/yffes builds ) 
a veffel with his own hands, as skilfully as a. Shipwright | 

Befides, even at this day Arts are in high efteem in the oriental 
world, and are practis’d by the greateft perfonages. Every man in 
Turky is of fome trade; Sultan Achmet was a maker of Ivory 
Rings, which the Twrks wear upon their thumbs when they thoot 
their arrows, and in this occupation he work’d feveral hours dai- 
ly ; and another of their Emperors was depos’d, becaufe he refus’d 
to work in his occupation. 

It muft be confeffed that our Tranflations have contributed cto 
give thofe who are unacquainted with the Greek, a mean Idea of 
L£umexs. This. place is thus render’d by twoot his Tranflators. 


Himfelf there fate ord’ ring & pair of brognes, 
Of 4 py’ bullock’s skin 


~ 


Himfelf was leather to bis foot applying. ; 
Made of a good cow-hide well colonred, fe 


‘Whereas Homer is as lofty and harmonious, as-thefe are fiat and’ 
anelegant. 


‘Aucce SY atups arédkoosy tors ctperprens wid'ine 
Teuray Dipper Ricsor, suxpcis. i 
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Of four affiftants who his labours fhare, 
| Three now were abfent on the rural care; - 
The fourth drove victims to the fuiter-train: 
© But he, of antient faith, a fimple {wain, 
Sigh’d, while he furnifh’d the luxurious board, 
And wearied heav'n with withes for his Lord,. 
Seon as Ubyfes near th’ enclofure drew, 
3 With open mouths the furious maftives flew: 
f Down fate the Sage; and cautious to withftand, 
‘Let fall th’offenfive trunsheon from his hand, © 
7 | : Sudden,, 


*Tis true, a Tranflator in fuch places as thefe has an hard task 3 

: a language like the Greek, which 1s always flowing, mufical, and 
fonorous; is very difficult to be imitated in other tongues, efpeci- 

ally vin the corre{ponding words are not equally fignificane and 

| ae cerui, : 

sae fhort, the Reader is to confider this whole defcription as a 
true picture of ancient life; and then he will not fail of the plea- 
fure of knawing how the great men of antient times pafled their 

‘} lives, and how thofe Heroes, who perform’d fuch noble parts on. 

the publiok ftage of life, a&ed in private when withdrawn from. — 

notice and obfervation. ‘Thofe ages retain’d an univerfal fimplici- 

ty of manners: Telemachas and Eumexs have both dogs. for their 

| attendants; nay, and in later times, before luxury prevail’d among 

| the Romans, we read of a Di@acor brought from the plough, te. 

zead the braveft foldiers in the world to conquer it. 

| v. 35- Down fate the Sage; and cautious to withftandy. 

, % Let fall th’ offenfzve trancheon from his hand. ] 
Homer has been cenfur’d for reprefenting his Heroe unworthily : 

. Is it probable that he who had met whole armies in. battle, thould- 

; now throw away his ftaff out of fear of a dog? that he fhould 

| abandon his defence by cafting himfelf on the ground, and leave . 
himfelf to his mercy? Buc Exftathins fully vindicates Ulyffes. Ie. 
is a natural defence to avert the fury of a dog, to caft: away our 
weapons, to fhow that we intead him no violence, Pliny aa 

f | 
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Sudden, the mafter runs.; aloud he calls; 
And from his hafty hand the leather falls ; 
With thow'rs of ftones he drives them far away; 
40 The f{catt’ring dogs around at diftance bay. ‘ 
Unhappy ftranger! (thus the faithful fwain 


Began with accent gracious and humane) 
| What 


like obfervation in the eighth book of his Natural Hiftory: Zmpe- 
tus canum Gy favitia mitigatur ab homine, humi confidente. 

All 5 Homer fays of the dogs, is imitated by Theorites, Idyll. 
25. v. 68, 


Crrrricsoy SX Urctovles tridpapeoy arroSsy aarrog 
Tse pady oye rcdeoosy amd xSoves coooy asipov 
Divzsuary al’ omlew dudiooero, &e. 


What Homer {peaks of U/yfes, Theocritus applies to Hercules; a de- 
monttration thathe thought it cobe a picture of Nature, and there- 
fore inferted it in chat Heroic Idylliam., 

V. 37. Sudden, the mafter runs, &c.] This ts thought to be 
an adventure that really happen’d to the Poet himfelf; itis related 
in the life of Homer afcrib’d to Herodotus, Thefforides having pere 
fuaded Homer to permit him co tranfcribe his verfes, he immedi- 
ately remov’d to Chios, and prociaim’d himfelf che Author: Homer 
being inform’d of it, fet fail for Chios, and landing near it, he was 
in danger of being torn in pieces by the dogs of G/amcss, who pro- 
te&ted him, and received him hofpitably: The Poet in return la- 
bour’d to reward his kindnefs, by relating to him the moft curious 
of his adventures that had happen’d in the courfe of his voyages. 
When therefore (adds Dacier) we fee Uly/fes entertain’d by Eamens, 
we have che fatisfa&tion of imagining we fee Homer himfelf in 
difcourfe with his courteous friend G/axcas, 

v. 4I. Thas the faithful foain, &c.} ‘The words in 

. the Greek are dice sqpoptcs, Mterally render’d, the divine fwineherd, 
which are Burlefque in modern languages, and would have been 
no lefs in Greek, if the perfon of Esxmens had not been honoura- 
ble, and his office a ftation of dignity: For the fole reafon why 


fuch a tranflation would now be ri iculous, is becaufe fuch em- 
 ployments 


‘ 
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What forrow had been mine, if at my gate 
Thy rev’rend age had met a fhameful fate? 


45 Enough of woes already have I known; 


Enough my mafter’s forrows, and my own. 
While here, (ungrateful task!) his herds I feed, 
Ordain’d for lawlefs rioters to bleed; 

Perhaps fupported at another’s board, 


$0 Far from his country roaifis my haplefs Lord! 


Or figh’d in exile forth his lateft breath, 
Now cover’d with th’eternal fhade of death! 


ployments are now fall’n into contempt. Let any perfon ask this 
ueftion, Would Homer have apply’d the epithet divine to a mo- 
ern fwineherd? If he would not, itis an evidence that Esmans 

was aman of confequence, and his poft a place of honour; others 

wee Homer would have been guilty of burlefquing his own 
oetry. 

Dacier very well remarks, that the words Exmens here {peaks , 
and indeed his whole converfation, fhew him to be a perfon of 
@ good education, and of noble and pious fentiments: hedifcovers 
a natural and flowing Eioquence, and appears to be a man of great 
humanity and wifdom. 

There is a peculiaricy in Homer’s manner of apoftrophizing Ex- 
mans, and {peaking of him in the fecond perfon; it is generally 
apply’d by thae Poet only to men of account and diftin&ion, and 
by ic the Poet, as ic were, addreffes them with refpect; thus in 
the Wiad he introduces Menelans. 


Ovdt cibsy, Mevtrcs, Suds srccdcrio. 
Tovd’s rpsctqns Tlarptnans, 


This enlivens the dition, and awakens the attention of the Rea- 

der. Exftathius obferves that Exmexs is the only perfon ef whom 

Homer thus fpeaks in the whole Odyffey: No doubt (continues 

that Author) he does it out of love of this benevolent old fervant 

ef Usfes, and co honour and diftinguith his fidelity. Bie 
; u 
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But enter this my homely roof, and {ee 
Our woods tot void of hofpitality.. . 
J¥ Then tell me whence thou art? and what the fhare 
OF woes and wand’tings thou wert born to bear ?: 
He faid, and feconding the kind requett, 
With friendly ftep: precedes his unknown gueft, 
A fhaggy goat’s foft hyde beneath him {pread,. 
60 And with freth rothes heap'd an ample bed. 
Joy. touch’d the Hero’s tender foul, to find 
So juft reception from a heart fo kind: 
And oh, ye Gods!. with all your bleffings grace 
(He thus broke forth) this Friend of Human race!’ 
6s The fwain reply’d. It never was our guife 
To flight the poer, or aught humane defpife. 
\For Hove unfolds our hofpitable door, 
:Tis Zove that fends the ftranger and the poor, 
Little, 
V.66. Tb flight the poor, or anght humane defpile, 
For Jove unfolds our heppitable doors mar 
*Tis Jove that fends the franger and the poor.) 
This paflage contains an admirable lecture of Morality and Hu- 
manity. The perfon who beft underftood the beauty of it, and. 
beft explain’d'the precepts it comprehends, was Epidtetus, from 
whom Monfieur Dacier furnithes us with this explication from 
Arrian: “ Keep (fays that Author) continually in chy memory, 
‘& what Exmens {peaks in Homer to the difsguis’d Ubffes”” © 
friend, it is unlavoful to defpife the Stranger; fpeak thus to thy brother, 
Lather, and neighbour: It is my Auty to ne you with benevolence, tho® 
Your civcumfiances were meaner than they are; for you come from God. 


Here we lee Epigerns borrowing his Morality from Homer; and 
Philofophy 


+ 4 
os 
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Little, alas! is all the good I can, 
70 A man oppreft, dependant, yet a man: 
“Accept fuch treatment'as a {wain affords, 
Slave to the infolence of youthful Lords! 
Far hence is by unequal Gods remov’d 
‘That man of bounties, loving ‘ad-béloy’d? > °°: 


75 To whom whate’et his flave enjoys ‘is ow’d, °° 
And more, had Fate allow’d, had been beftow'd:: 7 


Philofophy embellifh’d with the ornaments of Poetry. Indeed 
there is {carce any writer of name among all the Antients that has 
not been obliged to Homer, whether Moralifts, Poets, Philofophers, 
or Legiflacors, © ee oe +. 
Vv. 75. To whom whate’er his flave enjoys is ow'tdy. . | 
And more, had Fate allow d— -] - | 
This paflage ,has been greatly miftaken -by almoft all, who have 
tranflated Homer : the words at firft view feem to imply that Ulyf- 
. fes had given Eumawns a wife, ahoufe; andap inheritance; but this 
is not the meaning. The words are thus to be render’d, « Ulyffes 
<¢ (fays Enmaps) greatly ‘oved me, and gave me a pofleffion, and 
«¢ fuch things as dn indulgent Mafter gives a faithful fervanc; 
«* namely a wife, inheritance, and an houfe:” . Thefe gifts are to 
be apply’d to “Avag svdugeos, and not to Uly/fes, and the fentence 
means that ic is the cuftom of good Kings in. that manner to re~ 
ward their faithful fervanrs, It is very evident from Homer, that 
Ulyffes had not yet given a Wife to’ Exmens, for he promifes him 
and Philetins all thefe rewards, ib. 21. of the Odyffey, 


i 


"Accpas oprportpors ances, Kas ee Ordootl, 
"Oinice tr’ elyuc tusio TiTuyuiva, Xai pros emutea |: 
THrtndys ireipe TH xaoryvaT@ Té tosoDoy, 


Ie appears therefore that Eamens was not married, and therefore 
this whole period is to be apply’d to the word dvaé, and not to 
Ulyffes. Euftathins. 

I will only add that in the above-mentioned verfes Uly/fes pro- 
mifes that Exmens thal] be the companion and brother of Telema- 
thus; an inftance, that he was not a vulgar perfon whom Uses 
thus honouts, by making him ally’d to the Royal Family. , 

bys og But 
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But Fate condemn’d him to a foreign fhore! 
Much have I forrow’d, but my mafter more. 
Now cold he lies, to death’s embrace refign’d: 


Bo Ah perith Helen! perith all her kind! 


For whofe curs’d caufe, in gamemnon’s name, 

He trod fo fatally the paths of Fame. : 
His veft fuccinét then girding round his waite, . 

Forth ruth’d the fwain with hofpitable hafte, 


Bs Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, | 


Where the fat porkers flept beneath the fun ; 

Of two, his cutlace launch’d the {pouting blood ; 
Thefe quarter’d, fing’d, and fix'd on forks of wood, 
All hafty on the hiffing coals he threw; 


90 And {moaking back the tafteful viands drew, 


Broachers and all; then on the board difplay’d — 

The ready meal before Usyfes lay’d. | 
(With flour imbrown’d) next mingled wine yet new, 
And lufcious as the Bee’s ne€tareous dew : 


95 Then fate companion of the friendly feaft, 


~ 


With open look, and thus befpoke his gueft. 


v. 93. (With flour imbrown'd.) We find here a cuftom of An- 
tiquity: This flour was made of parch’d corn; when the Antients 
fed upon any thing that had not been offer’d in facrifice, they {prink- 
led ic with flour, which was ufed inftead of the hallow’d barley, 
with which they confecrated their viims. I doubt not, (fince 
forne honours were paid to the Gods in all feafts) but that this 
{prinkling of flour by Esmanus wapam act of religion. Dacier. af 

| = Take 
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Take with free welcome what our hands prepare, 

Such food as falls to fimple fervant’s thare ; 

The beft our Lords confume; thofe thoughtlefs Peers, _ 
20 Rich without bounty, guilty without fears! 

Yet fure the Gods their impious acts deteft, 

And honour juftice and the righteous breaft. 

Pyrates and conquerors, of harden’d mind, 

The foes of peace, and {courges of mankind, 

355 To whom offending men are made a prey 

When ove in vengeance gives a land away; 

Ev’n thefe, when of their ill-got fpoils poffefs’d, ~ 

Find fure tormentors in the guilty breaft; 

Some voice of God clofe whifp’ring from within; 

LO Wretch! this is villany, and this is fin.” 

But thefe, no doubt, fome oracle explore, 

That tells, the great Usy/es is no more. 

Hence {prings their.confidence, and from our fighs 

Their rapine ftrengthens, and their riots rife: 

1 ¢ Conftant as Fg the night and day beftews, 

Bleeds a whole hecatomb, a vintage flows. 

None match’d this hero’s wealth, of all whoreign 
Over the fair Iflands of the neighb’ring main, 
| Nor all the monarchs whofe far-dreaded {way 
‘3,0 The wide-extended continents ebey: 


Fir 
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Firft on the main land, of Uses’ breed 

Twelve herds, twelve flocks, on Ocean’s margin feed; 
As many ftalls for fhaggy goats are rear’d; 

As many lodgments for the tusky herd; 


Vv. 122. Twelve herds, twelve flocks, &c.] I have already re- 
mark’d that Upffes was a wealthy King, and this place is an in- 
ftance of it. He is mafter of twelve herds of Oxen, which pro- 
bably amounted. to fourteen thoufand four hundred head; for if 
we count the herds by the fame way of computation as the droves. 
of fwine, they will make that-number, each drove confifting of 
twelve hundred: for tho’? Homer mentions but three hundred and 
fixty boars, yet he tells us, the reafon why they were inferior to 
the females was becaufe of the luxury of the Suitors. If this be 
allow’d, then he had likewife the fame number of fheep, and as 
many hogs: for Exmens had the charge only of one herd; _ eleven 
more were under the care of other officers: U/ffes likewife had 
thirteen thoufand two hundred goats. This will appear to be a 
true calculation from the words of Homer, who tells us that 
ae of the greateft Heroes of the age were not fo wealthy as. 

ly ffes. 

"The old Poets and Hiftorians to exprefs a perfon of great riches 
gave him the epithet of zorvpnrav, rorvapyov, Or Woryppnvos; that 
1s, “a perfon that had a great numberof theepor cattle, or a per- 
« fon of great wealth:’”? This is likewife evident from the holy 
Scriptures: David had his Officers, like U/./fes, to attend his flocks 
and herds: Thus 1 Chron. xxvii. JPehenathan was fet over his trea- 
furesin the field, cities and villages; Shimei over his vineyards ; 
Zabdi over his wines ; Baal hanan over his olive trees, and Feafh 
over his oil: He had herdfmen that had charge over his cattle, 
fheep, camels and afles. It was by cattle that the antienc Kings 
enrich’d themfelves from the earlieft ages: Thg no lefs a perfon 
than Pharaoh, a powerful King of c£gypt, gave Fofeph leave to 
aero his brethren to be Rulers over his cattle; and we read in 
all the Gree Poets, that the wealth of Kings originally confifled 
in herds and flocks. They lofe much of the pleasure of Homer 
who read him only as a Poet: he gives us an exact Image of anti- 
ent life, their manners, cuftoms, laws, and Politics; and it muft 
double our fatisfaction, when we confider thas in reading Homer we 
are reading the moft anuent Author in the world, except the great 
Lawgiver Mofes. PSs A 
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Twelve herds of goats that graze our utmof green; i 
To native paftors is their charge affign’d, 

. And mine the care to feed the briftly kind: 
Each day the fatteft bleeds of eithes berd, . 

130 All to the fuitars wafful board preferr’d, 2 

Thus he, benevolent; his unknowa gue 
With hunger keen devours the fav'ry feats. ..; -! 
While {chemes of vengeance ripen in his brea. | 
Silent and thoughtful while the board he ey‘d, 

135 Ewmens pours on high the purpletides s+ 
The King with {miling looks his joy expro®, © | 
And thus the kind inviting hoft addreft, -. 9 

Say new, what man is he, the man deplor’d, .. -. 
So rich, fo potent, whom you. ftile your Lord? 

140 Late with fuch affluence and poffeflions bie, = 
And now in hgnor’s glorious:bed at re - 
Whoever was the warriet, ho mufibe st 
To Fame no ftranger, nor perhapgtames; =|: 
Who (fo the Gods, and fo the Fates ordain’d) 

145 Have wander’d many a fea, and many a land. 

" Small is the faith, the Prince and Queen afcribe’ 
(Reply’d Eumans) to the wand'ring tribe, ? 
For needy ftrangers Ail to: ‘flate'ry fly, > = P on 


And want too oft betrays the 6 ean gWe. tolyey.. ot 
Vou. Ill. | Each. 
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1$O Each vagrant traveller that‘ touches here, 
Deludes with fallacies the royal ear, 
To dear remembrance makes ‘his-image rife, 
And calls the fpringing forrows from her eyes. 
Such thou may’ft be. But he whofe name you crave 
1 $$ Moulders in earth, or welters on the wave, 
Or food for fith, or dogs, his reliques lie, 
Or torn by birds are {catter'’d ‘thro’ the sky. 
Go perifh’d he: and left (for ever loft) | 
Much woe to all, but fure to me the moft. 
" 260 So mild a mafter never fhall I find: © °° 
Lefs dear the parents whom I léfe behind, 
Lefs foft my mother, lefs my father kind.’ ©) ~~ 
Not with fach tranfport wou'd my eyes run o'r, 
Again to hail them in their native’ fhore, 7 
16$ As lov’d Ubffes once more to embrace, 
Reftor’d and breathing in his natal place. 
That name, for ever dread, yet ever dear, 
Ev’o in his abfenee I pronounce with fears 


In 


v. 167. That name, for ever dread, &c.] Enftathins excellent- 
ly explains the fentirhent of Esmmens, which is full of tendernefs 
and humanity. I-will not call Uly{fes,.cries Esmens, by the name 
of Ulyffes, for from ftrangers he receives that appellation; 1 will 
not call him my Mafter, for as fuch he never was cowardme; I 
will chen call him Brother, for he always ufed me with the tender- 
nefs of a brother. “HOses properly fgniftes an elder brother. | 
: oF es . What 
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Ia my refpec&t he bears a Prince’s part, 
170 But lives a very Brother in my heart. 
| Thus fpoke the faithful {wain, and thus rejoin’d 
The Mafter of his grief, the man of patient mind. 
Ubfes, friend ! fhall view his old abodes, | 
(Diftruftful as thou art) nor doubt the Gods. 
175 Nor {peak I rafhly but with faith averr'd, 
And what I {peak attefting heav’n has heard, 
If fo, a cloak and vefture be my meed; 
Till his return, no title fhall I plead, - 
Tho’ certain be my news, and great my need. 
180 Whom Want itfelf can force untruths to tell, 
My foul detefts him as the gates of hell. 
Thou firft be witnefs, hofpitable Jove! 
And ev’ry God infpiring focial love! 
And witnefs ev’ry houfhold pow’r that waits. - 
| 185 Guard of thefe fires, and angel of thefe gates! a 


’ What I would. further obferve is the wonderful art of Homer 
an exalting the charaGer of his Heroe: He is the braveft and 
the beft of men, good in every circumftance of life: Valiant in 
war, patient in adverfcy, a kind father, husband, and mafter, as 
well as a mild and merciful King: By this condué the Poet 
deeply engages our affe&tions in the good or ill fortune of the 
Heroe : He makes himfelf mafter of our paffions, and we re-’ 
joice or,grieve at hig fuccefs or calamity through the whole 0- 


ay fey. 
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Ere the next moon increafe, er this decay; : 
His antient realms Uys hall farvey, 


v.186. Eve the mext moon increafé, or this decay. } Thefe verfes 
have been thought to be ufed snigmatically by Ubfes. 

TES dure auxdCarrec iawotras ayheid" 'Oduoowss .. 

TS pair qBirovrop. gems, TH J igapectvor. 


In the former verfe Enjtathias tells us there is a various reading, — 


and judges that it ought to be written +é d° oy 78, and not Te 
evr; and it muft be allow’d that the repetition of +s gives a 
greater emphafis co: the words, and agrees better with the velie- 
gmence of the {peaker in making his afleveration. - ; 

‘The latter verfe in the obvious fenfe feems to mean that Ulyffes 
‘would return in the fpace.of a month, and fo Esmens underfiood 
gt; but in reality ic means itt the compafs of a day. Solos was 
the firft who difcover’d the latent {enfe of it,. as P/sterch. informs 
zis; “ Sojon, fays that Author, obferving the ihequality of the months; 
ss and that the Moon neither agreed with che rifing or feteing of 
«< che Sun, but that often in the fame day fhe overtook and went 
« before it, nam’d thac fame day tm xe vie, the old and nem 
® Moon; and allotted that part of the day chat preceded the Con- 
s junGion, to the old Mobn, and the other part of it to the new: 
* from hence we may judge that he was the &rft that comprehend- 
s* ed the fenfe of this verde of Hemer, 


TE poly pbivorres punvies rsd israpctvore. 


«¢ Accordingly he mami*d the following day, the day of the new 
8¢ Moon. Ulyffes chen means that he will return on the laft day of 
-¢ the month, for on that day the Moon is both old and new;, that 
«¢ is, fhe finishes one month, and begins another.” This ts taken 
from the life of So/on; buc whether the obvious fenfe in which 
Exmans is {uppos’d to underftand it, or the latent meaning of So- 
lon be preferable, is f{ubmitted to the Reader’s judgment i 7 confefs 
I fee no occafion to have recourfe to that myfterious explication : 
What Uipffes intended was to certifie Eameas, that Ulpffes would 
afluredly return. very {peedily; and the verfe will have this effeéts 
if ic be underftood literally and plainly; befides, Ubffes 38 to conti- 
nue in an abfolure difpuife, why then fhould he endanger a difco~ 
very, by ufing anambiguous fentence, which might poffibly be un-~ 
derftood? but if it was fo dark thar it was utterly unintelligible to 
&rananus, then it is ufed in vain, anda needlefs ambiguity. 


In 
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In blood and duft each proud oppreffor pares 
And the loft glories of his houfe return, oe 
190 Nor fhall that meed be thine, nor ever more 
Shall lov’d Uyjes hail this happy fhore, © 
(Reply’d Exmeus:) To the prefent hour 
Now turn thy thought, and joys within our pow T 
From fad reflection let my foul repofes — —_ 
19$ The name of him awakes a thoufand ne a 
But guard him ‘Gods! and to thefe arms reftore! 
Not his true confort can defire him more, | 
Not old Lawtei, broken with defpair; 
Not young Teleinachus, his'blooming heir. ‘is 
200 Alas, Telemachis ¢ my forrows flow 
Afreth for thee, sny fecond emfeof week se 
Like fome fair plant fet-by. 4 beaw’aly hand, . 
He grew, he flourifh’d, and he bleft the land; 
' Jn all the youth his father’s image fhin’d, 
20¢ Bright in his perfon, brighter in his mind. 
- What man, or God, deceiv’d: his better fenfe, 
Far on the {welling feas to wander hence? 
To diftant Pyles haplefs is he gone, 
To feck his father’s fate, and find his own! 
210 For traytors wait his way, with dire defiga 
‘To end at once the great strcefian line. 


M 3 | But 
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But let us leave him to their wills above; 
The fates of men are in the hand of Jove, 
And now, my venerable gueft! declare 
21 Your name, your parents, and your native air? 
Sincere from whence begun your courfe relate, 
And to what thip I owe the friendly freight? 
Thus he : and thus (with prompt invention bold) _. 
The cautious Chief his ready ftory told. 
220 On dark referve what better ‘Gan prevail, 
Or from the fluent. tongue produce the tale, 
Than when two friends, alone, in peaceful place 
Confer, and wines and cates the table grace ; 
But moft, the kind inviter’s chearful face ? 
225 Thus might we fit, with focial goblets crown’d, 
Till the whole circle of the year goes round; | 
Not the whole circle of the year wou'd clofe 
My long narration of a life of woes. | 


But fuch was Heav’n’s high will! Know then I came _ 


230 From faced Crete, and from a Sire of Fame: 
| _ Caper 
Vv. 229. Know then ff came From facred Crete.]’ ‘This -whole 


narration is a notable inftance of that artful diffimulation fo re- 
markable in the chara&ter of U/pffes, and an evidence that 


excellently fuftains it thro’ the whole Poem; for U//ffes appears - 


to be aorvtpomes, as he is reprefented in the firft line, throughout 
the Odyffey, This narrative has been both prais’d and cenfuy’ 


the Critics, efpecially by Rapin ; 1 will lay his obfervations before 
reader, 


« Flame 
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Caftor Hylacides (that name he bore) 
Belov’d and honour’d in his native fhore; 
Bieft in his riches, in his children more. 


Sprung 


*¢ Homer is guilty of verbofitys and of a tedious prolix manner of 
‘¢ fpeaking: he is the greateft calker of all Antiquity: The very 
“ Greeks, tho’ chargeable with an excefs this way above all Nations» 
“« have reprehended Homey for his intemperance of words; he is 
* ever upon his Rehearfals, and not only of the fame words, but 
“ of the fame things, and confequently is in a perpetual cirde of 
“ repetitions. “Tis te he always {peaks naturally, bur then he 
“¢ always {peaks too mach: His adventures in eZzypt, which he 

relates to Exmens, are truly idle impertinent ftories, purely far 
« amufement: there is no thread in his difcourfe, nor does it 
‘© feem to tend to any propos’d end, but exceeds all bounds: that 
«: vaft fluency of fpeech, and thofe mighty overflowings of fancy, 
“ make him fhoot beyond the mark. Hence his draughts are too 
“ accurate, and leave nothing to be perform’d by the imagination 
*« of the Reader, a faule which (as Cicero obferves) Apelles found 
* in the ancient Painters.” This objection is intended only a= 
gainft the fulnefs of Homer’s expreffion, not againft the fubject of 
the Narration: for Rapin in another place {peaking of the beau- 
ties of Homer, gives this very Story as an inftance of his excels 
lency: thefe are his words, 

«I fhall fay nothing of all the Relations which U/y/fes makes 
«¢ to Esmans upon his return to his Country, and his wonderful 
<‘ management to bring about his Re-eftablifhment; that whole 
“* tory 1s dreft in-colours fo decent, and at the fame time fo no~ 
“* ble, that Antiquity can hardly match any part of the Narration. ° 

If what Rapin remarks in the lacter Period be true. Hemer wilt 
eafily obtain a pardon for the faulcof prolixity, imputed to him in 
the aforemention’d a For who would be willing to re= 
trench one of che moff decent and noble narrations of Antiquity; 
meerly for the length of ic? But it may, perhaps, be true that thes 
ftory is not impertinent, but well fuited to carry on the defign of 
Ulyffes, and confequently tends to a propos’d End: for in this con- 
Gifts the ftrength of Rapin’s objeion. : 

Nothing is more evident than that the whole fuccefs of Ubffes 
depends upon his difguife; a difcovery would be fatal to him, and: 
at once give a fingle unaffifted perfon into the power of his éne= 
mies. How then is this Difguife co be carriedon? efpecially when 
Uiyffes in pesfon is required to give an accouns of his own grote 
| 4 
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Sprung of a bandmaid, from a bought embrace, 
233 1 fhar’d his kindnefs with his lawful race; 

But when that Fate which all muft undergo 

From earth remov’d him to the fhades below, 


Moft it not be by affuming the name of another perfon, and giv- 
ang a plaufible relation of his life, fortunes, and calamities, that 
brought him te a ftrange country, where he has no acquaintance 
or friend? This obliges him to be circumftantial, nothing givin 
2 greater air of probabilicy than defcending to particularities, a 
this neceffirates his hi xity. The whole relation is comprehend- 
ed in the compafs of an hundred and feventy lines: and an Epi- 
fode ot no greater length may not perhaps deferve to be called ver- 
éofe, if compar’d with the length of the Odyffey: Nay, there may 
be a reafon given why it ought ‘to be of a confiderable length : 
There is a paufe in the a@ion, while Minerva pafles from Ithacas 
to Telemachus in Lacedcmon : This interval is to be fill’d up with 
fome incident relating co Ubffes, until Telemachas is prepar’d to 
getuorn; for his effiftance is neceflary to re-eftablith the affairs of 
Ulyffes. This chen is a time of leifure, and the Poer fills it up 
with the narrations of Ulpffes cll the return of Telemachns, and 
confequently there is room for a long relation. Befides (remarks 
Enftathins) Homer interefts all men of all apes in the ftory, by giv- 
ing us pieces of true hiftory, antient cuftoms, and exa& defcripti- 
ons of perfons and places, mftruive and delightful to all the 

. World, and thefe incidents are adorn’d with all the embellifhments 
of Eloquence and Poetry. 

- ¥ 234. Sprang of a bandmaid ] Ulffes fays he was 
the fon of a Concubime; this was not a matter of difgrace a- 
thong the Antients, Ooncubinage being allow’d by the laws. 

The Sons caft lots for their patrimony, an evidence that this 
wes the practice of the antient Greeks, Hence an mheritance had 
the name of xanpovogc/a, that is from the Lots; Parents put it to 
the decifion of the Lot, to avoid the Envy and Impurtation of Par- 
tility in the diftribution of their eftates. Ic has been judg’d that 
the Poet writes according to the Athenian laws, at leaft this cuftom 
prevail’d in the days of Solon; for he forbad parents who had fe~ 
veral legitimate Sons to make a will, but ordain’d that all the le- 
gitimate Sons fhould haye an equal fhare of their Father’s effe&ts.. 


es le 
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' ‘The large domain his greedy fons divide, 
And each was portion’d as the lots decide. 
240 Little alas! was left my wretched fhare, 
Except a houfe, a covert from the air: 
But what by niggard Fortune was deny’d 
A willing widow’s copious wealth fupply’d. 


ae 


My. valour was my plea, a gallant mind 

24 That, true to honour, never lage’d behind, 
(The fex is ever to a foldier kind.) 
Now wafting years my former ftrength confound, 
And added woes have bow’d me to the ground: | 

_ Yet by the ftubble you may guefs the grain, 

250 And mark the ruins of no vulgar man, 
Me Pallas gave to lead the martial ftorm, 
And the fair ranks of battle to deform: | , 
Me, Mars infpir’d to turn the foe to flight, at 
And tempt the fecret ambuth of the night. | 

235 Let ghaftly Death in all his forms appear, 
I faw him not; it was not mine to fear. 


—_— 


~ 


Before the reft I rais’d my ready fteel ; 
The firft I met, he yielded, or he fell. 


M ¢ But 


- 
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But works of peace my foul difdain’d to bear, 
60 The rural labour or domeftick care. 

To raife the maft, the miflile dart to wing. 

And fend {wift arrows from the bounding fring, 

Were arts the Gods made grateful to my mind; 

Thofe Gods, who turn (to various ends defiga’d) — 
.65§ The various thoughts and talents of mankind. 

Before the Grecians touch’d the Trojan plain, 

Nine times Commander, or by land or main, 

In foreign fields I {pread my glory far, 

Great in the praife, rich in the {poils of war: 
270 Thence charg’d with riches, as increas’d in fame, 

To Crete return’d, an honourable name. 


¥. 259, ommmomny font difdain’d to bear, 
The vuval labout————— 
Platarch, in his comparifon of Ariftides and Cate, cites thefe verfes; 


—————iyy27 Sk peor vqinoy toners 
Oud cincogenin, &c. | 


and tells us, thac they who negle® their private and domeftic con- 
eerns, ufually draw their fu ce from violence and rapine. 
‘This is certainly 2 truth, Men 7 to fupply theixs wants, OC- 
eaGon’d by idlenefs, by plunder and injuftice: but it is as certain 
that no reflection is intended to be caft upon this way of living 
by Ubffes, for in his age Piracy was not only allowable but glori- 
ous, and fudden inroads and incurfions were practis’d by the great~ 
eft Heroes. Homer therefore only intends co thew that che Fitoo- 
Gtion of Ubffes inclin’d him to purfue the more dangerous; but 
more glorious: Way of living by War, than the more lucratives 
but more fecure method of lite, by Agficuleure and busban 


Rat 
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But when great Fove that direful war decreed, 
Which rouz’d all Greece and made the mighty bleed; 
Our ftates my {elf and Idomen employ 
275 To \cad their fleets, and carry death to Troy. 
Nine years we warr’ds the tenth faw Ilion fall ; 
Homeward we {fail’d, but Heav’n difpers’d us all. 
One only month my wife enjoy’d my ftay ; 
Se will’d the Ged who gives and takes away. 
280 Nine thips I mann’d equipp’d with ready ftores, 
Intent to voyage to th’ Egyptian fhores ; 
In feaft and facrifice my chofen train 
Six days confum’d; the fev’nth we plow’d the main. 
Crete's ample fields diminifh to our eye; 
28 Before the Boreal blafts the veffels fly; 
Safe through the level feas we {weep our way; 
The fteer-man governs, and the fhips obey. 
The fifth fair morn we ftem th’ Egyptian tide, 
And tilting o’er the bay the veffels ride: 
290 To anchor there my fellows I command, 
And {pies commiffion to explore the land. 
. But fway’d by luft of gain, and headlong will, 
The coafts they ravage, and the natives kill. 
The {preading clamour to their city flies, 
29 And horfe and foot ia mingled tumult rife. 


MS. The 
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The red’ning dawn reveals the virtling filds” = * 
Horrid ‘with briftly {pears, and glancing ‘thields: — 
Fove thander’d on their fide. “Our guilty head 
We turn’d to ‘Aight the Bath’ sfiig vengeance fpread 
3°CO On all parts round, and’ ‘heaps ‘on heaps lie’ dead. - 
I then explor’d my ‘thought, what courte to prove? 
(And fure the thought was diftated by fove, 
Oh had he left me to that happier doom, 
And fav’d a life of miferies to come ') | 
305 The radiant helmet from my brows unlac'd, 
And low on earth my thield and javelin caft, 
I meet the Monarch with a. fuppliant’ s faces | _ 
- Approach his chariot, and his knees embrace. ) | 
He heard, he fav'd, he plac'd me at his fides 
310 My ftate he pity’d, and my tears he dry’d, | 
Reftrain’d the rage ‘the vengeful foe expreft, | 
And turn’d the deadly weapons from my | reat, 


Pious! to guard the hofpitable , rite, 

And fearing Fove, whom mercy’s works delight. 
315 In Egype thus with peace and plenty bleft, 
J liv’d (and happy ftill had liv’d) a guett. 
On fev'n bright years fucceffive blefings wait ; 
The next chang’d all the colour of my Fate, 


A falfe 
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A falle Phanician of infidious mind, 
320 Vers’d in vile arts, and foe to humankind, 
With femblance fair invites me to his home: 
I feiz’d the proffer (ever fond to roam) 
Domeftic in his faithlefs roof I ftay’d, 
| "Till the fwift fun his annual circle made, 
' 325 To Lybia then he meditates the way ; 
With guileful art a ftranger to betray, 
And {ell to bondage in a foreign land: 
Much doubting, yet compell’d, I quit the ftrand. 
Thro’ the mid feas the nimble pianace fails, 
330 Aloof from Crete, before the northern gales: 
But when remote her chalky cliffs we loft, 
And far from ken of any other coatt, 
When all was wild expanfe of fea and air; 
Then doom’d high Hove due vengeance to prepare. 
335 He hung a night of horrors o’er their head, 
(The fhaded Ocean blacken’d as it {pread) 
He launch’d the fiery bolt; from pole to pole 
Broad burft the lightnings, deep the thunders roll; 
In giddy rounds the whirling fhip is toft, 
340 And all in clouds of {moth’ring fulphur loft. 
' Ass from a hanging rock’s tremendous height, 
The fable crows with intercepted flight 


Drop 
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Drop endlong; {carr’d, and black with fulph’rous hue, 
So from the deck are hurl’d the ghaftly crew. 

345 Such end the wicked found! But Fove’s intent 
Was yet to fave th’ oppreft and innocent. 

Plac’d on the maft (the laft recourfe of life) 
With winds and waves I held unequal ftrifes 
For nine long days the billows tilting o’er, 

350 The tenth foft wafts me to Tie/protia’s fhore. + — 
The Monarch’s fon a fhipwrackt wretch reliev’d, 
The Sire with hofpitable rites receiv’d, 

And in his palace like a brother plac’d, 
With gifts of price and gorgeous garments grac'd, 

355 While here I fojourn’d, oft I heard the fame 
How late Ulyfes to the country came, 

How lov’d, how honour’d in this court he ftay’d, 
And here his whole collected treafure lay'd; 
I faw my felf the vaft unnumber’d ftore 

360 OF fteel elab’rate,.and refulgent ore, 

And brafs high-heap’d amidft the regal dome; 
Immenfe fupplies for ages yet to come! 


~ 
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| Mean-time he voyag’d to explore the.will 
Of Fove, on high Dodona’s holy hill 

| 36§ What means might beft his fafe return avail, 

To come in pomp, or bear a fecret fail? 


era's 
eo 


V. 363. cmemmnmobe veyag’d to expleve the will 
Of Jove, os bigh Dodona’s holy hill.] ' 
Thefe Oaks of Dedona were held to be oraculous, and to be en- 
dued with fpeech, by the Antients; and Pigeons were fuppofed 
to be the Prieftefles of the Deity. Merodotms in Enterpe gives a 
full account of what belongs to this Oracle, who tells us, that he 
was inform’d by the Prieltefles af Dodona, that two black Pigeons 
flew away from Thebes in Fampt and one of them perching uport 
a Tree in Dedona, admonith’d the Inhabirants with an human 
Voice to erect an Oracle in that place to Fupiter. But Herodotus 
folves this Fable after the following manner. ‘“* There were two 
« Prieftefles carried away from t, and one of them. was fold 
“ by the Phanicians in Greece,where the in her fervitude ed 
«an Altar to Fupiter under an oak; the Dedonaans gave her the 
* name of a Pigeon, becaufe fhe was a Barbarian, and her {peech 
« at firft no more underftood than the chattering of a Bird os Pi- 
«¢ geon; but as foon as the had learn’d the Greek tongue, it was 
«¢ prefently reported that the Pigeon fpoke with an human Voice, . 
« She had the Epithet Black, becaufe fhe was an «fz yptian, — 
Enfiathins informs us, that Dodonaea was antiently a City of Thef- 
otia, and in procefs of time the limits of ic being chang’d, it 
me of the country of the Moloffiens, that is, it lay between 
Theffaly and. Epirus: Near this city was a mountain nam’d The- 
‘yus of Timonrus; on this mountain there flood 2 Temple, and 
within the precin&ts of it were thefe oraculous Oaks of Fapiter : 
This was the moft antient Temple of Greece, according to Hersde~ 
tws, founded by the Pe/afgians, and ac firft ferv’d by Priefts cail’d 
Selli; and che Goddefs Dione being join’d with Jupiter in the wor- 
‘fhip, the fervice was perform’d by three aged ee call’d in 
the Moloffian tongue mhasuas, as old men were called wtasses (per~ 
haps from the corrupted word Aas or Antients) and the fame 
“word sass fignifying alfo Pigeons, gave occafion to the fable of 
the Temple of Dodona having Doves for Prieftefles. But if, as 
‘Herodotus affirms, the Phenicians fold this Prieftefs of Fupiter ori- , 
ginally co the Greeks, it is probable they were called Doves, sari 
3 . 
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Full oft has Phides, whitft he pour'd the wine; 
Attefting folemn all the pow’rs divine, — 
That foon Ulyjes would return, declar’d, 

370 The failors waiting, and the hips prepar‘d. 
But firft the King difmifs’d me from his fhores, 
For fair Dulichium crown'd with fruitful ftores 5 


. 


the Phenician language, im which the fame word with a {mail al- 
teration fignifies both a Dove ani a Prieftefs. See Note on Odyj- 


12.' | 7 
7 Raflathins gives us another folution of . this difficulty, and tells 
us thatasthere were xopzxoudvruc, or Asigsurs, who drew predicti- 
ons from the flight an e ures of Crows; fo there wete others 
who predi€ted from obfervations: made upon Doves: and from 
hence thefe Doves were call’d the Propheteffes of Dodona, that 
being the way by which the decrees of the Gods were difcover’d 
by the Augurs. | | | i 
I have remark’d that the Temple of Dvdoxa flood upon the 
mountain Thmenras, hence the word Tipexpas came to fignify thofe 
- Oracles, and thas titespes is uled by Lycophron. Now Homer ig 
anathey place writes, Fon | : 


“Es y wal ainoxes Auds pAtyetXoro Siurces. 


Strabo therefore inftead of Sipusts reads rhuxpas; fer, obferves 
that Author, the Oracles, not the Laws, of Fupiter are preferv’d 
at Dodonaea, Exffathins. 

But whence arofe the Fable of thefe oaks being vocal? I doube 
pot but this was an illufion of thofe who gave our the oracles to 
the people: They conceal’d themfelves within the cavities or hol- 
low of the oaks, and from thence deliver’d their Oracles; and im- 
pofing by this method upon the fuperftition and credulity of thofe 
ages, pet{uaded the world thac the Gods gave a voice and utterance 
to the Oaks, . 

I refer the Reader for a larger account of thefe Dedonean Ora- 
cles to the annotations upon book 36, verfe 285. of the dliad. 

Pagar . 
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3 75 New frauds were plotted by the faithlefs train, 
And mifery demands me once again, 
Soon as remote from fhore they plow the wave, 
With ready hands they ruth to feize their flave; 
‘Then with thefe tatter’d rags they wrapt me round, 
3380 (Stripp’d of my own) and to the veffel bound. 
At eve, at Ithaca’s delightful land 
The hip arriv’d: Forth-iffaing oa the fand, 
They fought repaft; while to th’ unhappy kind, 
The pitying Gods themfelves my chains unbind, 
385 Soft I defcended, to the fea apply’d 
My nak’d breaft, and fhot along the tide. 
Soon paft beyond their fight, I left the flood, 
And took the ipreading fhelter of the wood. 
: Their prize efcap'd the faithlefs pyrates mourn’d; 
: 390 But deem’d enquiry vain, and to their fhip return’d, 
Screen‘d by protecting Gods from hoftile eyes, 
They led me to a good man and a wife; 


7 
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To 


; - ¥, 39%. Screen’d by protediing Gods from hoftsle eyes; 
They led me to a geod man and a wife.] 
‘This is a very arcful compliment which Uly/fes pays to Eamans, The 
_ Gells guided me to the habitation of a perfen of wifdom, and names 
not Eamens, leaving it co him to apply it. | 
' I doube not but the Reader agrees with U/yffes'as to the charac- 
ter of Eanens; there is an air 0 Bie © the Gods in all he fpeaks, 
and benevolence to mankind; he is faithful to bis King, upright 
' in his cruft, and hofpicable to the franger. Dati 
acier 
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To live beneath thy hofpitable care, 

And wait the woes heav’n dooms me yet to bear. 
39§ Unhappy gueft! whofe forrows touch my mind? 

(Ths good Eumens with a figh rejoin’d) 


Dacier is of opinion that crdpce trigapatvoro takes in Virtue as — 
well as Wifdom; and indeed Homer frequently jeins yougoves add 
Sinass, and adanxoves ud d¥xasos; that is) Wifldom and Virtues 
Folly and Impiety, throughout the Odyffey. For never, mever wick- 
od man was wife. Virtue in a great meafure depends upon educa- 
tion: it is a Science, and may be learn’d like other Sciences; im 
reality there is no Knowledge that deferves the name, without 
Virtue; if Virtue be wanting, Science Becomes attifice: as Plate 
demonftrates from Homer; who, though he is an enemy to this 
Poet, has enrich’d his writings with his fentiments. 
> Vv. 394. dud wait the woes heav'n dooms moe yet to bear.} It 
may not perhaps be unfatisfatory to fee how Ulyfes keeps in fight 
of truth thro’ this whole fabulous ftory. 

He gives 2 true account of his being at the war of Troy; he 
ftays ap saa in c£gypt, fo long he continu’d with Calypfo; the 

ing of cAgypt, whofe name Enffathins tells us was Sethens ac- 
cording to the Antienrs, entertains him hofpitably like that God- 
defs ; a Phenician detains him a whole year, the fame has been ob- 
ferv’d of Circe; the vellel of this Phanician is loft by a ftorm, and 
all the crew perifhes except U/ffes; the fame is true of the com- 
panions of UAffes: He is thrown upon the land of the Thefproti- 
ans by that tempeft, and receiv’d courteoufly by Phides the King 
of that country; this reprefents his being caft upon the Pheacian- 
fhore by the ftorm, and the hofpitable Phidom means Alcinons, 
King of the Phagsexs: the manner likewife of his being introdu- 
ced to Phidon, agrees with his introdu€ion to Alcinons; thedaugh- 
ter introduces him to Al/cinoms, and the fon to Phidon. Thus we 
fee there is a coscordia diftors thro’ the whole narration, the Poet 
only changing the names of pom and places. Ubffes lay under 
an abfolute neceffity thus to his crue Hiftory, and reprefent 

- himfelf as a flranger to the whole Ifland of Ithaca, otherwife it 
would have been natural for Esmens to offer to guide him to his 
friends, upon which a difcovery muft inevitably have febow'd, 
which would have prov’d fatal co thac Heroe. 


| For. 


— ee A 
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For real fuff’rings fince I grieve fincere, 
Check: not with fallacies the {pringing tear; 
Nor turn the. paflion into groundlefs joy 
aes For him, whom Heav’n has deftin’d to deftroy. 
Ob! had he perifht on fome well-fought day, 
Or in his friend’s embraces dy’d away! 
3 That grateful Greece with ffreaming eyes might raife 
, ‘Hiftoric marbles, to record his praife: 
| 40 His ’praife, eternal on the faithful fone, 
| ‘Had with. tran{miflive honours grac'd his fon. 
| Now {natch’d by Harpies to the dreary. coaft, 
| ‘Sunk is the Heroe, and his glory loft! © 
| While penfive in, his folitayy’ deny’. 
410 Far from gay cities, and the- ways of men,. 
| I linger life; nox tothe court repair, 
But when the conitant Queen commands my care} 
Or 


2 ipa 


¥. 407. Now Jnatch’d by tae! This place feems 

to evince that the expreffion of torn by the aed td means 
that the dead perfon is’ depriv’d o f the rites of Sepultire; an 

a not as Decer underftands it, that he is.difappear’d, or that it is 

; unknown whit is become of him: for the whole rig eager of 

i Eumans turns upon this pornt, namely, that ical is pistes 

‘ depriv’d of the tuneral Ceremonies. 

|. V. 411, smmemenNor to the conrt vepair, 

Bat when the Qeecy—mmmmm 

- It may appear at firft view as if Eaomans thought his ablenice from. 
the court an aggravation co his calamicies, but this is not his mean- 
ing: He fpeaks thus to prevent Uiyffes from asking him co-intro- 
duce him ammediately to Penelope; and this is the reafon a he 

enlarges. 
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©r when, to tafte her hefpitable board, : | 

Some gueft arrives, with rumours of her Lond; 
aig And thefe indulge their waat, end-thofe their: woe, 

And here the tears, and there. the ——— flow. . 


enlarges upo = a oe of the Aitslian who had deceiv’d him 
by rafting bi ons of the immediate return of U+/fes. 

I is Pool e that valmoft all thefe fions are made by Cretanés 
er have fome relation to the Hland of the Cretans; Thus Ubffes 
ee himfelf to be of Crete, and this ~Ztolian lays the Scene of 

his falfhood in the fame Ifland: which, as Exjfathins obfervess 

may poflibly be a Jatent Satyr upon that people, who were become 

wu reproach and proverb for their remarkal able ue This agrees 
oy with the charattes given chem by St. Penl from 


Kyi asi frase 
An — sv fignifies to hie | 
St. Chryfofiom fills up the broken verefe thus 
aotrasannsectei yep rdeer, i elves ote’ 7 «4 
Keirrag éruxlyvefles od dé Raine sogl yee- ait “4 


But. this cided assay ss pc hus 
eranilated by Mr. Priors 


The Cretan boafts thy natal place: bat oft 
_ He meets reproof defere'd: for be  préfamptnons 
'* Has built a tomb for thee, wobe never know ff 
_ To dies bys liv'ft the fame to day and ever, — 


ike the ‘latter part,of thefe verles bel to fenenidess is :evi- 
Se ee ese ee el * ; 


Kpirec oisl Jeigras,"uaxed Sule. 


The two laft words are not in Callimachas, and pee the 
set is only ammo and errongous. addition. | y 


= pes 


aot 


By 


SB BAM A OR SES 


L 
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By many fuch have I-been warn'd; but chief © 
By one Zohan. robb'd of. all belief,” 
Whofe hap it was to this our roof to roam, 
420 For murder banifh’d from his native home, 
_ He fwore, Uiyfes on the coatt of Crete 
Staid but a feafon to’ tefit his fleets 
A few revolving mofths fhou’d waft him o'er. 


ee 


Fraught with bold warriors and a boundlefs fore: | ia 


$ 4250 thou! whom Age has taught to underftand, 


And Heav’n has guided with a fav’ ring. hand! - 


On God or miortal to obtrude a lie 
Forbear, and dread to Hatter, as to die, 


Not for fuch ends my houf and heart are | free; Soe 


430 But dear refpect to Fove, and charity. 
And why, oh fwain of unbelieving mind ! 
(Thus quick reply’d the wifeft of mankind) 


Doubt you my oath? yet more my faith to try, i , 


A folemn compacé let us ratify, 

435 And witnefs every pow’r that rules the sky! 
If here Uiy(es from his labours reft, 
Be then my prize a tunic and a vek; 


And, where my hopes invite me, ftrait tranfport. 


In fafety to Dulichium's friendly court. 


es eae 


; But: 
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440 But if he greets not thy defiring eye, = _—- 
Hurl me from yon dread precipice on high; 
The due reward of fraud and perjury. — 
Doubtlefs, oh gueft! great laud and praife were mine 
(Reply'd the fwain for {potlefs faith divine)- 
445 If, after focial rites and gifts beftow’d, 
I ftain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood. | 
How would the Gods my righteous toils fucceed, 
And blefs the hand that made a ftranger bleed? 
No mor¢emessth’ approaching hours of filent night 
aso Firft claim refection, then to reft invite e 
Beneath our humble cottage: let us hafte, ae 
And here, unenvy’d, rural dainties tafte.  - 
Thus commun’d thefe; while to their lowly dome 
The full-fed fwine return’d with evening home; 
Ass Compell'd, reluctant, to their fev'ral ftyes, 
With din obftrep’rous, and ungrateful cries. | 


\we 455 CompelP a, reluflant, to their feveral Siyesy - 
With din obfirep’ roms, and ungrateful cries.] 
There is fcarce a more fonorous verfe in the whole Ody/fey. 


Knalyi o* comers cpr cucy alnsCopssvaeor. 


The word Swime is what debafes our Idea: which is evidenc if 
we fubftirute Shepherd in the room of Hogherd, and apply to it the 
moft pompous Epithec given by Homer to Enmens: For inftance, 
to fay dice, or the Iluftrious, Hogherd, is mean enough: but the 
image is more tolerable when we lay, the Iluftrious ehephest Oe 

ce 
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were oS 


1) 


igh 


Then to the flaveseus=New from the herd the beft 


" Select, in honour of our foreign guett ; 


With him, let us the genial banquet hare, 


460 For great and many are the priefs we bear; 


While thofe who from our labours heap their board, 
Blafpheme their feeder, and forget their Lord. 

‘Thus fpeaking, with. difpatchful hand he took - 
A weighty ax, and cleft the folid oak ; 


46§ This-on the earth he pil’d; a boar full fed 


Of five years age, before the pile was led; 
The {wain, whom acts of piety delight, 

Obfervant of the Gods, begins the rites; 
Firft thears the forehead of the briftly boar, 


i 470° ‘And fupptiant ‘ftands, invoking every pow’r 
b ob a. an 


} 


To {peed Ulyffes to his native fhore, 


A knotty 


~ytouw 


- office of a Shepherd (efpecially as it is familiariz’d and dignify’d 


kn Poetry by the frequent ufe of it) being in repute. The Greeks 
have magnificent words to exprefs the moft common objets; . we 
want words of equal dignity; and have the difadvantage of bei 
oblig’d to endeavour to raife a Subje& that is now in the utmo 
contempt, fo as to guard it from meannefs and ignominy. 

Vv. 469. Firft fhears the forehead of the brifily boar.] 1 have al- 
ready obferv’d that every meal among the Antients was a kind of 
Sacrifice of thankfgiving to the Gods; and the table as it were 
an Altar. . ; eas 7 

This Sacrifice being different from any other in Homer, I will 
fully defcribe the particulars of ic from Exffathias. It is.a Rural 
Sacrifice; we have before feen Yacrifices in Camps, in Courts, 
and in Cities, in the Jéad; but this is the only one of this nature 
an all Homer. 

They 
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‘A knotty ftake then aiming at his-head, 

Down drop’d he groaning, and the fpirit fled. 

The {corching flames climb round on ev'ry fide: 
475 Then the fing’d members‘they with skill divide; 
< On thefe, ‘in rolls of fat’ involv’d with art, 

The choice morfels lay from‘ev’ry part. | 

Some in the Hames, beftrow’d with ftour, they threw; 

Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew : 
480 Thefe while on fev’ral tables they difpofe, Oe 

As prieft him&lf, the blamelefs ruftic rofes — 
Expert the deftin’d victim to difspat | 
In fev'n juft portions, pure of hand arid heart: 


They cut off the hair of the Vidimj in commemoration Of the, 
be Sore way of cloathing, which was made of hair, and the skins 
@ ‘alts. : : : 2s 

Examans ftrows flour upon it; in remembrance that before In- 
cenfe was in ufe, this was the antient manner of offering to the 
Gods, or as Dacier obferves, of coneceoe the Vidtiim, in- 
ftead of the Barley mix’d with Salt, which the name of Im- 
mnolation. er — ae Nol ade oct 

Enmaens cat apiece from-every part of the Victim, by this he 
“made it an Holocanj?, or an entire Sacrifice. © Bo ihe», aetos 
- “Egmens divides the reft at Supper; which was always the office 
of the moft honourable perfon, and thus we fee Achilles and oO 
ther Heroes employ’d throughout the Iliad, He portions it into fe- 
ven parts: one he allots to Adercury and rhe Nymphs, and the reft 
he referves for himfelf, Ubffes, and his four Servants. He pve 
the Chine to. Ulyffes, which was ever reputed an honour if- 
tinétion; thus Ajax after a victory over Heéfor is rewarded in the. 


fame manner. a | 
Neroror J Aiafle Sauvex tor oh yAprapey 
“Atpeid nt. Re ae ee : 
One 


> oe 
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One facred to the Nymphs apart they lay; ’ 


485 Another to the winged fon of May: 


The rural tribe in common fhare the reft, 
The King the chine, the honour of the feaft. 
Who fate delighted at his fervant’s board ; 
The faithful. fervant joy’d his unknown Lord. . 


v. 484. One facred to the Nymphsqowucan 
Another to the winged Son of May.) : 

It may beask’d why Esonens allots part of che Victim to Mercary 
and the Nymphs, fince chere is noching of the like nature to be 
found in the whole I/iad and Odyffey? This is done in complianee 
to the place and perfon of Exmens, whole employment lies in the 
Country, and who has the care of rhe Herds of Ulyffes; he there- 
fore offers to the: Nymphs, as they are the Prefidents of the Foun- 
tains, Rivers, Groves, and furnith fuftenance and food for Catrle ; 
And Mercury was held by the Antients to be the Patron of Shep- 
herds: thus Simonides, 


Quay Nuuase nai Masadoc tines 
- ry . ~ ? w , , 
Outes yap ard pov aina syurs Wornivay, 


Exftathixs adds (from whom this is taken) that Mercery was a lu- 
crative God, and therefore Esmens facrifces to him for increafe 
of his herds: or becaufe he was d\éasos éppxts, and like Uly/fes, Maf- 
ter of all the arts of Cunning and Diffimulation, and then Eamens 
may be underftood to offer to him fer the fafery of Uly/fes, chat 
he mighc furnifh him with artifice to bring him in fecurity to his 
Country; and we fee chis agrees with his prayer. ; 

What Dacier adds is yet more to the purpofe: Exmens joyns 
Mercury with the Nymphs becaufe he was Patron of Flocks, and 
the Antients generally plac’d the figure of a Ram at the bafe of 
his Images; fometimes he is reprefented carrying.a Ram upon 
his Arms, fometimes upon his Shoulders: In fhorts it fuffices 
that he was efteem’d a rural Deity, cri agp the Sacrifice proper 


to be offer’d to him by a perfon whofe oocupation lay in the 
Country. 


fy: 


Vow IIL N Oh 
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490 Oh be thou dear (Uiffes cry’d) to Feve, 
As well thou claim’ft a grateful ftranger’s love! _ 
Be then thy thanks, (the bounteous fwain seply’d) 
Enjoyment of the good the Gods provide, 
From God’s own hand defcend our joys and Woes ; 
495 Thefe he decrees, and he but faffers thofe : | 
All pow’r is his, and whatfoe’er-he wills” 
The Will it felf, Omnipotent, fulfills. | 
This faid, the firlt-fruits to the Gods he gave; 
Then pour’d of offer’d wine the fable wave: 
$00 In great Ubffes’ hand he plac’d the bowl, | 
He fate, and {weet refeCtion cheer'd his foul. 
The bread from canifters Mefaslius gave, | 
(Eumeus proper treafure bought this flave, _ 
And led from Zapho:, to attend his board, 
gog A fervant added to his abfent Lord) © 
aia Of is 


v. 504. Andled from Taphoe—————} This cuftom of pur- 
chafing Slaves prevail’d over all the World, as appears not only 
from many places of Hemer; but of the Holy Scripture, in which 
mention is made of Slaves bought with Money. The Taphians 
liv’d in a {mall land adjacent to Ithaca; Mentes was King of it, 
as appears from the firft of the Odyffey: They were generally Pi- 
rates, and are firppos’d to have had their name from their way 
of living, which 1n the Phanician tongue (a8 Bechare obferves) fig~ 
nifies Rapine; Hataph, and by:contraction Zaph, bearing that fig- 
nification. 


Frequenc 


x 
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His task it was the wheaten loaves to lay, 
And from the banquet take the bowls away. 


Frequent ufe has been made of Phoenician. interpretations thro” 
the courfe of thefe Notes, and perhaps it may be judg’d neceflary 
to fay fomething why they may be foppes ¢ to give names to 
Countries and Perfons, more than any other Nation. 

They are reported to be the invegrors of Letters, Lacan lib. 3. 


Phenices primi, fama fi creditur, anfi 
Manfaram rudibus vocem fignare fignris. 


and were the greateft Navigators in the World, Diomy/ias faya they 
were the firft, 


Of mperre vacow emsphoarlo Sardcon 
Tipcoros oY ieerropine dnudiinos turioavlo. 


The firft who nfed Navigation, the firft who traffick’d by the Ocean, If 
we put thefe two qualities together, it is no wonder that a great 
number of places were call by Phanician Names: for they being 
the firft Navigators, muft necetfarily difcover a multitude of IMands, 
Countries and Cities, to which chey would be oblig’d ro give rames 
when they defcrib’d them: And nothing is fo probable as thar 
they gave thofe names according to che obfervations they made up- 
on the Nature of the feveral Countries, or employment of the In- 
habitants. In the prefenc inftance, the Taphians being remarkable 
Pirates, (as appears from Homer, 


ne Teh D105 Anis’ opes avd) peSs 
erm AN SNPTIY EITM Aeros Tadgicios.) 


the Phenicians, who firft difcover’d this Ifland, call’d it Tzph, the 
Ifland of Pirates. Places receive appellations according to the lan- 
guage of the Difcoverer, and generally trom obfervatiors made up- 
on the People. It will add a weight to this fuppofirion, if we 
remember that Homer was well acquainted with the traditions and 
cuftoms of the Phenicians, for he {peaks frequently of that People 
through the courfe of the Ody/fey. 


N 2 | And 
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And now the rage of hunger was repreft, 
And each betakes him to his couch to reft. 


$10 Now came the night, and darknefs cover'd o’er 


_ The face of things ; the winds began to roar; 
The 


r . : 6 


v. 510. New came the Nightyeem—meem ; 
the winds began to roar ; &c.] 
Esftathias obferves that Homer introduces the following ftory by 
a very artful conneGion, and makes it as it were grow out of the 
fubject: the coldnefs of the prefent Seafon brings to his mind a 
time like ic, when he lay before Trey. 

It is remarkable that almoft all Poets have taken an opportunity 
to fe long defcriptions of the night; Virgil, Statins, Apollonins, 


Taffo,and Dryden, have enlarg’d upon this Subje& : Homer feems in- 
duitrioufly to have avoided it: perhaps he judg’d fuch defcriptions 
ta be no more than excrefcencies, and at beft but beauciful fuper= 
fluities. A modern Hypercritick thinks Mr. Dryden to have ex- 
cell’d all the Poets in this point. 


AU things ave bufh’d as Natere’s felf lay dead, 
The mountains feem to nod their drowfy head, Kc. 


The laft verfe is tranflated from Statins, 
Et fimalant feffos curvata cacumina Somnes. 


which I mention only to propofe it to confideration, whether ca- 
cumina mutt in this place of neceffity fignify the Tops of Moun- 
tains; why may it not be apply’d, as it is trequently, to the Tops 
of she Trees? I queftion whether the nodding of a Mountain, or 
the appearance of its nodaing, be a natural Image: whereas if we 
underftand it of the Trees, the difficulty vanifhes, and the mean- 
ing will be much more eafy, that the very Trees feem to nods as 
in fleep. 

I beg the Reader’s apply to mention another Verfe of Stasins, 
thac has undoubtedly been miftaken. | 


Qualis xbi andito wenantam muarmure Tigris, 


Horraitin macnulas. 
Which 


~~ 


ee ee | 


iia 


° 
ee eS See a, wees _ 
Sa eel 


— 
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The driving ftorm the wat’ry weft-wind pours, 
And ove defcends in deluges of fhow’rs. 
Studious of reft and warmth, Uiy/ffes lies, 
$1 5 Forefeeing from the firft the ftorm wou'd rife; 
In meer neceffity of coat and cloak, 
With artful preface to his hoft he {poke. 
Hear me, my friends! who this good banquet grace; 
’Tis {weet to play the fool in time and place, 
$20 And wine can of their wits the wife beguile, 
Make the fage frolic, and the ferious fmile, 
The grave in merry meafures frisk about, 
And many a long-repented word bripg out, 


Which Cowley renders, 


wmememnhe fovells with angry prides ~ 
And calls forth all his {pots on every fide. 


In which fenfe alfo the Author of the Spefater quotes tt from 
Cowley, But it is impoffible to imagine that the hair of any crea- 
ture cai change into {pots; and if any creature could change it by 
angers would not che fpors remain when the paffion was over? The 
aflertion is abfolutely again{t nature, and matter of *&; and as 
abfurd as to affirm that the hair of a Tiger blufhes, This miftake | 
arifes from the double fenfe of the word Macale, ‘which fignifies 
~ alfo the Adefhes of a Net, as any common DiGionary wi} inform 
us. So Tully, Reticulum minstis macnlis; Columella, Kete grandé 
macule; Ovid, Diftin@um maculis rete. This way the fenfe is ob- 
+ | vious: no wonder that 2 Tiger when enclofed in the toils fhould 
horvere in maculas, or ere& his hair when he flies againft the Mefhes, 
endeavouring to efcape; and it agrees with the nature of that ani- 
mal, to roughen his hair when he is angry. I beg the Reader’s 
don for all this, bur the meation of a Hypercritick was infe&- 

g> and led me inco it unawares. 


N 3 7 Since 


a4 
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Since to be talkative I now commence, 
$25 Let wit caft off the fullen yoke of fenfe. 
Once I was ftrong (wou'd heav’n reftore thofe days) 
And with my betters claim’d a fhare of praife. 
Ulyffes, Menelas led forth a band, 
And joyn'd me with them, (‘twas their own command) 
$30 A deathful ambufh for the foe to lay, 
Beneath Trey walls by night we took our way: 
There, clad in arms, along the mar fhes fpread, 
We made the ozier-fringed bank our bed. 
Full foon th’ inclemency of Heav’n I feel, 
Nor had thefe fhaulders cov’ring, but of fteel. 
Sharp blew the North; {now whitening all the fields. 
Froze with the blaft, and gath’sing glaz’d our fhields. 
There all but I, well fenc’d with cloak and veft, 
Lay cover’d by their ample fhields at reft. 
$40 Fool that I was! I left Behind my own; 
The skill of weather and of winds unknown, 
And trufted to my coat and fhield alone! 
ve ‘When 


vy. 540. I lefe behind my cloak, oc To underfland this paf-. 
fage, we muft remember that in thole eaftern regions, after very 
hot days an extream cold night would fometimes fucceed, even 
with froft and fnow, contrary to the ufual order of the feafon : It 
it had been winter, no doubt Usyffes would have arm’d himfelf 
againft the no@urnal cold, and not have been reduc’d to fuch an 


exwremity. 
| - There 


-—-- a : 
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When now was wafted more than half the night, 
And the ftars faded at approaching light ; 
¥45 Sudden I jogg’d Ulyies, who was laid 
Faft by my fide, and fhiv’ring thus I faid, 
Here longer in this field I cannot lie, 
The winter pinches, and with cold I die, 
And die afham’d (oh wifeft of mankind) ° 
3° The only fool who left his cloak behind. 
He thought, and anfwer’d: hardly waking yet, 
Sprung in his mind the momentary wit; 
(That wit, which or in council, or in fight, — 
$5§ Still met th’emergence, and determin’d right) 
Huth thee, he cry’d, (foft-whifp’ring in my ear) 
Speak not a word, left any Greek may hearemmes 
And then ({upporting on his arm his head) 
Hear me, companions! (thus aloud he faid’)) © 
There is one incident in this ftory that feems extraordinary, — 
Ubffes and Menelans are faid to form an ambufh under the very 
walls of Tvoy, and yet are defcrib’d to be fleeping while they thus 
form it: The words are tid'or sxnros. Evdoy does not neceffari- 
ly fignify to be afleep, as is already prov’d from the conclufion 
of che firft Jéad: But here ic muft have that import, for Uf/ffes 
tells his companions that he has had an extraordinary dream,. Be- 
fides, even a tendency towards fleep fhould be avoided by foldi- 
ers in an ambufcade; efpecially by the leaders of it: The only 
anfwer that occurs to me, is that perhaps they had Centinels 


waking while they flept; but even this would be unfoldier-like 
yn OUr ages, 


NY ‘Methinks 
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$Go Methinks too diftant from the fleet we lye: 
Ev’n now a Vifion ftood before my eye, 
And fure the warning Vifion was from high: 
Let from among us fome {wift Courier rife, 
Hafte to the Gen’ral, and demand fupplies. 

$65  Upftarted Zhoas ftrait, Andremon's fon, 
Nimbly he rofe, and caft his garment down; 
Ioftant, the racer vanifh’d off the ground; 
That inftant, in his cloak I wrapt me round: 
And fafe I flept,’ till brightly-dawning fhone 

$70 The Morn, confpicuous on her golden throne. 

Ob were my ftrength as then, as then my age! 
Some friend would fence me from the Winter's rage, 
Yet tatter’d as I look, 1 challeng’d then 
The honors, and the offices of men: | 
Some mafter, or fome fervant would allow 
¢7s A cloak and vefteme5ut I am nothing now! 

"Well haft thou {poke (rejoin’d th’ attentive {wain) 
Thy lips let fall no idle word or vain! - 


: 


‘Nor garment fhalt thou want, nor oughe befide, 
Meet, for the wand’ring fuppliant to provide, 


But 


4 
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580 But in the morning take thy cloaths again, 


For here one veft fuffices ev'ry {wain; 
No 


v. 580. But in the morning tae thy cloaths again.} This is noe 
f{poken in vain, it was ry for U/yffes co appear in che forna 
of a beggar to prevent difcovery. 

The word in the Gree is dvowaaigsse, which it is impofhbie¢ to 
tranflate without a circumlocution: It paints (obferves Enffathins) 
exactly the drefs of a begyar, and the argteg dr labours under 
in drawing his rags to cover one part of his y that is nakeds 
and while he covers that, leaving the other part bare: dvor2aizeg 
is Talc rardusss dovaosse or dwasss, and exprefles how a beggar 
is embarrafled in the act of covering his body, by reafon of the, 
tents in his cloaths. 

v. $81. For here one vef? {uffives ev’ry foain.] It is not at fir 
view evident why Ulyffes requefts a change of raiment from Es- 
manus, for a better drefs would only have expofed him to the dan- 
fer of a difcovery. Befides, this would have been a dire& oppofi- 
tion to the injun@tions of the Goddefs ef Wifdom, who had not 
only difguis’d him in the habit of a beggar, but chang’d his fea- 
tures to a conformity with it. Why then fhould he make this 
tition? The anfwer is, to carry on his difguife the better before 
Ewnans; he has already told him that he was once a perfon of 
dignity, tho’ now reduc’d te poverty by calamities: and confe- 
quently a perfon who had once known better fortunes would be 
uneafy under fuch mean circumftances, and defire to appear like 
himfelf; therefore he asks a better drefs, that Exmans may believe 
his former ftory. . 

What Ewmnens {peaks of not having many changes of garments, 
is nota fign of poverty, but of the fimplicity of the manners of thofe 
ages, Ic is the charaéter of the luxurious, vain Pheacians, to de- 
light in changes of drefs, and agrees not with this plain, fincere, 
induftrious Ithacen, Enmeans. 

I wonder this laft part of the relation of U/ffes has efcap’d the 
cenfure of the Critics ; The circumftance of getting the Cloak of 
Thoas in the cold Night, tho’ it fhows the artifice of Uses elfen- 
tial to his Chara&ter, yet perhaps may be thought unworthy the 
Mujefty of Epic Poetry, where every thing ought co be great and 
magnificent. It is of fach a nature as to raife a {mile, racher than 
admiration, and Virgil has utterly rejeted fuch levities, Perhaps it 


may be choughe that Uyffes adapts himfelf to Enmans, and endea- 
a % vours 
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No change of garments to our lunds is known: 
But when return’d, the good Uys’ fon 
With better, hand fhall grace with fit attires 
$85 His gueft, and fend thee where thy foul defires. 
The honeft herd{man rofe, as this he faid, 
And drew before the hearth the ftranger’s bed: 
The fleecy fpoils of fheep, a goat’s rough hide 
He fpreads;,and adds 2 mantle thick and wide;. 
$9° With fore to heap above him, and below, 
And guard each quarter as the tempefts blow. 
There lay the King, and all the reft fupine; 
All, but the careful mafter of the {wine: 
Forth hafted he to-tend: his briftly care:. 
$9 Well arm’d, and fenc’d againft- noGurnal:air; 
| His 


vours to engage his favour by that piece of pleafantry; yet this 
does not folve the objection, for Esmens is not a perfon of alow 
Character : no one inthe Odyffey fpeaks with better Senfe, or better 
Merality. One would almaft imgine that Homer was fenhble of 
the weaknefs of this Story, he introduces it fo artfully: He tells 
us in a fhore Preface, that Wineunbends the moft ferious and wife 
Perfon, and makes him laugh, dance, and fpeak without his ufual 
cauticn: And then he proceeds to the fable of his ambuth before 
Troy, But no introdu&ion can reconcile it to thofe who think 
fuch Comic relations fhould not at all be introduc’d into Epic Po- 
etry. 

V. 594. Forth bafted he to tend his brifily cave.] A French Cri- 
tic has been very fevere upon this condu& of Exmenus, The Divine 
Hoghera; fays he, having given the Divine Ulyfles his Suppers fends 
him to flecp with his Hogs, that had white Teeth. When Critics ind 
fault, they ought to take cate that they, impute nothing to an see 

: or. 
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His weighty faulchion o’er his fheulder ty’d: 
His fhaggy cloak a mountain goat fupply’d: 
With his broad f{pear, the dread of dogs and men, 
He feeks his lodging in the rocky den. 


600 There to the tusky herd he bends his way, 


Where fcreen'd from Boreas, high-o’erarch’d, they lay. 


thor but what the Author really {peaks, otherwife it is not Cri- 
ticifm, but Calumny and Ignorance. Monfieur Peranlt is here 
guilty of borh, for U/y/fes Neeps in the houfe of Exmexs, and Ex- 
mans retires to take care of his charge, not w fleep but co watch 
with them. ; 

This and the preceding Book take up no more than the fpace 
of one day. Ulyffes lands in the morning, which is {pent in con- 
fulcation with Minerva how to bring about his reftoration: Aboue 
noon he comes to Exmens, for immediately after his arrival they 
dine: They pafs the afternoon and evening in conference: So that 
Gant five days are exactly compleated fince the beginning of the 

ee | ee 


The End of the Third Volume. 
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